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THE FIRST EDITION. 



The advantages of such a synoptical view of literature as 
displays its various departments in their simultaneous condi- 
tion through an extensive period, and in their mutual, depend- 
ency, seem too manifest to be disputed. And, as we possess 
little of this kind in our own language, I have been induced to 
undertake that to which I am, in some respects at least, very 
unequal, but which no more capable person, as far as I could 
judge, was likely to perform. In offering to the public this 
introduction to the literary history of three centuries, — for 
I cannot venture to give it a title of more pretension, — it is 
convenient to state my general secondary sources of informa- 
tion, exclusive of the acquaintance I possess with original 
writers ; and, at the same time, by showing what has already 
been done, and what is left undone, to furnish a justification of 
my own undertaking. 

The history of literature belongs to modern, and chiefly to 
almost recent times. The nearest approach to it that the 
ancients have left us is contained in a single chapter of Quin- 
tilian, the first of the tenth book, wherein he passes rapidly 
over the names and characters of the poets, orators, and histo- 
rians of Greece and Rome. This, however, is but a sketch ; 
and the valuable work of Diogenes Laertius preserves too little 
of chronological order to pass for a history of ancient philoso- 
phy, though it has supplied much of the materials for all that 
has been written on that subject. 

In the sixteenth century, the g-eat increase of publications, 
and the devotion to learning which distinguished that period, 
might suggest the scheme of a universal literary history. 
Conrad Gesner, than whom no one, by extent and variety of 
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erudition, was more fitted for the labor, appears to have framed 
a plan of this kind. What he has published, the Bibliotheca 
Universalis and the Pandectae Universales, are, taken together, 
the materials that might have been thrown into an historical 
form : the one being an alphabetical catalogue of authors and 
their writings ; the other, a digested and minute index to all 
departments of knowledge, in twenty-one books, each divided 
into titles, with short references to the texts of works on every 
head in his comprehensive classification. The order of time is 
therefore altogether disregarded. Possevin, an Italian Jesuit, 
made somewhat a nearer approach to this in his Bibliotheca 
Selecta, published at Rome in 1593. Though his partitions 
are rather encyclopedic than historical, and his method, espe- 
cially in the first volume, is chiefly argumentative, he gives 
under each chapter a nearly chronological catalogue of authors, 
and sometimes a short account of their works. 

Lord Bacon, in the second book De Augmentis Scientiarum, 
might justly deny, notwithstanding these defective works of 
the preceding century, that any real history of letters had 
been written ; and he compares that of the world, wanting this, 
to a statue of Polypheme deprived of his single eye. He 
traces the method of supplying this deficiency in one of those 
luminous and comprehensive passages which bear the stamp 
of his vast mind : the origin and antiquities of every science ; 
the methods by which it has been taught ; the sects and con- 
troversies it has occasioned ; the colleges and academies in 
which it has been cultivated ; its relation to civil government 
and common society ; the physical or temporary causes which 
have influenced its condition, — form, in his plan, as essential 
a part of such a history, as the lives of famous authors, and 
the books they have produced. 

No one has presumed to fill up the outline which Bacon 
himself could but sketch ; and most part of the seventeenth 
century passed away with few efforts, on the part of the learn- 
ed, to do justice to their own occupation : for we can hardly 
make an exception for the Prodromus Historian Literariae 
(Hamburg, 1659) of Lambecius, a very learned German, 
who, having framed a magnificent scheme of a universal 
history of letters, was able to carry it no farther than the 
times of Moses and Cadmus. But, in 1688, Daniel Morhof, 
professor at Kiel in Holstein, published his well-known Po- 
lyhistor, which received considerable additions in the next age 
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at the hands of Fabricius, and is still found in every conside- 
rable library. 

Morhof appears to have had the method of Pbssevin in some 
measure before his eyes ; but the lapse of a century, so rich 
in erudition as the seventeenth, had prodigiously enlarged the 
sphere of literary history. The precise object, however, of 
the Polyhistor, as the word imports, is to direct, on the most 
ample plan, the studies of a single scholar. Several chapters, 
that seem digressive in an historical light, are to be defended 
by this consideration. In his review of books in every pro- 
vince of literature, Morhof adopts a sufficiently chronological 
order ; his judgments are short, but usually judicious ; his eru- 
dition so copious, that later writers have freely borrowed from 
the Folyhistor, and, in many parts, added little to its enumera- 
tion. But he is far more conversant with writers in Latin 
than the modern languages ; and, in particular, shows a scanty 
acquaintance with English literature. 

Another century had elapsed, when the honor of first accom- 
plishing a comprehensive synopsis of literary history in a 
more regular form than Morhof, was the reward of Andres, a 
Spanish Jesuit, who, after the dissolution of his order, passed 
the remainder of his life in Italy. He published at Parma, 
in different years, from 1782 to 1799, his Origine, Progrcsso, 
e Stato attuale d'ogni Litteratura. The first edition is in five 
volumes quarto ; but I have made use of that printed at Prato, 
1806, in twenty octavo volumes. Andres, though a Jesuit, or 
perhaps because a Jesuit, accommodated himself in some 
measure to the tone of the age wherein his book appeared, 
and is always temperate, and often candid. His learning is 
very extensive in surface, and sometimes minute and curious, 
but not, generally speaking, profound; his style is flowing, 
but diffuse and indefinite ; his characters of books have a vague- 
ness unpleasant to those who seek for precise notions ; his 
taste is correct, but frigid ; his general views are not inju- 
dicious, but display a moderate degree of luminousness or 
philosophy. This work is, however, an extraordinary per- 
formance, embracing both ancient and modern literature in its 
full extent, and, in many parts, with little assistance from any 
former publication of the kind. It is far better known on the 
Continent than in England, where I have not frequently seen 
it quoted; nor do I believe it is common in our private 
libraries* 
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A few years after the appearance of the firat volumes of 
Andres, some ojf the most eminent among the learned of Ger- 
many projected a universal history of modern 'arts and sci- 
ences on a much larger scale. Each single province, oat of 
eleven, was deemed sufficient for the labors of one man, if 
they were to be minute, and exhaustive of the subject : among 
others, Bouterwek undertook poetry and polite letters ; Buhle, 
speculative philosophy; Kastner, the mathematical sciences; 
Sprengel, anatomy and medicine ; Heeren, classical philology. 
The general survey of the whole seems to have been assigned 
to Eichhorn. So vast a scheme was not fully executed ; but 
we owe to it some standard works to which I have been con- 
siderably indebted. Eichhorn published, in 1796 and 1799, 
two volumes, intended as the beginning of a General History 
of the Cultivation and Literature of Modern Europe, from 
the twelfth to the eighteenth century. But he did not con- 
fine himself within the remoter limit ; and his second volume, 
especially, expatiates on the dark ages that succeeded the fall 
of the Roman Empire. In consequence, perhaps, of this 
diffuseness, and also of the abandonment, for some reason with 
which I am unacquainted, of a large portion of the original 
undertaking, Eichhorn prosecuted this work no farther in its 
original form. But, altering slightly its title, he published, 
some years afterwards, an independent universal " History of 
Literature " from the earliest ages to his own. This is com- 
prised in six volumes ; the first having appeared in 1805, the 
last in 1811. 

The execution of these volumes is very unequal Eichhorn 
was conversant with oriental, with theological literature, espe- 
cially of his own country, and in general with that contained 
in the Latin language. But he seems to have been slightly 
acquainted with that of the modern languages, and with most 
branches of science. He is more specific, more chronological, 
more methodical, in his distribution, than Andres. His reach 
of knowledge, on the other hand, is less comprehensive ; and, 
though I could praise neither highly for eloquence, for taste, 
or for philosophy, I should incline to give the preference in 
all these to the Spanish Jesuit. But the qualities above 
mentioned render Eichhorn, on the whole, more satisfactory 
to the student. 

These are the only works, as far as I know, which deserve 
the name of general histories of literature, embracing all 
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subjects, all ages, and all nations. If there are others, they 
must, I conceive, be too superficial to demand attention. But 
in one country of Europe, and only in one, we find a national 
history so comprehensive as to leave uncommemorated no part 
of its literary labor. This was first executed by Tiraboschi, 
a Jesuit born at Bergamo, and in his later years librarian of 
the Duke of Modena, in twelve volumes quarto : I have used 
the edition published at Rome in 1785. It descends to the 
close of the seventeenth century. In full and clear exposition, 
in minute and exact investigation of facts, Tiraboschi has few 
superiors ; and such is his good sense in criticism, that we 
must regret the sparing use he has made of it But the prin- 
cipal object of Tiraboschi was biography. A writer of inferior 
reputation, Corniani, in his Secoli deila litteratura Italiana 
dopo il suo risorgimento (Brescia, 9 vols., 1804-1813), has 
gone more closely to an appreciation of the numerous writers 
whom he passes in review before our eyes. Though his 
method is biographical, he pursues sufficiently the order of 
chronology to come into the class of literary historians. Cor- 
niani is not much esteemed by his countrymen, and does not 
rise to a very elevated point of philosophy : but his erudition 
appears to me considerable, his judgments generally reasona- 
ble ; and his frequent analyses of books give him one superi- 
ority over Tiraboschi. 

The Histoire Litteraire de l'ltalie, by Ginguene, is well 
known : he had the advantage of following Tiraboschi ; and 
could not so well, without his aid, have gone over a portion 
of the ground, including in his scheme, as he did, the Latin 
learning of Italy ; but he was very conversant with the native 
literature of the language, and has, not a little prolixly, 
doubtless, but very usefully, rendered much of easy access to 
Europe, which must have been sought in scarce volumes, and 
was in feet known by name to a small part of the world. 
The Italians are ungrateful, if they deny their obligations to 
Ginguene. 

France has, I believe, no work of any sort, even an indiffer- 
ent one, on the universal history of her own literature ; nor 
can we claim for ourselves a single attempt of the most super- 
ficial kind. Warton's History of Poetry contains much that 
bears on our general learning; but it leaves us about the 
accession of Elizabeth. 

Far more has been accomplished in the history of particular 
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departments of literature. In the general history of philoso- 
phy, omitting a few older writers, Brucker deserves to/ lead 
the way. There has been of late years some disposition to de- 
preciate his laborious performance, as not sufficiently imbued 
with a metaphysical spirit, and as not rendering with clearness 
and truth the tenets of the philosophers whom he exhibits. 
But the Germany of 1744 was not the Germany of Kant and 
Fichte ; and possibly Brucker may not have proved the worse 
historian for having known little of recent theories. The lat- 
ter objection is more material : in some instances, he seems to 
me not quite equal to his subject But, upon the whole, he 
is of eminent usefulness; copious- in his extracts, impartial 
and candid in his judgments. 

In the next age after Brucker, the great fondness of the 
German learned both for historical and philosophical inves- 
tigation produced more works of this class than I know by 
name, and many more than I have read. The most celebrat- 
ed, perhaps, is that of Tennemann ; but of which I only know 
the abridgment, translated into French by M. Victor Cousin, 
with the title Manuel de THistoire de Philosophic Buhle, 
one of the society above mentioned, whose focus was at Got- 
tingen, contributed his share to their scheme in a History of 
Philosophy from the revival of letters. This I have employed 
through the French translation in six volumes. Buhle, like 
Tennemann, has very evident obligations to Brucker ; but his 
own erudition was extensive, and his philosophical acuteness 
not inconsiderable. 

The history of poetry and eloquence, or fine writing, was 
published by Bouterwek, in twelve volumes octavo. Those 
parts which relate to his own country, and to Spain and Por- 
tugal, have been of more use to me than the rest. Many of 
my readers must be acquainted with the Litterature du Midi, 
by M. Sismondi ; a work written in that flowing and graceful 
style which distinguishes the author, and succeeding in all 
that it seeks to give, — a pleasing and popular, yet not super- 
ficial or unsatisfactory, account of the best authors in the 
southern languages. We have nothing historical as to our 
own poetry but the prolix volumes of Warton. They have 
obtained, in my opinion, full as much credit as they deserve : 
without depreciating a book in which so much may be found, 
and which has been so great a favorite with the literary part 
of the public, it may be observed that its errors as to fact. 
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especially in names and dates, are extraordinarily frequent, 
and that the criticism, in points of taste, is not of a very 
superior kind. 

Heeren undertook the history of classical literature, — a 
great desideratum, which no one had attempted to supply. 
But unfortunately he has only given an introduction, carry- 
ing us down to the close of the fourteenth century, and a his- 
tory of the fifteenth. These are so good, that we must much 
lament the want of the rest ; especially as I am aware of 
nothing to fill up the vacuity. Eichhorn, however, is here 
of considerable use. 

In the history of mathematical science, I have had recourse 
chiefly to Montucla, and, as far as he conducts us, to Kastner, 
whose catalogue and analysis of mathematical works is far 
more complete, but his own observations less perspicuous and 
philosophical- Portal's History of Anatomy, and some other 
books, to which I have always referred, and which it might be 
tedious to enumerate, have enabled me to fill a few pages with 
what I could not be expected to give from any original re- 
search. But several branches of literature, using the word 
as I generally do, in the most general sense for the knowledge 
imparted through books, are as yet deficient in any thing that 
approaches to a real history of their progress. 

The materials of literary history must always be derived in 
great measure from biographical collections, those especially 
which intermix a certain portion of criticism with mere facts. 
There are some, indeed, which are almost entirely of this 
description. Adrian Baillet, in his Jugemens des Scavans, 
published in 1685, endeavored to collect the suffrages of 
former critics on the merits of all past authors. His design 
was only executed in a small part, and hardly extends be- 
yond grammarians, translators, and poets ; the latter but 
imperfectly. Baillet gives his quotations in French, and 
sometimes mingles enough of his own to raise him above a 
mere compiler, and to have drawn down the animosity of 
some contemporaries. Sir Thomas Pope Blount is a perfectly 
unambitious writer of the same class. His Censura celebrio- 
rum Autorum, published in 1690, contains nothing of his own 
except a few short dates of each author's life, but diligently 
brings together the testimonies of preceding critics. Blount 
omits no class nor any age; his arrangement is nearly chro- 
nological, and leads the reader* from the earliest records of 
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literature to his own time. The polite writers of modern Eu- 
rope, and the men of science, do not receive their full share 
of attention.; but this volume, though not, I think, much in 
request at present, is a very convenient accession to any 
scholar's library. 

Bayle's Dictionary, published in 1697, seems at first sight 
an inexhaustible magazine of literary history. Those who 
are conversant with it know that it frequently disappoints 
their curiosity ; names of great eminence are sought in vain, 
or are very slightly treated; the reader is lost in episodical 
notes perpetually frivolous, and disgusted with an author who 
turns away at every moment from what is truly interesting to 
some idle dispute of his own time, or some contemptible inde- 
cency. Yet the numerous quotations contained in Bayle, the 
miscellaneous copiousness of his erudition, as well as the good 
sense and acuteness he can always display when it is his incli- 
nation to do so, render his dictionary of great value, though I 
think chiefly to those who have made a tolerable progress in 
general literature. 

The title of a later work by Pere Niceron, M6moires pour 
servir a l'histoire des hommes illustres de la republique des 
lettres, avec un catalogue raisonne de leurs ouvrages, in forty- 
three volumes 12mo, published at Paris from 1727 to 1745, 
announces something rather different from what it contains. 
The number of " illustrious men" recorded by Niceron is about 
1600, chiefly of the sixteenth and seventeeth centuries. The 
names, as may be anticipated, are frequently very insigni- 
ficant ; and, in return, not a few of real eminence, especially 
when Protestant, and above all English, are overlooked, or 
erroneously mentioned. No kind of arrangement is observed : 
it is utterly impossible to conjecture in what volume of Ni- 
ceron any article will be discovered. A succinct biography, 
though fuller than the mere dates of Blount, is followed by 
short judgments on the author's works, and by a catalogue of 
them, far more copious, at least, than had been given by any 
preceding bibliographer. It is a work of much utility; but 
the more valuable parts have been transfused into later publi- 
cations. 

The English Biographical Dictionary was first published in 
1761. I speak of this edition with some regard, from its hav- 
ing been the companion of many youthful hours; but it is 
rather careless in its general execution. It is sometimes as- 
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cribed to Birch; but I suspect that Heathcote had more to 
do with it. After several successive enlargements, an edition 
of this dictionary was published in thirty-Jwo volumes, from 
1812 to 1817, by Alexander Chalmers, whose name it now 
commonly bears. Chalmers was a man of very slender powers, 
relatively to the magnitude of such a work ; but his life had 
been passed in collecting small matters of fact, and he has 
added much of this kind to British biography. He inserts, 
beyond any one else, the most insignificant names, and quotes 
the most wretched authorities. But as the faults of excess, in 
such collections, are more pardonable than those of omission, 
we cannot deny the value of his Biographical Dictionary, 
especially as to our own country, which has not fared well at 
the hands of foreigners. 

Coincident nearly in order of time with Chalmers, but more 
distinguished in merit, is the Biographie Universelle. The 
eminent names appended to a large proportion of the articles 
contained in its fifty-two volumes are vouchers for the ability 
and erudition it displays. There is doubtless much inequality 
in the performance ; and we are sometimes disappointed by a 
superficial notice where we had a right to expect most. Eng- 
lish literature, though more amply treated than had been usual 
on the Continent, and with the benefit of Chalmers's contem- 
poraneous volumes, is still not fully appreciated : our chief 
theological writers, especially, are passed over almost in 
silence, There seems, on the other hand, a redundancy of 
modern French names; those, above all, who have, even 
obscurely and insignificantly, been connected with the history 
of the Revolution ; a fault, if it be one, which is evidently 
gaining ground in the supplementary volumes. But I must 
speak respectfully of a work to which I owe so much, and 
without which, probably, I should never have undertaken the 
present. 

I will not here characterize several works of more limited 
biography ; among which are the Bibliotheca Hispana Nova 
of Antonio, the Biographia Britannica, the Bibliotheque 
Francaise of Goujet: still less is there time to enumerate 
particular lives, or those histories which relate to short periods, 
among the sources of literary knowledge. It will be pre- 
sumed, and will appear by my references, that I have em- 
ployed such of them as came within .my reach. But I am 
sensible, that, in the great multiplicity of books of this 
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kind, and especially in their prodigious increase on the Conti- 
nent of late years, many have been overlooked from which I 
might have improved these volumes. The press is indeed so 
active that no year passes without accessions to our knowledge, 
even historically considered, upon some of the multifarious 
subjects which the present volumes embrace. An author who 
waits till all requisite materials are accumulated to his hands, 
is but watching the stream that will run on for ever; and, 
though I am fully sensible that I could have much improved 
what is now offered to the public by keeping it back for a longer 
time, I should but then have had to lament the impossibility of 
exhausting my subject. EIIOIEI, the modest phrase of the 
Grecian sculptors, well expresses the imperfection that at- 
taches 'to every work of literary industry or of philosophical 
investigation. But I have other warnings to bind up my 
sheaves while I may, — my own advancing years, and the 
gathering in the heavens. 

I have quoted, to my recollection, no passage which I have 
not seen in its own place ; though I may possibly have trans- 
cribed in some instances, for the sake of convenience, from a 
secondary authority. Without censuring those who suppress 
the immediate source of their quotations, I may justly say that 
in nothing I have given to the public has it been practised by 
myself. But I have now and then inserted in the text cha- 
racters of books that I have not read on the faith of my 
guides ; and it may be the case that intimation of this has not 
been always given to the reader. 

It is very likely that omissions, not, I trust, of great conse- 
quence, will be detected ; I might in fact say that I am already 
aware of them ; but perhaps these will be candidly ascribed 
to the numerous ramifications of the subject, and the necessity 
of writing in a different order from that in which the pages 
are printed. And I must add that some omissions have been 
intentional : an accumulation of petty facts, and especially of 
names to which little is attached, fatigues unprofitably the 
attention ; and as this is very frequent in works that neces- 
sarily demand condensation, and cannot altogether be avoided, 
it was desirable to make some sacrifice in order to palliate the 
inconvenience. This will be found, among many other in- 
stances, in the account of the Italian learned of the fifteenth 
century, where I might easily have doubled the enumeration, 
but with little satisfaction to the reader. 
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But, independently of such slighter omissions, it will appear 
that a good deal is wanting in these volumes which some might 
expect in a history of literature. Such a history has often 
contained so large a proportion of biography, that a work in 
which it appears very scantily, or hardly at all, may seem 
deficient in necessary information. It might be replied, that 
the limits to which I have confined myself, and beyond which 
it is not easy perhaps, in the present age, to obtain readers, 
would not admit of this extension : but I may add that any 
biography of the authors of these centuries, which is not 
servilely compiled from a few known books of that class, must 
be far too immense an undertaking for one man ; and, besides 
its extent and difficulty, would have been particularly irksome 
to myself, from the waste of time, as I deem it, which an in- 
quiry into trifling facts entails. I have more scruple about the 
omission of extracts from some of the poets and best writers 
in prose, without which they can be judged very unsatisfac- 
torily ; but in this also I have been influenced by an unwilling- 
ness to multiply my pages beyond a reasonable limit. But I 
have, in some instances, gone more largely into analyses of 
considerable works than has hitherto been usual These are 
not designed to serve as complete abstracts, or to supersede 
instead of exciting the reader's industry ; but I have felt that 
some books of traditional reputation are less fully known than 
they deserve. 

Some departments of literature are passed over or partially 
touched. Among the former are books relating to particular 
arts, as agriculture or painting ; or to subjects of merely local 
interest, as those of English law. Among the latter is the 
great and extensive portion of every library, — the historical. 
Unless where history has been written with peculiar beauty of 
language, or philosophical spirit, I have generally omitted all 
mention of it In our researches after truth of fact, the num- 
ber of books that possess some value is exceedingly great, 
and would occupy a disproportionate space in such a general 
view of literature as the present. For a similar reason, I 
have not given its numerical share to theology. 

It were an impertinence to anticipate, for the sake of ob- 
viating, the possible criticism of a public which has a right to 
judge, and for whose judgments I have had so much cause 
to be grateful, nor less so to dictate how it should read what it 
is not bound to read at all: but perhaps I may be allowed to 
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Bay that I do not wish this to be considered as a book of refer- 
ence on particular topics, in which point of view it must often 
appear to disadvantage ; and that, if it proves of any value, it 
will be as an entire and synoptical work. 
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The text of this work has been revised, and such errors as 
the Author detected have been removed. The few additional 
notes are distinguished by the dates of the publication of the 
different editions in the years 1842, 1847, and 1858. 
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INTRODUCTION 



LITERATURE OF EUROPE 

IN THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 



PART I. 



ON THE LITERATURE OF THE FIFTEENTH AND FIRST 
HALF OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 



CHAPTER L 

ON THE GENERAL STATE OF LITERATURE IN THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE 
END OF THE FOURTEENTH OSNTUBY. 

Loss of ancient Turning in the Fall of the Roman Empire — First Symptoms of its Re- 
viral — Improvement in the Twelfth Oentory — Universities and Scholastic Philoso- 
phy — Origin of Modern Languages — Early Poetry — Provencal, French. German, 
and Spanish — English Language and Literature — Increase of Elementary 
Knowledge — Invention of Paper — Roman Jurisprudence — Cultivation of Classical 
Literature — Its Decline after the Twelfth Century — Less -visible in Italy — 
Petrarch* 

1. Although the subject of these volumes does not com- 
prehend the literary history of Europe anterior to Retrospect 
the commencement of the fifteenth century, a period {JJjJJIJi * 
as nearly coinciding as can be expected in any arbi- ages neoes- 
trary division of time with what is usually denomi- "**• 
nated the revival of letters, it appears necessary to prefix such 
a general retrospect of the state of knowledge for some pre- 
ceding ages as will illustrate its subsequent progress. In this, 
however, the reader is not to expect a regular history of medi- 
eval literature, which would be nothing less than the extension 



26 LOSS OF LEARNING. Fast I. 

of a scheme already, perhaps, too much beyond my powers of 
execution. 1 

2. Every one is well aware that the establishment of the 

barbarian nations on the ruins of the Roman Empire 
learning in in the West was accompanied or followed by an 
JjjJ^"^ almost universal loss of that learning which had been 

'accumulated in the Latin and Greek languages, and 
which we call ancient or classical; a revolution long prepared 
by the decline of taste and knowledge for several preceding 
ages, but accelerated by public calamities in the fifth century 
with overwhelming rapidity. The last of the ancients, and 
one who forms a link between the classical period of literature 

and that of the middle ages, in which he was a favor- 
hu?con»ia- i* 6 author, is Boethius, a man of fine genius, and 
tfonofPbi- interesting both from his character and his death. 
phy ' It is well known, that, after filling the dignities of con- 
sul and senator in the court of Theodoric, he fell a victim to 
the jealousy of a sovereign, from whose memory, in many 
respects glorious, the stain of that blood has never been effaced. 
The Consolation of Philosophy, the chief work of Boethius, 
was written in his prison. Few books are more striking from 
the circumstances of their production. Last of the classic 
writers, in style not impure, though displaying too lavishly that 
poetic exuberance which had distinguished the two or three 
preceding centuries, in elevation of sentiment equal to any of 
the philosophers, and mingling a Christian sanctity with their 
lessons, he speaks from his prison in the swan-like tones of 
dying eloquence. The philosophy that consoled him in bonds 
was soon required in the sufferings of a cruel death. Quenched 
in his blood, the lamp he had trimmed with a skilful hand gave 
no more light. The language of Tully and Virgil soon ceased 
to be spoken ; and many ages were to pass away before learned 
diligence restored its purity, and the union of genius with imi- 
tation taught a few modern writers to surpass in eloquence 
the Latinity of Boethius. 

3. The downfall of learning and eloquence after the death 
of Boethius, in 524, was inconceivably rapid. His contem- 
porary Cassiodorus, Isidore of Seville, and Martianus Ca- 

i The subject of the fbllowinf chapter radar, if be to acquainted with thorn 

has been already treated by me in another volumes, may consider the ensuing pages 

work. — the History of Europe during the partly as supplemental, and partly as cor- 

Middle Ages. I hare not thought it necea- retting the former where they contain any 

•ary to repeat all that is there said. The thing inconsistent. 
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pella, the earliest but worst of the three, by very indifferent 
compilations, and that encyclopedic method which Rapid 
Heeren observes to be an usual concomitant of de- decline of 
dining literature, superseded the use of the great iTSxth 
ancient writers, with whom, indeed, in the opinion of cmUu J* 
Meiners, they were themselves acquainted only through similar 
productions of the fourth and fifth centuries. Isidore speaks 
of the rhetorical works of Cicero and Quintilian as too diffuse 
to be read. 1 The authorities upon which they founded their 
scanty course of grammar, logic, and rhetoric, were chiefly 
obscure writers, no longer extant ; but themselves became the 
oracles of the succeeding period, wherein the trivium and qua- 
drivium, a course of seven sciences, introduced in the sixth 
century, were taught from their jejune treatises. 2 

4. This state of general ignorance lasted, with no very sen- 
sible difference, on a superficial view, for about five A raon 
centuries, during which every sort of knowledge was remains m 
almost wholly confined to the ecclesiastical order; thechurch - 
but among them, though instances of gross ignorance were 
exceedingly frequent, the necessity of preserving the Latin 
language, in which the Scriptures, the canons, and other 
authorities of the church, and the regular liturgies, were writ- 
ten, and in which alone the correspondence of their well- 
organized hierarchy could be conducted, kept flowing, in the 
worst seasons, a slender but living stream ; and though, as has 
been observed, no great difference may appear, on a superficial 
view, between the seventh and eleventh centuries, it would 

1 Meiners, Verglefehung der Sitten, &c, " Gramm. loquitur ; DlA. Ten doeet ; 

desMittelaltersnritdenenuiisersJahrhun- Rhet. Terba colorat; Mub. canit; Ab. 

derta, 8 vols.. Hanover, 1798, vol. ii. p. 888. numerat ; Geo. ponderat ; AST. colife 

Kfchhorn, Allgemeine Geschlchte der Col- astra." 

tur and Litteratur, vol. ii. p. 29. Heeren, But most of these sciences, as such, were 
Gesehkhte des Studium der classischen hardly taught at all. The arithmetic, for 
litteratur, Gtfttfngen, 1797. These three Instance, of Cassiodorus or Capella, Is no- 
books, with the Histoire litteralre de la thing but a few definitions mingled with 
France, Brucker's History of Philosophy, superstitious absurdities about the virtues 
Turner's and Henry 's Histories of England, of certain numbers and figures. Meiners, 
Muratori's 43d Dissertation, Tiraboschi, ii. 889; Kastner, Geschlchte der Mathe- 
and some few others, who will appear in matik, p. 8. 

the notes, are my chief authorities for the The arithmetic of Cassiodorus occupies 

dark ages. But none, in a very short com- little more than two folio pages, and does 

pass, fc equal to the third discourse of not contain one word of the common rules. 

Fleury , in the 18th volume of the 12mo The geometry is much the same : in two 

edition of his Ecclesiastical History. pages we have some definitions and axioms, 

* The trivium contained grammar, logic, but nothing farther. His logic is longer 

and rhetoric; the quadrivium, arithmetic, and better, extending to sixteen folio pages, 

geometry, musk, and astronomy, as in The grammar is very short and trifling; the 

these two lines, framed to assist the me- rhetoric, the same. 
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easily be shown, that, after the first prostration of learning, it 
was not long in giving signs of germinating afresh, and that a 
very slow and gradual improvement might be dated farther 
back than is generally believed. 1 

5. Literature was assailed in its downfall by enemies from 
Prejudices within as well as from without. A prepossession 
of the against secular learning had taken hold of those 
JjJSSt ecclesiastics who gave the tone to the rest It was 
profcne inculcated in the most extravagant degree by Gre- 

ugm gory I., the founder, in a great measure, of the papal 
supremacy, and the chief authority in the dark ages. 2 It it 
even found in Alcuin, to whom so much is due ; and it gave 
way Very gradually in the revival of literature. In some of 
the monastic foundations, especially in that of Isidore, though 
himself a man of considerable learning, the perusal of heathen 
authors was prohibited. Fortunately, Benedict, whose order 
became the most widely diffused, while he enjoined his bre- 
thren to read, copy, and collect books, was silent as to their 
nature ; concluding, probably, that they would be wholly reli- 
gious. This, in course of time, became the means of preserving 
and multiplying classical manuscripts. 8 

6. J£y however, the prejudices of the clergy stood in the 
Their use- way of what we more esteem than they did, the study 
JjJJJJJJjJji of philological literature, it is never to be forgotten, 
it. that, but for them, the records of that very literature 
would have perished. If they had been less tenacious of their 
Latin liturgy, of the vulgate translation of Scripture, and of 
the authority of the fathers, it is very doubtful whether less 
superstition would have grown up ; but we cannot hesitate to 
pronounce, that all grammatical learning would have been laid 
aside. The influence of the church upon learning, partly 

1 M. Ouisot oonflrms me In a conclusion variou, been reserved to Romans. — Henry, 

to which I had previously come, that the p. 18. 

seventh century is the nadir of the human * Gregory has been often charged, on 

mind in Europe, and that its movement in the authority of a passage In John of Salia- 

advance began before the end of the next, bury, with having burned a library of 

or, in other words, with Charlemagne, heathen authors. He has been warml/ 

Hbt. de la Civilisation en France, 1UM6. defended by Tlrabosohl, Hi. 108. Even if 

A notion probably Is current in England, the assertion of our countryman wew 

on the authority of the older writers, such more positive, he is of too late an age .to 

as Cave or Robertson, that the greatest demand much credit. Elchhorn, howevor, 

darkness was later; which is true as to produces vehement expressions of Gro- 

England itself. It was in the seventh cen- gory's disregard for learning, and even 

tury that the barbarians wen first tempted for the observance of grammatical rules, 

to enter the ohurch and obtain bishoprics, 11. 448. 

which had, in the first age after their In- » Heeren, p. 59; Etohhorn, II. 11, 12, 

40, 49, 60. 
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favorable, partly the reverse, forms the subject of Eiehhorn's 
second volume, whose comprehensive views and well-directed 
erudition, as well as his position in a great Protestant univer- 
sity, give much weight to his testimony : but we should remem- 
ber, also, that it is, as it were, by striking a balance that we 
come to this result ; and that, in many respects, the clergy coun- 
teracted that progress of improvement, which, in others, may 
be ascribed to their exertions. 

7. It is not unjust to claim for these islands the honor of 
having first withstood the dominant ignorance, and First ftp- 
even led the way in the restoration of knowledge. SwiSSg 
As early as the sixth century, a little glimmer of light learning in 
was perceptible in the Irish monasteries ; and in the and*Eng- 
next, when France and Italy had sunk in deeper igno- ]MaA - 
ranee, they stood, not quite where national prejudice has some- 
times placed them, but certainly in a very respectable position. 1 
That island both drew students from the continent, and sent 
forth men of comparative eminence into its schools and 
churches. I do not find, however, that they contributed much 
to the advance of secular, and especially of grammatical, 
learning. This is rather due to England, and to the happy 
influence of Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, an Asiatic 
Greek by birth, sent hither by the pope in 668 ; through whom, 
and his companion Adrian, some knowledge of the Latin and 
even Greek languages was propagated in the Anglo-Saxon 
church. The Venerable Bede, as he was afterwards styled, 
early in the eighth century, surpasses every other name of our 
ancient literary annals ; and, though little more than a diligent 
compiler from older writers, may perhaps be reckoned supe- 
rior to any man whom the world (so low had the East sunk 
like the West) then possessed. A desire of knowledge grew 
up. The school of York, somewhat later, became respectable, 
before any liberal education had been established in France ; 
and from this came Alcuin, a man fully equal to Bede in 
ability, though not in erudition. 9 By his assistance, and that 

1 Behhora, 11. 176, 188. See also the ever, ha* spoken so highly or so fullyof 

first volume of Moore's History of Ireland. Alcoin's merits as M. Gukot, in his EDs- 

where the claims of his country are stated toire de la Civilisation en France, vol. Ii. 

favorably, and with much learning and pp. 844^885. 

industry, but not with extravagant par- [The writings of Alcuin are not highly 

tiolity. appreciated by the learned and judicious 

* JBchhorn, U. 188, 207, 288 ; Hist. Litt. author of Biographia Britannka Uteraria, 

de la France, rols. ili. and iv. ; Henry's especially in relation to their influence 

History of England, vol. It.; Turner's upon English literature. The truth is that 

.History of Anglo-Saxons. No one, how- Alouin was a polite scholar for the age in 
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of one or two Italians, Charlemagne laid in his vast dominions 
the foundations of learning, according to the standard of that 
age, which dispelled, at least for a time, some part of the gross 
ignorance wherein his empire had been enveloped. 1 

8. The praise of haying originally established schools 

belongs to some bishops and abbots of the sixth cen- 
faefoi* the tury. They came in place of the imperial schools 
J*£°™]^ overthrown by the barbarians. 2 In the downfall of 

that temporal dominion, a spiritual aristocracy was 
providentially raised up to save from extinction the remains 
of learning, and religion itself. Some of those schools seem 
to have been preserved in the south of Italy, though merely, 
perhaps, for elementary instruction ; but in France the bar- 
barism of the latter Merovingian period was so complete, that 
before the reign of Charlemagne, all liberal studies had come 
to an end. 8 Nor was Italy in a much better state at his acces- 
sion, though he called two or three scholars from thence to his 
literary councils. The libraries were destroyed, the schools 
chiefly closed. Wherever the Lombard dominion extended, 
illiteracy was its companion. 4 

9. The cathedral and conventual schools, created or restored 
Beneficial by Charlemagne, became the means of preserving 
th*** *- that small portion of learning which continued to 
biiabed by exist. They flourished most, having had time to pro- 
him ' duce their fruits, under his successors, Louis the 
Debonair, Lothaire, and Charles the Bald. It was doubtless 
a fortunate circumstance, that the revolution of language had 
now gone far enough to render Latin unintelligible without 
grammatical instruction. Alcuin, and others who, like him, 
endeavored to keep ignorance out of the church, were anxious, 

which he lived, but no real poet. "He has, 116) gWes a list of the episcopal schools in 

on the whole," says Mr. Wright, " more France before Charlemagne, 

simplicity and less pretension in his poetry * Ante ipsnm Carolum regem In Gallia 

than his predecessor Aldhelm ; and, so far, nullum fuerat studium Uberaliumartium. 

he Is more pleasing : but unfortunately, Monachus Engolimensis, apud Launoy da 

when the latter was turgid and bombastic, Scholia celebrioribus. 

the former too often went into the opposite * Tiraboschi ; Eichhorn ; Heeren. 

extreme of being flat and spiritless ; " p. 46. * The reader may find more of the his- 

This criticism seems not unjust. Alcuin, tory of these schools in a little treatise by 

however, is an easy vcreifler, and has Launoy, De Scholia celebrioribus a Car. 

caught the tone of Ovid, sometimes of Vir- Hag. et post Car. Mag. instauratis ; also in 

gll. with some success.— 1847.] Hist. Litt. de la France, toIs. ill- and It. ; 

* Besides the above authors, see, for the Crevier, Hist, de l'Unlversit* de Paris, voL 

merits of Charlemagne as a restorer of let- 1. ; Brucker's Hist. Phil. lii. ; Muratorl, 

ten, his Life by Oaillard and Andres, Dissert. xliU. ; Tiraboschi, ill. 168; Eich- 

Origine. &c, della Litteratura, i. 166. horn. 261, 296 ; Heeren ; and Ftaury. 

s Eichhorn, U. 6, 46. Guiiot (vol. ii. p. 
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we are told, to restore orthography ; or, in other words, to pre- 
vent the written Latin from following the corruptions of 
speech. They brought back also some knowledge of better 
classical authors than had been in use. Alcuin's own poems 
could, at least, not have been written by one unacquainted with 
VirgiL 1 The faults are numerous; but the style is not always 
inelegant: and from this time, though quotations from the 
Latin poets, especially Ovid and Virgil, and sometimes from 
Cicero, are not very frequent, they occur sufficiently to show 
that manuscripts had been brought to this side of the Alps. 
They were, however, very rare. Italy was still, as might be 
expected, the chief depository of ancient writings ; and Gerbert 
speaks of the facility of obtaining them in that country. 2 

10. The tenth century used to be reckoned by mediaeval 
historians the darkest part of this intellectual night The tenth 
It was the iron age which they vie with one another SaSre^oro- 
in describing as lost in the most consummate igno- gresaive 
ranee. This, however, is much rather applicable to S^gJIpT 
Italy and England than to France and Germany, p 08 *** 
The former were both in a deplorable state of barbarism ; 8 
and there are doubtless abundant proofs of ignorance in 
every part of Europe. But, compared with the seventh and 
eighth centuries, the tenth was an age of illumination in 
France ; and Meiners, who judged the middle ages somewhat, 
perhaps, too severely, but with a penetrating and comprehen- 
sive observation, of which there had been few instances, has 
gone so far as to say, that " in no age, perhaps, did Germany 
possess more learned and virtuous churchmen of the episcopal 
order than in the latter half of the tenth and beginning of the 
eleventh century." 4 Eichhorn points out indications of a more 
extensive acquaintance with ancient writers in several French 
and German ecclesiastics of this period. 5 In the eleventh 
century, this continued to increase ; and, towards its close, we 
find more vigorous and extensive attempts at throwing off the 
yoke of barbarous ignorance, and either retrieving what had 

1 A poem by Alcuin, De Pontttdbufl wu more dark in the tenth century than 
BoclesUe Eboracensis. is published in Gale's in the ninth. — 1842. ] 
XV. Scriptores, vol. Hi. « Vergleichung der Sitten, ii. 884. The 



* Noetf quot icriptorai hi urblbus ant eleventh century he holds far more ad- 
in agria Italia) passim habeantur. Gerbert. vanced in learning than the sixth. Books 
Bpist. 130, apud Heeren, p. 166. were read in the latter which no one looked 

* [See Tiraboscbi for the one, and Tur- at in the earlier ; p. 899. 
ner's History of Anglo-Saxons for the • Allg. Oesch. Ii. 886, 898. 
other. But I do not know that England 
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been lost of ancient learning, or supplying its place by the 
original powers of the mind. 

11. It is the most striking circumstance in the literary 
want of anna k °f th e d* 1 ^ ages, that they seem to us still 
niua in the*" more deficient in native than in acquired ability, 
dark age«. rp ne meTe ignorance of letters has sometimes been 
a little exaggerated, and admits of certain qualifications ; but a 
tameness and mediocrity, a servile habit of merely compiling 
from others, runs through the writers of these centuries. It 
is not only that much was lost, but that there was nothing to 
compensate for it, — nothing of original genius in the province 
of imagination; and but two extraordinary men, Scotus Erigena 
and Gerbert, may be said to stand out from the crowd, in lite- 
rature and philosophy. It must be added as to the former, 
that his writings contain, at least in such extracts as I have 
seen, unintelligible rhapsodies of mysticism, in which, perhaps, 
he should not even have the credit of originality. Eichhora, 
however, bestows great praise on Scotus ; and the modern his- 
torians of philosophy treat him with respect. 1 

12. It would be a strange hypothesis, that no man endowed 
Prevalence ^^ su P er *or fP^ 8 °f Nature lived in so many ages, 
of bad Though the pauses of her fertility in these high 
*"■*•' endowments are more considerable, I am disposed 
to think, than any previous calculation of probabilities would 
lead us to anticipate, we could not embrace so extreme a para- 
dox. Of military skill, indeed, and civil prudence, we are not 
now speaking. But, though no man appeared of genius suffi- 
cient to burst the fetters imposed by ignorance and bad taste, 
some there must have been, who, in a happier condition of lite- 
rature, would have been its legitimate pride. We perceive, 
therefore, in the deficiencies of these writers, the effect which 
an oblivion of good models and the prevalence of a false stan- 
dard of merit may produce in repressing the natural vigor 
of the mind. Their style, where they aim at eloquence, is 
inflated and redundant, formed upon the model of the later 
fathers, whom they chiefly read, — a feeble imitation of that 

1 Extracts from John Scotus Erigena in the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, as- 

will be found in Brucker, Hist. Philoso- cribed to Dr. Hampden. But perhaps Mr. 

phlte, vol. ill. p. 619 ; in Meiners, ii. 873 ; Turner is the only one of them who has 

or more fully in Turner's History of Eng- seen, or at least read, the metaphysical 

lond, vol. i 447; and Guizot, Hist, de la treatise of John Scotus, entitled De DJvi- 

Civilisation en France, iii. 137, 178. The sione Naturae, in wliich alone we find bis 

reader may consult also Buhle, Tonne- Philosophy. It is very rare out of Eng- 

mann, and tho article on Thomas Aquinas land, nor common in it. 
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vicious rhetoric which had long overspread the Latinity of the 
empire. 1 

13. It might naturally he asked, whether fancy and feeling 
were extinct among the people, though a false taste Deficiency 
might reign in the cloister. Yet it is here that we of poetical 
find the most remarkable deficiency, and could appeal talent 
scarce to the vaguest tradition or the most doubtful fragment 
in witness of any poetical talent worthy of notice, except a 
little in the Teutonic languages. The Anglo-Saxon poetry 
has occasionally a wild spirit, rather impressive ; though it is 
often turgid, and always rude. The Scandinavian, such as the 
well-known song of Regner Lodbrog, if that be as old as 
the period before us, which is now denied, displays a still more 
poetical character. Some of the earliest German poetry, the 
song on the victory of Louis HI. over the Normans in 883, 
and, still more, the poem in praise of Hanno, Archbishop of 
Cologne, who died in 1075, are warmly extolled by Herder 
and Bouterwek. 8 In the Latin verse of these centuries, we 



1 Fkury, 1. xlv. § 19 ; and Troisieme 
Diatom* (in -vol. xiii.), P_- 6. Turner's 
History of England, iv. 197 ; and History 
of Anglo-Saxons, Hi. 403. It is sufficient 
to look at any extracts from these writers 
of the dark ages to see the justice of this 
censure. Fleury, at the conclusion of his 
excellent third discourse, justly and can- 
didly apologises for these five ages as not 
wholly destitute of learning, and far less 
of rirtue. They hare been, he says, out- 
rageously depreciated by the humanists of 
the sixteenth century, who thought good 
Latin superior to every thing else ; and by 
Protestant writers, who laid the corrup- 
tions of the church on its ignorance. Yet 
there is an opposite extreme, into which 
those who are disgusted with the common- 
places of superficial writers sometimes run ; 
an estimation of men by their relative su- 
periority above their own tunes, so as to 
forget their position in comparison with a 
fixed standard. 

An eminent living writer, who has car- 
ried the philosophy of history, perhaps, as 
for as any other, has lately endeavored, at 
considerable length, to vindicate in some 
measure the intellectual character of this 
period (Guizot, vol. il. p. 12&-224). It 
is with reluctance that I ever diner from 
M. Guizot : but the passages adduced by 
him (especially if we exclude those of the 
fifth century, the poems of Avitus, and 
the homilies of Csesarius) do not appear 
adequate to redeem the age by any signs 
of genius they display . It must always be 

VOL. I. 8 



a question of degree ; for no one is absurd 
enough to deny the existence of a relative 
superiority of talent, or the power of ex- 
pressing moral emotions, as well as relating 
facts, with some warmth and energy. The 
legends of saints, an extensive though quite 
neglected portion of the literature of the 
dark ages, to which M. Guizot has had 
the merit of directing our attention, may 
probably contain many passages, like those 
he had quoted, which will be read with 
interest ; and it is no more than justice 
that he has given them in French, rather 
than in that half-barbarous Latin, which, 
though not essential to the author's mind, 
never foils, like an unbecoming dress, to 
show the gifts of nature at a disadvantage. 
But the questions still recur : Is this, 
in itself, excellent? Would it indicate, 
wherever we should meet with it, powers 
of a high order? Do we not make a tacit 
allowance in reading it, and that very 
largely, for the mean condition in which 
we know the human mind to have been 
placed at the period ? Does it instruct us, 
or give us pleasure ? 

In what M. Guizot has said of the moral 
influence of these legends, in humanizing 
a lawless barbarian race (p. 157), I should 
be sorry not to concur : it is a striking in- 
stance of that candid and catholic spirit 
with which he has always treated the 
mediseval church. 

* Herder, Zerstreute Blatter, vol. r. p. 169, 
184; Heinsius, Lehrbuch der Deutscuen 
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find, at best, a few lines among many which show the author 
to have caught something of a classical style : the far greater 
portion is very bad. 1 

14. The very imperfect state of language, as an instrument 
imp«f«ct °^ re fi ne< ^ thought in the transition of Latin to the 
state of French, Castilian, and Italian tongues, seems the best 
J^JJJ 9 means of accounting in any satisfactory manner for 
count for this stagnation of the poetical faculties. The delicacy 

that distinguishes in words the shades of sentiment, 
the grace that brings them to the soul of the reader with the 
charm of novelty united to clearness, could not be attainable 
in a colloquial jargon, the offspring of ignorance, and indeter- 
minate possibly in its forms, which those who possessed any 
superiority of education would endeavor to avoid. We shall 
soon have occasion to advert again to this subject 

15. At the beginning of the twelfth century, we enter upon 
improTo- a new division in the literary history of Europe. 
beflJnnhiff From this time we may deduce a line of men, con- 
of tweifS spicuous, according to the standard of their times, in 
««*i«7- different walks of intellectual pursuit ; and the com- 
mencement of an interesting period, the later middle ages, in 
which, though ignorance was very far from being cleared away, 
the natural powers of the mind were developed in considerable 
activity. We shall point out separately the most important 
Le*Hnf circumstances of this progress, not all of them concur- 
jjro™- rent in efficacy with each other, for they were some- 
progress of times opposed, but all tending to arouse Europe from 
* Ba ™ ln ** indolence, and to fix its attention on literature. These 
are, 1st, The institution of universities, and the methods pur- 
sued in them ; 2d, The cultivation of the modern languages, 
followed by the multiplication of books and the extension of 



Sprachwissentchaft, It. 29; Bouterwek, quoted, which glow* with hi* own fine 

Geschirhte der Poesie and Beredsamkeit, sense of beauty. 

rol ix. p. 78, 82. The author is unknown : » Tiraboschi supposes Latin Tersffien 

" aber dem unbekannten sichert win Werk to hare been common in Italy. Lt CltU 

die Unsterblichkeit," says the latter critic, al pari che to oampagne rUoonaran dl 

One might raise a question a* to the caps- Torsi ; Ul. 207. 

city of an anonymous author to dosmms The specimens be afterwards produces, 

immortal fame. Nothing equal to this p. 219, are miserable. Hroswitha, Abbess 

poem, he says, occurs in the earlier Gcr- of Oandersheim, has, perhaps, the g r e at 

man poetry : it is an outpouring of genius, est reputation among these Latin poets, 

not without faults, but full of power and She wrote, in the tenth century, sacred 

feeling. The dialect is still Prankish, but comedies in imitation of Terence, whkh I 

approaches to Swabian. Herder calls it »* a hare not seen, and other poetry which 

truly Pindaric song." He has given large I saw many years since, and thought very 

extracts from it in the Tolume abort indUsrent. 
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the art of writing ; 3d, The investigation of the Roman law ; 
and, lastly, The return to the study of the Latin language in 
its ancient models of purity. We shall thus come down to the 
fifteenth century, and judge better of what is meant by 
the revival of letters when we apprehend with more exactness 
their previous condition. 

16. Among the Carlo vingian schools, it is doubtful whether 
we can reckon one at Paris; and, though there are origin of 
some traces of public instruction in that city about ^S^f 
the end of the ninth century, it is not certain that we Puis, 
can assume it to be more ancient. For two hundred years more, 
indeed, it can only be said that some persons appear to have 
come to Paris for the purposes of study. 1 The commence- 
ment of this famous university, like that of Oxford, has no 
record ; but it owes its first reputation to the sudden spread 
of what is usually called the scholastic philosophy. 

17. There had been hitherto two methods of treating theo- 
logical doctrines : one, that of the fathers, who built Modo8 <* 
them on Scripture, illustrated and interpreted by £«»**?* 

., . • -4. j • i ^ the science 

their own mgenuity, and m some measure also on the of theoio- 
traditions and decisions of the church; the other, &' 
which is said by the Benedictines of St Maur to have grown 
up about the eighth century (though Mosheim seems to refer 
it to the sixth), using the fathers themselves ; that is, the chief 
writers of the first six hundred years, who appear now to have 
acquired that distinctive title of honor as authority, conjointly 
with Scripture and ecclesiastical determinations, by means of 
extracts or compends of their writings. Hence, about this 
time, we find more frequent instances of a practice which had 
begun before, — that of publishing Loci communes or Catena 
patrum, being only digested extracts from the authorities 
under systematic heads. 9 Both these methods were usually 
called positive theology. 



* Crertar, L 18-75. 

• Ftoury, 8m© Discours, p. 48 (Hist. 
Bocles. toI. zUi. 12mo ed.); Hist. Litt. de 
la France, ril. 147 ; Moeheim, in Cent. tI. 
etpost: Mumtori, AntfchitWtaliane, dis- 
sert, xlffl. p. 610. In this dissertation, it 
may be observed by the way, Muratori 
gives the important fragment of Cains, a 
Roman presbyter before the end of the 
second century (as some place him), on 
the canon of the New Testament, which 
has not been quoted, as far at I know, by 
any English writer ; nor, whioh is more re- 



markable, by Mlchaelis. It will be found 
in Eichhorn, Einlettung in das Neue Testa- 
ment, iy. 85 [and I hare learned, since the 
Eublication of my first edition, that it 
printed in Routh's ReUquiss Sacra.— 

Upon this great change in the theology 
of the church, which consisted principally 
in establishing the authority of the fa- 
thers, the reader may see M. Guixot, Hist, 
de la CiTiusation, ill- 121. There seem to 
be but two causes for this : the one, a con- 
sciousness of Ignorance and inferiority to 
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18. The scholastic theology was a third method : it was, in 
Scholastic its general principle, an alliance between faith and 
phjTtta reason, — an endeavor to arrange the orthodox 6ys- 
origin. tern of the church, such as authority had made it, 
according to the rules and methods of the Aristotelian dialec- 
tics, and sometimes upon premises supplied by metaphysical 
reasoning. Lanfranc and Anselm made much use of this 
method in the controversy with Berenger as to transubstantia- 
tion, though they did not carry it so far as their successors in 
the next century. 1 The scholastic philosophy seems chiefly to 
be distinguished from thi3 theology by a larger infusion of 
metaphysical reasoning, or by its occasional inquiries into 
subjects not immediately related to revealed articles of faith. 1 
The origin of this philosophy, fixed by Buhle and Tennemann 
in the ninth century, or the age of Scotus Erigena, has been 
brought down by Tiedemann, Meiners, and Hampden 8 so low 
as the thirteenth. But Roscelin of Compiegne, a 
little before 1100, may be accounted so far the foun- 
der of the schoolmen, that the great celebrity of their dispu- 



Roscelin. 



men of so much talent as Augustin and a 
few others ; the other, a constantly grow- 
ing jealousy of the free exercise of reason, 
and a determination to keep up unity of 
doctrine. 

* Hist Iitt. de la France, nbi supra; 
Tennemann, Manuel de l'HLst. de la Phi- 
losophic, t 832; Crevier, i. 100; Andres, 
ii. 15* 

* A Jesuit of the sixteenth century thus 
shortly and clearly distinguishes the posi- 
tive from the scholastic, and both from 
natural or metaphysical theology: "At 
nos theologiam scholasticam diciinus, quae 
certiori methodo et rationibus imprimis ex 
divina Scripture, ac traditionibus seu de- 
cretis patrum in conciliis deflnitis verl- 
tatem emit, ao discutiendo comprobat. 
Quod cum in scholia praecipue argumen- 
tando comparetur, id nomen sortita est. 
Qjamobrem differt a poeitiva theologia, 
non re sed modo, quemadmodum item alia 
ratione non est eadem cum natural! theo- 
logia, quo nomine philosophi metaph) si- 
ren nominarunt. Positiva igitur non ita 
res disputandas proponit, sed pssne sen- 
tentiam ratam et firmam ponit, prsocipue 
in pietatem inoumbens. Vcrsatur autem 
et ipsa in explkatione Scriptures sacne, 
traditkmum. condUorum et sanctorum 
patrum. Natuiulis porro theologia Dei 
UAturam per nature argumenta et ratio- 
ncs inquirit, com supernaturalis, quam 
soholastioam djcimus, Dei ejusdem natu- 



ram, Tim, proprietates, caKeraeque res 
divines per ea principia restigat, quae sunt 
hominibus revelata dlvinitus." — Possevln, 
Bibliotheca Setecta, L 8, c. L 

Both positive and scholastic theology 
were much indebted to Peter Lombard, 
whose Liber Sententiarum is a digest of 
propositions extracted from the fathers, 
with no attempt to reconcile them. It 
was, therefore, a prodigious magasine of 
arms for disputation. 

s The first of these, according to Ten- 
nemann, begins the list of schoolmen 
with Hales : the two latter agree in con- 
ferring that honor on Albertus Magnus. 
Brucker inclines to Roscelin. and has been 
followed by others. It may be added, that 
Tennemann divides the scholastic philo- 
sophy into four periods, which Roscelin, 
Hales, Ockham, and the sixteenth cen- 
tury, terminate; and Buhle into three, 
ending with Roscelin. Albertus Magnus, 
and the sixteenth century. It is evident, 
that, by beginning the scholastic series 
with Roscelin, we exclude Lanfranc, and 
even Anselm, the latter of whom was cer- 
tainly a deep metaphysician ; since to him 
we owe the subtle argument for the exist- 
ence of a Deity, which Des Cartes after- 
wards revived. Buhle, 679. This argument 
was answered at the time by one Oaunelo ; 
so that metaphysical reasonings were not 
unknown in the eleventh century. Tea- 
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tations and the rapid increase of students are to be traced to 
the influence of his theories, though we have no proof that he 
ever taught at Paris. Boscelin also, having been the first to 
revive the famous question as to the reality of universal ideas, 
marks, on every hypothesis, a new era in the history of 
philosophy. The principle of the schoolmen in their inves- 
tigations was the expanding, developing, and, if possible, illus- 
trating, and clearing from objection, the doctrines of natural 
and revealed religion, in a dialectical method, and by dint of 
the subtlest reason. The questions which we deem altogether 
metaphysical, such as that concerning universal ideas, became 
theological in their hands. 1 

19. Next in order of time to Boscelin came William of 
Champeaux, who opened a school of logic at Paris Fro ^ m 
• in 1109 ; and the university can only deduce the of schoias- 
regular succession of its teachers from that time. 3 Jf^SJof 2 *" 
But his reputation was soon eclipsed and his hearers university 
drawn away by a more potent magician, Peter Abe- 
lard, who taught in the schools of Paris in the second decade 
of the twelfth century. Wherever Abelard retired, his fame 
and his disciples followed him, — in the solitary walls of the 
Paraclete as in the thronged streets of the capital ; 8 and the 
impulse given was so powerful, the fascination of a science 
which now appears arid and unproductive was so intense, that 
from this time, for many generations, it continued to engage 
the most intelligent and active minds. Paris, about the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century, in the words of the Benedictines 
of St. Maur, to whom we owe the " Histoire Litteraire de 
la France," was another Athens; the number of students 

1 Brucker, though he contains some Metropolitans, has the merit of haying 

useful extracts and tolerable general views, been the only Englishman, past or pre- 

was not well versed in the scholastic wri- sent, bo for as I know, since the revival 

ten. Meiners (in his Comparison of the of letters, who has penetrated far into the 

Middle Ages) is rather superficial as to wilderness of scholasticism. Mr. Sharon 

their philosophy, but presente a lirely Turner has given some extracts in the 

picture of the schoolmen in relation to fourth volume of his History of Eng- 

litcrature and manners. He has also, in land. 

the Transactions of the Otfttlngen Acade- [M. Cousin, in the fourth volume of his 

my, vol. xii. pp. 26-47, given a succinct Fragmens Philosophiques, has gone more 

but valuable sketch of the Nominalist and folly than any one into the philosophy of 

idealist Controversy. Tennemann, with Boscelin, and especially of Abelard. This 

whose Manuel de la Philosophic alone I am Is reprinted from the Introduction to the 

conversant, is said to have gone very deep- unpublished works of Abelard, edited by 

lv into the subject in his larger history of M. Cousin in the great series of Documens 

Philosophy. Buhle appears superficial. Inedita.— 1847.] 

Dr. Hampden, in his life of Thomas » Crevier, i. 8. 

Aquinas, and view of the scholastic phi- » Hist. Litt. de la France, vol. xii. : 

losophy, published in the Encyclopaedia Brucker, iii. 760. 
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(hyperbolically speaking, as we must presume) exceeding that 
of the citizens. This influx of scholars induced Philip Au- 
gustus some time afterwards to enlarge the boundaries of the 
city ; and this again brought a fresh harvest of students, for 
whom, in the former limits, it had been difficult to find lodg- 
ings. Paris was called, as Rome had been, the country of all 
the inhabitants of the world ; and we may add, as, for very 
different reasons, it still claims to be. 1 

20. Colleges, with endowments for poor scholars, were 
founded in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
founded. "" or even before, at Paris and Bologna, as they were 
afterwards at Oxford and Cambridge, by munificent 
patrons of letters. Charters incorporating the gradu- 
ates and students collectively, under the name of universities, 
were granted by sovereigns, with privileges perhaps too exten- 
sive, but such as indicated the dignity of learning and the 
countenance it received. 3 It ought, however, to be remem- 
bered, that these foundations were not the cause, but the effect, 
of that increasing thirst for knowledge, or the semblance of 
knowledge, which had anticipated the encouragement of the 
great The schools of Charlemagne were designed to lay the 
basis of a learned education, for which there was at that time 
no sufficient desire. 8 But, in the twelfth century, the impetu- 



Oxford. 



* Hist. Litt. de la France, ix. 78 ; Cre- 
Ticr, i. 274. 

* Floury, xvii. 18, 17; Crevler; Tlra- 
boschi, &c. A university, "universitas 
doctorum et scholarium," was so called 
cither from its incorporation, or from its 
professing to teach all subjects, as some 
have thought. Meinero, ii. 406 ; Fleury, 
xvii. 15. This excellent discourse of Fleu- 
ry, the fifth, relates to the ecclesiastical 
literature of the later middle ages. 

[The first privilege granted to Bologna 
was by Frederic Barbarossa in 1158. But 
it gives an appeal to the bishops, not to 
the rector of the university, in case any 
scholar had cause of complaint against his 
teacher. In fact, there was no rector, nor, 
properly speaking, any university, till near 
the end of the twelfth century. Savigny, 
Gesch. des RHmlschcn Rechts, 111, 152. 
And as at Bologna nothing was taught but 
jurisprudence for some time afterwards, it 
is doubted by some, whether that school 
could be called a university, which ought 
to be a place of general instruction. Tira- 
boscbl, v. 253. Upon the whole, the pre- 
cedence must be allowed, I think, to Paris ; 
but even there we cannot trace the univer- 
rtty, as strictly such, so high as 1200. "En 



cos temps la, l'ensemble des ecoles Parisi- 
ennes etait appele studium generate bien 
plfttot qu'' universitas ; ce dernier nom leur 
fut applique, peut-etre pour la premiere 
fois, dans l'andre d'Amaury de Chartres 
et do sea disciples en 1209. n n'est point 
employe dans le diplome de Philippe 
Auguste, donne en 1201, a l'oocasion d'une 
rixe violeute entre les ecoliers et les bour- 
geois de Paris." Discours sur l'etat do let- 
tres au trcizieme siecle, in Hist. Litt. de la 
France, vol. xvi. p. 46, par Daunou. 

The University of Toulouse was incorpo- 
rated with the same privileges as that of 
Paris by a bull of Gregory IX. in 1288 ; 
which seems to have been acknowledged 
as sufficient in France on several other 
occasions. Montpellier, which had for some 
time been a flourishing school of medicine, 
acquired the rights of an university before 
the end of the thirteenth century ; but no 
other is of equal antiquity. Id. pp. 67, 59. 
1842J 

* These schools, established by the Car- 
lovingian princes in convents and cathe- 
drals, declined, as it was natural to expect, 
with the rise of the universities. Meiners, 
ii. 406. Those of Paris, Oxford, and Bo- 
logna contained many thousand students. 
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osity with which men rushed to that source of what they 
deemed wisdom, the great University of Paris, did not depend 
upon academical privileges or eleemosynary stipends, which 
came afterwards ; though these were undoubtedly very effectual 
in keeping it up. The university created patrons, and was 
not created by them. And this may be said also of Oxford 
and Cambridge, in their incorporate character, whatever the 
former may have owed, if in fact it owed any thing, to the 
prophetic munificence of Alfred. Oxford was a school of great 
resort in the reign of Henry II., though its first charter was 
only granted by Henry HI. Its earlier history is but obscure, 
and depends chiefly on a suspicious passage in Ingulphus, 
against which we must set the absolute silence of other wri- 
ters. 1 It became, in the thirteenth century, second only to 
Paris in the multitude of its students and the celebrity of its 
-scholastic disputations. England, indeed, and especially 
through Oxford, could show more names of the first, class in 
this line than any other country. 2 

21. Andres is inclined to derive the institution of collegiate 
foundations in universities from the Saracens. He ooUegSate 
finds no trace of these among the ancients ; while in J^^JSJ 
several cities of Spain, as Cordova, Granada, Malaga, from the 
colleges for learned education both existed, and Baraoen- - 
obtained great renown. These were sometimes unconnected 

* Ghaldus Cambrensis, about 1180, renowned Bellodte (Oxford) hath done, 

seems the lint unequivocal witness to the And, without doubt, all impartial men 

resort of students to Oxford as an esta- may receive it for an undeniable truth, 

bushed seat of instruction. But it is cer- that the most subtle arguing in school 

tain that Vacarius read there on the civil divinity did take its beginning in England 

law in 1148 ; which affords a presumption and from Englishmen ; and that also from 

that it was already assuming the character thence it went to Paris and other parts of 

of a university. John of Salisbury, 1 France, and at length into Italy, Spain, 



think, does not mention it. In a former and other nations, as is by one observed, 

work, I gave more credence to its founda- So that, though Italy boasted that Britain 

tion by Alfred than I am now inclined to takes her Christianity first from Rome, 

do. Bologna, as well as Paris, was full of England may truly maintain, that, from 

English students about 1200. Meiners, ii. her (immediately by France). Italy first 

428. received her school divinity.'* Vol. i. p. 

* Wood expatiates on what he thought 159, A.D. 1168. 

the glorious age of the university. "What [If the authenticity of the History of 

university, I pray, can produce an invin- Croyland Abbey, under the name of In- 

dble Hales, an admirable Bacon, an excel- gulphus, cannot be maintained, as both 



lent, well-grounded Mlddleton, a subtle Sir Francis Palgrave and Mr. Wright con- 

Scotus, an approved Burley. a resolute tend, the antiquity of the University of 

Baconthorpe, a singular Ockham, a solid Oxford must, I fear, fall to the ground, 

and industrious Holcot, and a profound See Blographia Britannica Litteraria, vol. 

Bradwardin? all which persons flourished ii. p. 28. Whether Vacarius were the 

within the compass of one century. I first lecturer, or chose that town because 

doubt that neither Paris, Bologna, or a school had already been established 

Rome, that grand mistress of the Christian therein, seems not determinable, though 

world, or any place else, can do what the the latter is more likely. — 1847.] 
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■with each other, though in the same city ; nor had they, of 
course, those privileges which were conferred in Christendom. 
They were, therefore, more like, ordinary schools or gymnasia 
than universities ; and it is difficult to perceive that they sug- 
gested any thing peculiarly characteristic of the latter institu- 
tions, which are much more reasonably considered as the 
development of a native germ, planted by a few generous men, 
above all by Charlemagne, in that inclement season which was 
passing away. 1 

22. The institution of the Mendicant orders of friars, soon 
Schoiwtio after the beginning of the thirteenth century, caused 
philo *°jS y a fresh accession, in enormous numbers, to the eccle- 
EyMendi- siastical state, and gave encouragement to the scho- 
cantfriara. jagtic philosophy. Less acquainted, generally, with 
grammatical literature than the Benedictine monks, less accus- 
tomed to collect and transcribe books, the disciples of Francis 
and Dominic betook themselves to disputation, and found a 
substitute for learning in their own ingenuity and expertness.* 
The greatest of the schoolmen were the Dominican Thomas 
Aquinas and the Franciscan Duns Scotus. They were found- 
ers of rival sects, which wrangled with each other for two or 
three centuries. But the authority of their writings, which 
were incredibly voluminous, especially those of the former, 3 
impeded, in some measure, the growth of new men ; and we 
find, after the middle of the fourteenth century, a diminution 
of eminent names in the series of the schoolmen, the last of 
whom that is much remembered in modern times was William 
Ockham. 4 He revived the sect of the Nominalists, formerly 



1 Andres, ii. 129. excess in the later writers, and perspicuity 

* Meiners, ii. 615, 629. of style is altogether neglected." Ency- 

* The works of Thomas Aquinas are clopaedia Metropol., part xxxvii. p. 805. 
published in seventeen volumes folio ; The introduction of this excess of logical 
Home, 1570 : those of Duns Scotus in subtlety, carried to the most trifling sophls- 
twelTe ; Lyons, 1689. It is presumed that try, is ascribed by Meiners to Petrus His- 
much was taken down from their oral lee- panus, afterwards Pope John XXL, who 
tures. Some part of these volumes is of died in 1271 ; ii. 705. Several curious spe- 
doubtful authenticity. Meinera, ii. 718 ; cimens of scholastic folly are given by him 
Biogr. Univ. in this place. They brought a discredit 

* " In them (Scotus and Ockham), and upon the name, which has adhered to it, 
in the later schoolmen generally, down to and involved men of fine genius, such as 
the period of the Reformation, there is Aquinas himself, in the common reproach, 
more of the parade of logic, a more formal The barbarism of style, which amounted 
examination of arguments, a more bur- almost to a new language, became more 
thensome importunity of syllogizing, with intolerable in Scotus and his followers than 
loss of the philosophical power of arrange- it had been in the older schoolmen. — 
ment and distribution of the subject dis- Meiners, 722. It may be alleged, in excuse 
cussed. The dryness again inseparable of this, that words are meant to express 
from the scholastic method is carried to precise ideas ; and that it was as impos- 
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instituted by Roscelin, and, with some important variations of 
opinion, brought into credit by Abelard, but afterwards over- 
powered by the great weight of leading schoolmen on the 
opposite side, — that of the Realists. The disciples of Ockham, 
as well as himself, being politically connected with the party in 
Germany unfavorable to the high pretensions of the court of 
Rome, though they became very numerous in the universities, 
passed for innovators in ecclesiastical as well as philosophical 
principles. Nominalism itself, indeed, was reckoned by the 
adverse sect cognate to heresy. No decline, however, seems 
to have been as yet perceptible in the spirit of disputation, 
which probably, at the end of the fourteenth century, went on 
as eagerly at Paris, Oxford, and Salamanca, the great scenes 
of that warfare, as before, and which, in that age, gained 
much ground in Germany through the establishment of several 
universities. 

23. Tennemann has fairly stated the good and bad of the 
scholastic philosophy. It gave rise to a great dis- qu^^ 
play of address, subtlety, and sagacity, in the expla- of this 
nation and distinction of abstract ideas, but at the P hUo- °P h y' 
same time to many trifling and minute speculations, to a con- 
tempt of positive and particular knowledge, and to much 
unnecessary refinement 1 Fleury well observes, that the dry 
technical style of the schoolmen, affecting a geometrical 
method and closeness, is in fact more prolix and tedious than 
one more natural, from its formality in multiplying objections 
and answers. 8 And, as their reasonings commonly rest on 
disputable postulates, the accuracy they affect is of no sort of 
value. But their chief offences were the interposing obstacles 
to the revival of polite literature, and to the free expansion of 
the mind. Italy was the land where the schoolmen It VTVTaii3 
had least influence ; though many of the Italians, who !•*■* *» 
had a turn for those discussions, repaired to Paris. 8 Ita * y# 
Public schools of theology were not opened in Italy till after 
1360 ; 4 yet we find the disciples of Averroes numerous in 
the University of Padua about that time. 

24. II. The universities were chiefly employed upon this 
scholastic theology and metaphysics, with the exception of 

afble to write metaphysics in good Latin aa * See 5me Disoours, xrli. 80-50. 

the modern naturalists hare found it to ' TiraboscbJ, y. 115. 

describe plants and animals. « Id. 187, 190 ; Be Sale. Vie de Pe- 

i Manuel de la Philotophie, i. 887 ; trarque, nl 767. 
■chhorn, ii. 896. 
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Bologna, which dedicated its attention to the civil law ; and 
literature °f Montpellier, already famous as a school of medi- 
in modem cine. The laity in general might have remained in 
i * nguap *' as gross barbarity as before, while topics so removed 
from common utility were treated in an unknown tongue. We 
must therefore look to the rise of a truly native literature in 
the several languages of Western Europe, as a more essen- 
tial cause of its intellectual improvement ; and this will render 
it necessary to give a sketch of the origin and early progress 
of those languages and that new literature. 

25. No one can require to be informed, that the Italian, 
Origin of Spanish, and French languages are the principal of 
the French, many dialects deviating from each other in the 

Spanish, ./ , • /» 1 -r • • «i 

anditaiian gradual corruption of the Latin, once universally 
Un « ua « e8 - spoken by the subjects of Rome in her western pro- 
vinces. They have undergone this process of change in vari- 
ous degrees, but always from similar causes : partly from the 
retention of barbarous words belonging to their original 
languages, or the introduction of others through the settlement 
of the Northern nations in the empire ; but in a far greater 
proportion from ignorance of grammatical rules, or from 
vicious pronunciation and orthography. It has been the labor 
of many distinguished writers to trace the source and channels 
of these streams, which have supplied both the literature and 
the common speech of the south of Europe ; and perhaps not 
much will be hereafter added to researches, which, in the 
scarcity of extant documents, can never be minutely success- 
ful. Du Cange, who led the way in the admirable preface to 
his Glossary; Le Boeuf and Bonamy, in several memoirs 
among the transactions of the Academy of Inscriptions, about 
the middle of the last century ; Muratori, in his 3 2d, 33d, and 
40th dissertations on Italian antiquities*; and, with more copi- 
ous evidence and successful industry than any other, M. Ray- 
nouard, in the first and sixth volumes of his Choix des 
Poesies des Troubadours, — have collected as full a history of 
the formation of these languages as we could justly require. 

26. The pure Latin language, as we read it in the best 
Corruption ancient authors, possesses a complicated syntax and 
litin^ a? 1 manv elliptical modes of expression, which give vigor 
Lower Km- and elegance to style, but are not likely to be readily 
pire. caught by the people. If, however, the citizens of 
Rome had spoken it with entire purity, it is to be remem- 
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bered that Latin, in the later times of the republic or under 
the empire, was not, like the Greek of Athens or the Tuscan 
of Florence, the idiom of a single city, but a language spread 
over countries in which it was not originally vernacular, and 
imposed by conquest upon many parts of Italy, as it was 
afterwards upon Spain and Gaul. Thus we find even early 
proofs that solecisms of grammar, as well as barbarous phrases 
and words unauthorized by use of polite writers, were very 
common in Rome itself; and in every succeeding generation, 
for the first centuries after the Christian era, these became 
more frequent and inevitable. 1 A vulgar Roman dialect, 
called quotidianus by Quintilian, pedestris by Yegetius, usualis 
by Sidonius, is recognized as distinguishable from the pure 
Latinity to which we give the name of classical But the 
more ordinary appellation of this inferior Latin was rusHcus: 
it was the country language, or patois, corrupted in every 
manner, and, from the popular want of education, incapable of 
being restored, because it was not perceived to be erroneous.* 
Whatever may have been the case before the fall of the 
Western Empire, we have reason to believe, that, in the sixth 
century, the colloquial Latin had undergone, at least in France, 
a considerable change, even with the superior class of ecclesi- 
astics. Gregory of Tours confesses that he was habitually 
falling into that sort of error, the misplacing inflections and 



1 [As the word " barbarous " 1b applied The squama sermonJs Oeltici. mentioned 

at present with less strictness, it may be by Sidonius, has led Gray, in his valuable 

worth while to mention, that, in Latin, it remarks on rhyme, vol. if. p. 58, as it has 

meant only words borrowed from the Ian- some others, into the erroneous notion that 

guages of barbarians. This, of coarse, did a real Celtic dialect, such as Csasar found 

not include Greek ; for, though the adop- in Gaul, was still spoken. But this is in- 

tion of Greek words In Latin writers was compatible with the known history of the 

sometimes reckoned an affectation, it could French language ; and Sidonius Is one of 

not pass for a barbarism. But perhaps those loose declamatory writers whose 

the proTindal dialects of Italy were in- words are never to be construed in their 

eluded ; for it is said by Quintilian, that proper meaning ; the oommou fault of 

sometimes barbarous phrases had been Latin authors from the third century 

uttered by the audience in the theatres ; Celticus sermo was the patois of Gaul, 

theatre exclamfese barbare. —1847.1 which, having onoe been Gallia Celtic*, he 

* Du Cange, preface, pp. 18, 29. " Has- still called such. That a few proper names, 

ticum igitur sermonem non humiliorem or similar words, and probably some others, 

paulo duntaxat, et qui subliml opponitur, in French, are Celtic, is well known, 

appellabant ; sed earn etiam, qui magis Quintilian has said that a vicious ortho- 

reperet, barbarlsmis sokecismisque sea- graphy must bring on a vicious pronun- 

terat, quam apposite Sidonius squamam elation. " Quod male scribltur, male etiam 

sermonu Celtici, &c, vocat. — Rustieum, dici necesse est." But the converse of this 

qui nullis vel grammatical vel orthogra- is still more true ; and was, in fact, the 

phiss kgftras astringltur." This is nearly great cause of giving the new Romano* 

a definition of the early Romance language : language its viwbU form. 
It was Latin without grammar or ortho- 
graphy. 
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prepositions, which constituted the chief original difference of 
the rustic tongue from pure Latinity. In the opinion, indeed, 
of Raynouard, if we take his expressions in their natural 
meaning, the Romance language, or that which afterwards was 
generally called Provencal, is as old as the establishment of 
the Franks in Gaul. But this is, perhaps, not reconcilable 
with the proofs we have of a longer continuance of Latin. 
In Italy, it seems probable that the change advanced more 
slowly. Gregory the Great, however, who has been reckoned 
as inveterate an enemy of learning as ever lived, speaks with 
superlative contempt of a regard to grammatical purity in 
writing. It was a crime, in his eyes, for a clergyman to teach 
grammar ; yet the number of laymen who were competent or 
willing to do so had become very small. 

27. It may render this more clear if we mention a few of 
the growing corruptions which have in fact transformed the 
Latin into French and the sister tongues. The prepositions 
were used with no regard to the proper inflections of nouns 
and verbs. These were known so inaccurately, and so con- 
stantly put one for another, that it was necessary to have 
recourse to prepositions instead of them. Thus de and ad 
were made to express the genitive and dative cases, which is 
common in charters from the sixth to the tenth century. 
Again : it is a real fault in the Latin language, that it wants 
both the definite and indefinite article : tile and untu, espe- 
cially the former, were called in to help this deficiency. In 
the forms of Marculfus, published towards the end of the sev- 
enth century, tile continually occurs as an article; and it 
appears to have been sometimes used in the sixth. This, of 
course, by an easy abbreviation, furnished the articles in 
French and Italian. The people came soon to establish more 
uniformity of case in the noun, either by rejecting inflections 
or by diminishing their number. Raynouard gives a long list 
of old French nouns formed from the Latin accusative by 
suppressing em or am} The active auxiliary verb, than 

1 See * pueagB of Qnfotflten, 1. 9, c. 4; ning with * rowel, It wrong, ''durum ae 

quoted in Hallam's Middle Ages, chap, ix. barbarom sonat : " bat it it an equal matt 

In the grammar of Casstodoros, a mere to omit it before one beginning with a ooo- 

compilatkm from old writers, and in this sonant ; " parenim atqne Idem est Titian*, 

instance from one Cornutus. we find an- ita com Yoeah* ricut com eonsonante Jf 

other remarkable passage, which I do not Uteram,exprimere." CassJodoros, De Or- 

remember to hare seen quoted, though thographia, cap. 1. Thus we perceive that 

doubtless it has been so, on the pronond- there was a nicety as to the pronunciation 

atlon of the letter M. To utter this final of this letter, which uneducated pent 

consonant, he says, before a word begin- would naturally not regard. Hence, 
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which nothing is more distinctive of the modern languages 
from the Latin, came in from the same cause, — the disuse, 
through ignorance, of several inflections of the tenses ; to 
which we must add, that here also the Latin language is sin- 
gularly deficient, possessing no means of distinguishing the 
second perfect from the first, or " I have seen n from " I saw." 
The auxiliary verb was early applied in France and Italy to 
supply this defect ; and some have produced what they think 
occasional instances of its employment even in the best classi- 
cal authors. 

28. It seems impossible to determine the progress of these 
changes, the degrees of variation between the polite co,^,,. 
and popular, the written and spoken Latin, in the »<» of 
best ages of Rome, in the decline of the empire, and Jfv^th 
in the kingdoms founded upon its ruins ; or, final- <*rtuiy. 
ly, the exact epoch when the grammatical language ceased to 
be generally intelligible. There remains, therefore, some 
room still for hypothesis, and difference of opinion.. The 
clergy preached in Latin early in the seventh century ; and 
we have a popular song of the same age on the victory 
obtained by Clotaire II., in 622, over the Saxons. 1 This has 
been surmised by some to be a translation, merely because the 
Latin is better than they suppose to have been spoken. But, 
though the words are probably not given quite correctly, they 
seem reducible with a little emendation to short verses of 
an usual rhythmical cadence. 8 



the inscriptions of a low age, we frequently 
find this letter omitted ; as in one quoted 
by Muratori, "Ego L. Contius me bibo 
[vivo] arena [archam] feci : " and it is very 
easy to multiply instances. Thus the 
neuter and the accusative terminations 
were lost. 

» Le Boeuf, in Mem. de V Acad, des In- 
script, vol. xvil. [Liron, in a dissertation 
on the origin of the French language, 
published in his Singularity Historiques, 
I. 108, contends, from a passage in the 
life of St. Kligiufl, that Latin was the vul- 
gar tongue as late as 670. But the passage 
quoted is, perhaps, not conclusive. He 
supposes that Latin became unintelligible 
in the reign of Pepin, or the first years of 
Charlemagne ; p. 116. But this is running 
too close ; and, eren if he could be so exact 
as to any one part of France, we have no 
reason whatever to suppose that the cor- 
ruptions of language went on with equal 
steps in every province. — 1842.] 

1 Turner } in Archseotogia, vol. xiv. 178 ; 



Hallam's Middle Ages, chap. ix. ; Bouter- 
wek, Gesch. der Franstaischen Poesie,p. 18, 
observes that there are many fragments 
of popular Latin songs preserved. I have 
not found any quoted, except one, which 
be gives from La Bavaillere, which is sim- 
ple, and rather pretty ; but I know not 
whence it is taken. It seems the song of 
a female slave, and is perhaps nearly as 
old as the destruction of the empire : — 
" At quid jubes, pusiole, 
Quare mandas, flliole, 
Carmen dulce me cantare 
Cum shn longe exul valde 

Intra mare, 
cur jubes canere ? " 
Infra seems put for trans. The metre is 
rhymed trochaic ; but that is consistent 
with antiquity. It is, however, more 
pleasing than most of the Latin verse of 
this period, and is more in the tone of the 
modern languages. As it is not at all a 
hackneyed passage, I have thought it 
worthy of quotation. 
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29. But, in the middle of the eighth century, we find the 
itiBchuig- rustic language mentioned as distinct from Latin ; 1 
££££»*" and in the Co™ * 1 of Tours, held in 813, it is or- 
in eighth dered that homilies shall be explained to the people in 
and ninth. tne j r own ^Qngue, whether rustic Roman or Frankish. 
In 842, we find the earliest written evidence of its existence, 
in the celebrated oaths taken by Louis of Germany and his 
brother Charles the Bald, as well as by their vassals ; the for- 
mer in Frankish or 'early German, the latter in* their own 
current dialect. This, though with somewhat of a closer 
resemblance to Latin, is accounted by the best judges a speci- 
men of the language spoken south of the Loire, afterwards 
variously called the Langue d'Oc, Provencal, or Limousin, 
and essentially the same with the dialects of Catalonia and 
Valencia. 2 It is decidedly the opinion of M. Raynouard, as it 
was of earlier inquirers, that the general language of France 
in the ninth century was the Southern dialect, rather than 
that of the North, to which we now give the exclusive 
name of French, and which they conceive to have deviated 
from it afterwards. 3 And he has employed great labor to 
prove, that, both in Spain and Italy, this language was general- 
ly spoken, with hardly so much difference from that of France 
as constitutes even a variation of dialect, — the articles, pro- 
nouns, and auxiliaries being nearly identical ; most probably 
not with so much difference as would render the native of one 
country by any means unintelligible in another. 4 



i Acad, des Insert pt., xvil. 713. 

* Du Cange, p. 85 ; Raynouard, passim. 
M. de la Rue has called it " un Latin ox- 
pirant." Recherches sur les Bardcs d'Ar- 
morique. Between this and " un Francois 
naissant " there may be only a verbal dis- 
tinction ; but, in accuracy of definition, I 
should think M. Raynouard much more 
correct. The language of this oath cannot 
be called Latin, without a violent stretch 
of words : no Latin scholar, as such, would 
understand it, except by conjecture. On 
the other hand, most of the words, as we 
learn from M. R., are Provencal of the 
twelfth century. The passage has been 
often printed, and sometimes incorrectly. 
M. Roquefort, in the preface to his Glos- 
saire de la Langue Romano, has given a 
tracing from an ancient manuscript of 
Nitard, the historian of the ninth century, 
to whom we owe this important record of 
language. 

* The chief difference was in orthogra- 
phy. The Northerns wrote Latin words 



with an « where the South retained a ; as, 
"charitot, caritat; veritet, veritat; appelet, 
apelat. Si Ton r6tablissait dans les plus 
anciens textes Franrals les a primitifs en 

Elace des e, on aurait identiquement la 
rogue des Troubadours." Raynouard, 
Observations sur le Roman du Rou, 1829, 
p. 5. 

* The proofs of this similarity occupy 
most part of the first and sixth volumes in 
M. Raynouard's excellent work. 

[The theory of M. Raynouard, especially 
so far as it involves the existence of a 

frimitive Romance tongue, akin to the 
rovencal, itself derived from Latin, but 
spoken simultaneously, or nearly so, in 
Spain and Italy as well as France, and the 
mother of the Neo-Latin languages, has 
been opposed in the very learned Histoire 
de la Formation do la Langue Francaise, 
by H. Ampere. — 1847.] 

It is a common error to suppose that 
French and Italian had a double source, 
barbaric as well as Latin ; and that the 
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30. Thus in the eighth and ninth centuries, if not before, 
France had acquired a language, unquestionably no- j^ Ipe . 
thing else than a corruption of Latin (for the Celtic cimens of 
or Teutonic words that entered into it were by no rench * 
means numerous, and did not influence its structure), but 
become so distinct from its parent, through modes of pronun- 
ciation as well as grammatical changes, that it requires some 
degree of practice to trace the derivation of words in many 
instances. It might be expected that we should be able to 
adduce, or at least prove to have existed, a series of monu- 
ments in this new form of speech. It might naturally appear 
that poetry, the voice of the heart, would have been heard 
wherever the joys and sufferings, the hopes and cares, of 
humanity, wherever the countenance of nature or the manners 
of social life, supplied their boundless treasures to its choice ; 
and among untutored nations it has been rarely silent. Of the 
existence of verse, however, in this early period of the new 
languages, we find scarce any testimony, a doubtful passage in 
a Latin poem of the ninth century excepted, 1 till we come 
to a production on the captivity of Boethius, versified Poem on 
chiefly from passages in his Consolation, which M. Boe * hiu *- 
Raynouard, though somewhat wishing to assign a higher date, 
places about the year 1000. This is printed by him from a 
manuscript formerly in the famous Abbey of Fleury, or St. 
Benoit-sur-Loire, and now in the Public Library of Orleans. 



Northern nations, in conquering those re- 
gions, brought in a large share of their 
own language. This is like the old erro- 
neous opinion, that the Norman Conquest 
infused the French which we now find in 
our own tongue. There are certainly 
Teutonic words both in French and 
Italian, but not sufficient to affect the 
proposition that these languages are mere- 
ly Latin in their origin. These words, in 
many instances, express what Latin could 
not : thus guerra was by no means syno- 
nymous with beUwn. Yet even Roque- 
fort talks of " un jargon compose de mots 
Tudesques et Romaics,'' Discours Prelimi- 
naire, p. 19 ; forgetting which, he more 
Justly remarks afterwards on the oath of 
Charles the Bald, that it shows " la tongue 
Bomane est entierement composee de La- 
tin." A long list could no doubt be made 
of French and Italian words that cannot 
easily be traced to any Latin with which 
we are acquainted ; but wo may be sur- 
prised that it is not still longer. 
1 In a Latin eclogue quoted by Pascha- 



rius Radbert ( ob. 865 ), in the life of St. 
Adalhard, Abbot of Corbie (ob. 826), the 
Romance poets are called upon to join the 
Latins in the following lines : — 
u Rustica conoelebret Romana Latinaque 

lingua. 
Saxo, qui, pariter plangens, pro carmine 

dicat; 
Vertite hue eunctl, cecinit quam maxl- 

mus ille, 
Et tumulum ndte, et tumulo super- 

addite carmen." 
Raynouard, Choir des Poesies, vol. ii. 
p. exxxv. These lines are scarcely intel- 
ligible; but the quotation from Virgil, 
in the ninth century, perhaps deserves 
remark, though in one of Charlemagne's 
monasteries it is not by any means asto- 
nishing. Nennius, a Welsh monk, as 
some think, of the same age, who can 
hardly write Latin at all, has quoted an- 
other line : — 
u Purpurea intexti tollant autoa Brl- 
tanul." 
Gale, XV. Scriptores, iil. 102. 
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It is a fragment of 250 lines, written in stanzas of six, seven, 
or a greater number of verses of ten syllables, sometimes devi- 
ating to eleven or twelve ; and all the lines in each stanza 
rhyming masculinely with each other. It is certainly by much 
the earliest specimen of French verse ;* even if it should only 
belong, as Le Boeuf thought, to the eleventh century. 

31. M. Raynouard has asserted, what will hardly bear dis- 
ProT«*»i pute, that "there has never been composed any 
grwnm * r ' considerable work in any language till it has acquired 
determinate forms of expressing the modifications of ideas 
according to time, number, and person," or, in other words, the 
elements of grammar. 9 But whether the Provencal or 
Romance language were in its infancy so defective, he does 
not say ; nor does the grammar he has given lead us to that 
inference. This grammar, indeed, is necessarily framed in 
great measure out of more recent materials. It may be sus- 
pected, perhaps, that a language formed by mutilating the 
words of another could not for many ages be rich or flexible 
enough for the variety of poetic expression. And the more 
ancient forms would long retain their prerogative in writing : 
or, perhaps, we can only say, that the absence of poetry was 
the effect as well as the evidence of that intellectual barren- 
ness, more characteristic of the dark ages than their igno- 
rance. 

32. In Italy, where we may conceive the corruption of 
Latin re- language to have been less extensive, and where the 
u!» longer 8poken patois had never acquired a distinctive name 
in Italy, like lingua JRomana in France, we find two remark- 
able proofs, as they seem, that Latin was not wholly unintel- 



* Raynouard, toI. 11. pp. 5, 6 ; and pre- 
rvii. 
ationi philologiques et 



face, p. cxxvii. 

* Observation* philologiques et gram- 
maticales sur le Roman da Rou (1829), 



p. 28. Two ancient Prerenal grammars, 
one by Raymond Vldal in the twelfth cen- 
tury, are in existence. The language, 
therefore, must have had its determinate 
roles before that time. 

M. Raynouard has shown with a pro- 
digality of evidence the regularity of 
the French or Romance language in the 
twelfth century, and its retention of Latin 
forms in cases where it had not been sus- 
pected. Thus it is a fundamental rule, 
that, in nouns masculine, the nominative 
ends in * in the singular, but wants it in 
the plural ; while the oblique cases lose it 
m the singular, but retain It in the plural. 



This is evidently derived from the second 
declension in Latin. As for example : — 

Sing. Li princes est venus, et a eate 

sacresrois. 
Hm. Li evesque et H plus noble baron 

se sont assemble. 

Thus, also, the possessive pronoun is 
always mes, tts, ses. (meus, tuus, raw), 
in the nominative singular ; wton, ion, 
son (mtwm, &c), in the oblique regimen. 
It has been through ignorance of such 
rules that the old French poetry has 
seemed capricious, and destitute of strict 
grammar; and, in a philosophical sense, the 
simplicity and extensi venose of M. Ray- 
nouard's discovery entitle it to the appella- 
tion of beautiful. [It has, however, been 
since shown to require some limitation. J 
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ligible in the ninth and tenth centuries, and which, therefore, 
modify M. Raynouard's hypothesis as to the simultaneous 
origin of the Romance tongue. The one is a popular song of 
the soldiers, on their march to rescue the emperor Louis II., in 
881, from the violent detention in which he had been placed 
by the Duke of Benevento ; the other, a similar exhortation to 
the defenders of Modena in 924, when that city was in danger 
of siege from the Hungarians. Both of these were published 
by Muratori in his fortieth dissertation on Italian Antiquities ; 
and both have been borrowed from him by M. Sismondi, in 
his Litterature du Midi. 1 The former of these poems is 
in a loose trochaic measure, totally destitute of regard to gram- 
matical inflections. Yet some of the leading peculiarities of 
Italian, the article and the auxiliary verb, do not appear. The 
latter is in accentual iambics, with a sort of monotonous termi- 
nation in the nature of rhyme ; and in very much superior 
Latinity, probably the work of an ecclesiastic 8 It is difficult 
to account for either of these, especially the former, which is 
merely a military song, except on the supposition that the 
Latin language was not grown wholly out of popular use. 

33. In the eleventh century, France still affords us but few 
extant writings. Several, indeed, can be shown to j^^ ^ 
have once existed. The Romance language, com- eleventh 
prehending the two divisions of Provencal and century * 
Northern French, by this time distinctly separate from each 
other, was now, say the authors of the Histoire Litteraire de la 
France, employed in poetry, romances, translations, and ori- 
ginal works, in different kinds of literature; sermons were 
preached in it ; and the code, called the Assises de Jerusalem, 
was drawn up under Godfrey of Bouillon in HOC 8 Some 
part of this is doubtful, and especially the age of these laws. 
They do not mention those of William the Conqueror, record- 
ed in French by Ingulfus. Doubts have been cast by a 

1 Vol. 1. pp. 28, 27. " ta, qui serve* armls lata msenia, 

* I am at a lorn to know what Muratori Noll dormlre, moneo, sod vigil*." 

means by saying, "Son vend di dodici ^ fc ^ ^ stnn ^ observa- 

sUfebe, ma computet* u ragione de tfc«™ lfitaTtatnTSE dissert^ 

SSLmHP!? - *h7™*!?22m J& tfon > that in fhe well-known lines of 

Eir^^?' SS* JSL whiJh w ** Wror Adrian to hi. soul, "Ani- 

have understood the metre, which it ^ raiula, blandnla" which could 

perfectly regular, and even harmonious, ^^^uTJSwTh. «I««ii ^t 

Z£~ES2**m»w>>'m*Mi jem ssfai sps*#; 
£^at ssirssrfiiss: ■*«-»*- •—«-»».—* 



nunnfcttion observes, shall be demanded. 
The first two lines will serve as a speci- 
men:— 

VOU I. 4 



rhythmical. 
» VoL Til. p. 107. 
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distinguished living critic on the age of this French code, and 
upon the authenticity of the History of Ingulfus itself ; which 
he conceives, upon very plausible grounds, to be a forgery of 
Richard IL's time. The language of the laws, indeed, appears 
to be very ancient, but not probably distinguishable at this day 
from the French of the twelfth century. 1 It may be said in 
general, that, except one or two translations from books of 
Scripture, very little now extant has been clearly referred to 
an earlier period. 3 ' Yet we may suspect that the language 



1 [The French laws in Ingulfus axe 
ascertained to be a translation from the 
Latin, made in the thirteenth century.] 

9 Roquefort, Olossaire de la Langue 
Romane, p. 25. and Etat de la Poesle 
Francaise, pp. 42 and 206, mentions Seve- 
rn! religious works in the Royal Library, 
and also a metrical romance in the Bri- 
tish Museum, lately published in Paris, 
on the labulous voyage of Charlemagne 
to Constantinople. [But this romance is 
now referred by its editor, M. Michel, 
to the beginning of the twelfth centu- 
ry; and the translations of the Books 
of Kings, mentioned in the text, are so 
far from being clearly referable to an 
earlier period, that their editor, M. le 
Roux de Lincy, in Documens Inedits, 
1841, though wavering a little, evident- 
ly Inclines to place them about the 
same time. In fact, we are not able 
to prove satisfactorily that any Norman 
French, except the version of Boethius 
above mentioned, belongs to the eleventh 
century. Roquefort and Be la Rue as- 
sumed too much as to this. It may 
be mentioned here, that M. Michel 
distinguishes six dialects of Northern 
French in use during the twelfth century, 
spoken and written in Picardy, in Nor- 
mandy, in the Isle of France, in Bur- 
Kndy and some central provinces, in 
rraine, and, finally, in Poltou and 
Anjou; the last of which had a tinge 
of the Langue d'Oc. Id. Introduction, 
p. 59. — 184* .] Raynouard has collected 
a few fragments in Provencal. But I 
must dissent from this excellent writer 
tn referring the famous poem of the 
Vaudois, La Nobla Leyczon, to the year 
1100. Choix des Poesies des Trouba- 
dours, vol. ii. p. cxxxvii. I have already 
observed, that the two lines which contain 
what he calls " la date de l'an 1100 " are so 
loosely expressed as to include the whole 
ensuing century (Hallam's Middle Ages, 
chap, ix.) ; and I am now convinced that 
the poem is not much older than 1200. 
It seems probable that they reckoned 1100 
years on a loose computation, not from 
the Christian era, but from the time when 
the passage of Scripture to which these 



lines allude was written. The allusion 
may be to 1 Pet. i. 20. But it is clear, 
that, at the time of the composition of this 
poem, not only the name of Vaudois 
had been imposed on those sectaries, but 
they had become subject to persecution. 
We know nothing of this till near the end 
of the century. This poem was probably 
written in the south of France, and car- 
ried afterwards to the Alpine valleys of 
Piedmont, from which it was brought to 
Geneva and England in the seventeenth 
century. La Nobla Leyczon is published 
at length by Raynouard. It consists of 
479 lines, which seem to be rhythmical or 
aberrant Alexandrines; the rhymes un- 
certain in number, chiefly masculine. 
The poem censures the corruptions of 
the church, but contains little that would 
be considered heretical ; which agrees 
with what contemporary historians re- 
late of the original Waldenses. Any 
doubts as to the authenticity of this 
poem are totally unreasonable. M. Ray- 
nouard, an indisputably competent judge, 
observes, " Les personnes qui l'exami- 
neront aveo attention jugeront que le 
manuscrit n'a pas ete interpole." P. 
cxliii. 

I will here reprint, more accurately 
than before, the two lines supposed to 
give the poem the date of 1100: — 

" Ben ha mil et cent ancs oompli antiere- 
ment, 
Que lb script* l'ora car sen al derier 
temps." 

Can M. Raynouard. or any one else, 
be warranted by this in saying, "La dot* 
de Van 1100. qu'on lit dans ce poeme, 
merite toute confiance"? 

[The writings ascribed to the ancient 
Waldenses have lately been investigated 
with considerable acuteness and erudi- 
tion in the British Magaxlne, and the 
spuriousness of the greater part seems 
demonstrated. But those who consider 
Leger as a forger do not appear to doubt 
the authenticity of this poem. La Nobla 
Leyczon, though they entirely agree with 
me as to its probable date near the end of 
the twelfth century. — 1842.] 
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was already employed in poetry, and had been gradually 
ramifying itself by the shoots of invention and sentiment; 
since, at the close of this age, and in the next, we find a con- 
stellation of gay and brilliant versifiers, the Troubadours of 
Southern France, and a corresponding class to the north of the 
Loire. 

34. These early poets in the modern languages chiefly 
borrowed their forms of versification from the Latin. Metwa ^ 
It is unnecessary to say, that metrical composition in modem 
that language, as in Greek, was an arrangement of lan ** u ** eB 
verses corresponding by equal or equivalent feet ; all syllables 
being presumed to fall under a known division of long and 
short, the former passing for strictly the double of the latter 
in quantity of time. By this law of pronunciation, all verse 
was measured ; and to this not only actors, who were assisted 
by an accompaniment, but the orators also, endeavored to con- 
form. But the accented, or, if we choose rather to call them 
so, emphatic syllables, being regulated by a very different 
though uniform law, the uninstructed people, especially in the 
decline of Latinity, pronounced, as we now do, with little or 
no regard to the metrical quantity of syllables, but according 
to their accentual differences. And this gave rise to the popu- 
lar or rhythmical poetry of the Lower Empire; traces of 
which may be found in the second century, and even much 
earlier, but of which we have abundant proofs after the age of 
Constantine. 1 All metre, as Augustin says, was rhythm, but 
.all rhythm was not metre. In rhythmical verse, neither the 
quantity of syllables (that is, the time allotted to each by 
metrical rule), nor even in some degree their number, was 
regarded, so long as a cadence was retained in which the ear 
could recognize a certain approach to uniformity. Much popu- 
lar poetry, both religious and profane, and the public hymns 
of the church, were written in this manner. The distinction of 
long and short syllables, even while Latin remained a living 
tongue, was lost in speech, and required study to attain it. 
The accent or emphasis, both of which are probably, to a cer- 
tain extent, connected with quantity and with each other, sup- 
plied its place ; the accented syllable being, perhaps, generally 

1 The wen-kn^wn lines of Adrian to pati to he sounded as an iamUo. They 
fflonu, and hfe reply, u Ego nolo Flo- are not the earnest instance extant of die- 
ma esse," &c, are accentual trochalos, regard to quantity ; lor Suetonius quotes 
but not wholly so; lor the last line, " Scy- some satirical lines on Julius Cesser, 
thins pati prulnas," requires the word 
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lengthened in ordinary speech: though this is not the sole 
cause of length ; for no want of emphasis, or lowness of tone, 
can render a syllable of many letters short Thus we find 
two species of Latin verse : one metrical, which Prudentius, 
Fortunatus, and others aspired to write ; the other rhythmical, 
somewhat licentious in number of syllables, and wholly accent- 
ual in its pronunciation. But this kind was founded on the 
former, and imitated the ancient syllabic arrangements. Thus 
the trochaic, or line in which the stress falls on the uneven 
syllables, commonly alternating by eight and seven, a very 
popular metre from its spirited flow, was adopted in military 
songs, such as that already mentioned of the Italian soldiers in 
the ninth century. It was also common in religious chants. The 
line of eight syllables, or dimeter iambic, in which the cadence 
falls on the even places, was still more frequent in ecclesiasti- 
cal verse. But these are the most ordinary forms of versifi- 
cation in the early French or Provencal, Spanish, and Italian 
languages. The line of eleven syllables, which became in 
time still more usual than the former, is nothing else than the 
ancient hendecasyllable, from which the French, in what they 
call masculine rhymes, and ourselves more generally, from a 
still greater deficiency of final vowels, have been forced to re- 
trench the last syllable. The Alexandrine, of twelve syllables, 
might seem to be the trimeter iambic of the ancients. But 
Sanchez has very plausibly referred its origin to a form more 
usual in the dark ages, the pentameter ; and shown it in some 
early Spanish poetry. 1 The Alexandrine, in the Southern 
languages, had generally a feminine termination ; that is, in a 
short vowel : thus becoming of thirteen syllables, the stress 
falling on the penultimate, as is the usual case in a Latin pen- 
tameter verse, accentually read in our present mode. The 
variation of syllables in these Alexandrines, which run from 
twelve to fourteen, is accounted for by the similar numerical 
variety in the pentameter. 8 

1 The break in the middle of the Alex- metres which the Normans used, and 

andrine. it will oocur to every competent which we seem to hare borrowed from 

judge, has nothing analogous to it in the them, were plainly copied from the Latin 

trimeter iambic, but exactly corresponds rhythmical verses, which, in the declension 

to the inTariable law of the pentameter. of that language, were current in various 

* Roquefort, Essai sur la Poesie Fran- forms among those who either did not un- 

caise dans le 12me et 18me Siecles, p. 66 : derstand, or did not regard, the true 

Oalvani, Osserrasioni sulta Poesia de* quantity of syllables ; and the practice of 

Froratorl (Modena, 1829) ; Sanchez, Poe- rhyming is probably to be deduced from 

lias OasteUanas anteriores al lfimo Slglo, the same original.** Essay on the Lan 

vol. i. p. 122. guage and Versification of Chaucer, p 

Tyrwhitt had already observed, " The 6L 
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35. I have dwelt, perhaps tediously, on this subject, be- 
cause vague notions of a derivation of modern metri- 0r ^ tn of 
cal arrangements, even in the languages of Latin Jjgj* ** 
origin, from the Arabs or Scandinavians, have some- 
times gained credit. It has been imagined, also, that the pe- 
culiar characteristic of the new poetry, rhyme, was borrowed 
from the Saracens of Spain. 1 But the Latin language abounds 
so much in consonances, that those who have been accustomed 
to write verses in it well know the difficulty of avoiding them, 
as much as an ear formed on classical models demands ; and, 
as this jingle is certainly pleasing in itself, it is not wonderful 
that the less fastidious vulgar should adopt it in their rhythmi- 
cal songs. It has been proved by Muratori, Gray, and Turn- 
er, beyond the possibility of doubt, that rhymed Latin verse 
was in use from the end of the fourth century. 8 

36. Thus, about the time of the first crusade, we find two 
dialects of the same language, differing by that time Provencal 
not inconsiderably from each other, — the Provencal J?!^ 
and French; possessing a regular grammar, esta- poetry, 
blished forms of versification (and the early Troubadours added 
several to those borrowed from the Latin 9 ), and a flexibility 
which gave free scope to the graceful turns of poetry. Wil- 
liam, Duke of Guienne, has the glory of leading the van of 
surviving Provencal songsters. He was born in 1070, and 
may probably have composed some of his little poems before 
he joined the crusaders in 1096. If these are genuine, and 
no doubt of them seems to be entertained, they denote a con- 
siderable degree of previous refinement in the language. 4 We 
do not, I believe, meet with any other Troubadour till after the 
middle of the twelfth century. From that time till about 
the close of the thirteenth, and especially before the fall of the 
house of Toulouse in 1228, they were numerous almost as the 
gay insects of spring. Names of illustrious birth are mingled 

* Andres, with a partiality to the Sara- Gray has gone a§ deeply as any one into 
ccos of Spain, whom, by a singular as- this subject ; and though, writing at what 
sumption, he takes for his countrymen, may be called an early period of metrical 
manifested in almost every page, does not criticism, he has fallen into a few errors, 
fail to urge this. It had been said long and been too easy of credence, unanswer* 
before by Huet, and others who lived be- ably prove* the Latin origin of rhyme, 
fore these subjects had been thoroughly Gray's Works by Matbias, vol. ii. pp. 80-51. 
investigated. Origine e Progresso, *c, * See Raynouard, Roquefort, and Gal- 
il. 19*. He has been copied by Ginguene van! for the Provencal and French metres, 
and Slsmondi. which are very complicated. 

* Muratori, Antlchlta Italian©, Dissert. « Raynouard, Choix des Poesies des 
10; Turner, in Arctueologla, vol. ziv., Troubadours, vol. Ii. ; Auguis. ReeueU 
and Hist, of England, vol. iv. pp. 828, 658. des Andens Poetes Francals, vol. i. 
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in the list with those whom genius has saved from obscurity. 
They were the delight of a luxurious nobility, the pride of 
Southern France, while the great fiefs of Toulouse and Gui- 
enne were in their splendor. Their style soon extended itself to 
the Northern dialect. Abelard was the first of recorded name 
who taught the banks of the Seine to resound a tale of love ; 
and it was of Eloise that he sung. 1 " You composed," says 
that gifted and noble-spirited woman in one of her letters to 
him, " many verses in amorous measure, so sweet both in their 
language and their melody, that your name was incessantly in 
the mouths of all ; and even the most illiterate could not be 
forgetful of you. This it was chiefly that made women ad- 
mire you ; and, as most of these songs were on me and my 
love, they made me known in many countries, and caused 
many women to envy me. Every tongue spoke of your Eloise ; 
every street, every house, resounded with my name." 8 These 
poems of Abelard are lost ; but, in the Norman or Northern 
French language, we have an immense number of poets be- 
longing to the twelfth and the two following centuries. One 
hundred and twenty-seven are known by name in the twelfth 
alone, and above two hundred in the thirteenth. 8 Thibault, 

1 Bouterwek, on the authority of La any pleasure In reading, which had been 

Havaillere, seems to doubt whether these produced in Europe for 600 years, since • 

poems of Abelard were in French or Latin, the Consolation of Boethlus. But I do not 

Gesch. der Franxfoischen Poesie, p. 18. press my negative judgment. We may at 

I believe this would be thought quite least say, that the writers of the dark ages, 

paradoxical by any critic at present. if they hare left any thing intrinsically 

* " Duo autem, fatcor, tibi speciallter very good, have been ill treated by the 

inerant, quibus feminarum quarumlibet learned, who hare failed 'to extract it. 

aniinos statim allioerc poteras, dictandl Pope, it may be here observed, has done 

videlicet et cantandi gratia ; quro cssteros great injustice to Eloisa in his unrivalled 

minime philosopher assecutos esse novi- Epistle, by putting the sentiments of a 

mus. Quibus quidem quasi ludo quodain coarse and abandoned woman into her 

laborem exercltil recreans philosophici mouth. Her refusal to marry Abelard 

pleraque amatorio metro vel rithmo com- arose, not from an abstract predilection for 

posita reliquisti carmina, quae prw nimil the name of mistress above that of wife, 

suavitate tarn dlctaminis quam cantits but from her disinterested affection, whicli 

seepius frequentata tuum in ore omnium would not deprive him of the prospect of 

nomen incessanter tenebant, nt etiam ecclesiastical dignities to which his genius 

illiterates melodise dulcedo tui non sine- and renown might lead him. She judged 

ret immemores esse. Atque hinc maxima very unwisely, as it turned out, but from 

in amorem tui feminaa suspirabant. Et an unbounded generosity of character, 

sum horum pars maxima carminum nos- He was, in fact, unworthy of her aflec- 

troB decantaret amores, multis me regio- tion, which she expresses in the tenderest 

nibus brevi tempore nunciavit, et mul- language. "Deum testem invoco, si me 

tarum in me feminarum accendit invi- Augustus univereo pi-reddens mundo ma- 

diam." And in another place : "Frequent! trimonii honor© dignaretur, totumque 

carmine tuam in ore omnium Heloissam mini orbem conflrmaret in perpetuum 

ponebas : me plates omnes, me domus sin- prsesidendum, charius mlhi et dignius 

Silas resonabant." Epist. Abelardi et videretur tua did meretrix quam illiua 

elotaue. These epistles of Abelard and imperatrix." 
Eloisa, especially those of the latter, are, * Auguls, Disoours Preliminaire. p. 2 ; 

as far as I know, the first book that gives Roquefort, Etat do la Poesie FrancaJse aux 
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King of Navarre and Count of Champagne, about the middle 
of the next, is accounted by some the best, as well as noblest, 
of French poets; but the spirited and satirical Rutebouf 
might contest the preference. 

37. In this French and Provencal poetry, if we come to 
the consideration of it historically, descending from an earlier 
period, we are at once struck by the vast preponderance of 
amorous ditties. The Greek and Roman Muses, especially 
the latter, seem frigid as their own fountain in comparison. 
Satires on the great, and especially on the clergy, exhortations 
to the crusade, and religious odes, are intermingled in the 
productions of the Troubadours; but love is the prevailing 
theme. This tone they could hardly have borrowed from the 
rhythmical Latin verses, of which all that remain are without 
passion or energy. They could as little have been indebted 
to their predecessors for a peculiar gracefulness, an indescriba- 
ble charm of gayety and ease, which many of their lighter 
poems display. This can only be ascribed to the polish of 
chivalrous manners, and to the influence of feminine delicacy 
on public taste. The well-known dialogue, for example, of 
Horace and Lydia, is justly praised : nothing extant of this 
amoebean character, from Greece or Rome, is nearly so good. 
But such alternate stanzas, between speakers of different 
sexes, are very common in the early French poets ; and it 
would be easy to find some quite equal to Horace in grace and 
spirit. They had even a generic name, tensons, u contentions ; * 
that is, dialogues of lively repartee, such as we are surprised 
to find in the twelfth century, — an age accounted by many 
almost barbarous. None of these are prettier than what are 
called pastourelles, in which the poet is feigned to meet a shep- 
herdess, whose love he solicits, and by whom he is repelled 
(not always finally) in alternate stanzas. 1 Some of these 

12me et l&ne Steele*; Hist. Litt. do la an ancient prototype in the twenty-seventh 

France, xri. 288. pastoral of Theocritus, which Dryden has 

[It ought to have been observed, that translated with no diminution of its free* 

comparatively few of the poets of the dom. Some of the PastonreUes are also 

twelfth century are extant : most of them rather licentious ; but that is not the case 

are Anglo-Norman. At least ten times as with the greater part. M. Raynouard, in 

much French Terse of the thirteenth has an article of the Journal des Savans for 

beenpreserred. Hist. Iitt. de la France, 1824, p. 618, remarks the superior decency 

p. 289. " Notre prose et notre poeaJe Fran- of the Southern poets, scarcely four or flvo 

calse existoilsnt arant 1200, mais e'est au transgressing in that respect ; while many 

treirfeme rttole qu'elles commencerent a of the fabliaux in the collections of Bar- 

prendre ur. caraotere national." Id. p. bazan and Meon are of the most coarse 

264 — 1847.] and stupid ribaldrv, and such that even 

1 These hare, as Galrani has observed, the object of exhibiting ancient i 
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may be read in Roquefort, Etat de la Poesie Francaise dans 
le 12me et 13 me Siecles; others in Raynouard, Choix des 
Poesies des Troubadours; in Auguis, Recueil des Anciens 
Poetes Fran9ais ; or in Galvani, Osservazioni sulla Poesia de' 
Trovatori. 

38. In all these light compositions which gallantry or gayety 
inspired, we perceive the characteristic excellences of French 
poetry, as distinctly as in the best vaudeville of the age of 
Louis XV. We can really sometimes find little difference, 
except an obsoleteness of language, which gives them a kind 
of poignancy; and this style, as I have observed, seems to 
have been quite original in France, though it was imitated 
by other nations. 1 The French poetry, on the other hand, was 
deficient in strength and ardor. It was also too much filled 
with monotonous commonplaces ; among which the tedious 
descriptions of spring, and the everlasting nightingale, are 
eminently to be reckoned. These, perhaps, are less frequent 
in the early poems, most of which are short, than they became 
in the prolix expansion adopted by the allegorical school in 
the fourteenth century. They prevail, as is well known, in 
Chaucer, Dunbar, and several other of our own poets. 

39. The metrical romances, far from common in Provencal, 2 
Metrical but forming a large portion of what was written in 
5JJ3SJ 8 * the Northern dialect, though occasionally picturesque, 
the Dane, graceful, or animated, are seldom free from tedious 
or prosaic details. The earliest of these extant seems to be 
that of Havelok the Dane, of which an abridgment was made 

and language scarcely warranted their the envoi, or termination of a poem, by 

publication In no large a number. an address to the poem Itself or the reader, 

[A good many Pastourelles, but all tari- are said to be of Arabian origin. In as- 

ations of the same subject, are published suming that rhyme was introduced by the 

by M. Michel, in his Theatre Francais au same channel, these writers are probably 

Hoyen Age, p. 81. These are in Northern mistaken. But I have seen too little of 

dialects, and may be referred to the twelfth Oriental, and especially of Hiapano-Sara- 

and thirteenth centuries. Robin and Ma- oenic poetry, to form any opinion how far 

rion are always the shepherd or peasant the more essential characteristics of Pro- 

and his rustic love ; and a knight always Tencal Terse may hare been derived from 

interferes, with or without success, to se- it. One seems to find more of Oriental 

duce or outrage Marion. We have nothing hyperbole in the Castilian poetry, 

corresponding to these in England. — * It has been denied that there are any 

1847.] metrical romances in Provencal ; but one 

called the Philomena, on the fabulous 

1 Andres, as usual with him, whose pre- history of Charlemagne, is written after 
Judlces are all that way, derives the Pro- 1173, though not much later than 1200. 
Tencal style of poetry from the Arabians ; Journal des Sevang, 1824. [The Philome- 
and this has been countenanced, in some na is in prose ; but it has been pointed out 
measure, by Qinguene and Sismondl. to mo. that four metrical romances in Pro- 
Some of the peculiarities of the Tronba- Tencal have been brought to light by Ray- 
dours, their tensons i or contentions, and nouard and others. — 1842.] 
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by Geoffrey Gaimar, before the middle of the twelfth century. 
The story is certainly a popular legend from the Danish part 
of England, which the French versifier has called, according 
to the fashion of romances, " a Breton lay." If this word 
meant any thing more than relating to Britain, it is a plain 
falsehood; and, upon either hypothesis, it may lead us to 
doubt, as many other reasons may also, what has been so 
much asserted of late years, as to the Armorican origin of 
romantic fictions ; since the word " Breton," which some critics 
refer to Armorica, is here applied to a story of mere English 
birth. 1 It cannot, however, be doubted, from the absurd 
introduction of Arthur's name in this romance of Havelok, 
that it was written after the publication of the splendid fables 
of Geoffrey. 8 



* The Becherches sur lea Bardes d'Armo- 
rique, by that respectable veteran M. do 
la Rue, are very unsatisfactory. It does 
not appear that the Bretons hare so much 
as a national tradition of any romantic 
poetry, nor any writings in their language 
older than 1460. The authority of Warton, 
Leyden, Ellis, Turner, and Price, has ren- 
dered this hypothesis of early Armorican 
romance popular: but I' cannot believe 
that so baseless a fabric will endure much 
longer. Is it credible that tales of aristo- 
cratic splendor and courtesy sprung up in 
so poor and uncivilized a country as Bre- 
tagne ? Traditional stories they might, no 
doubt, possess, and some of these may be 
found in the Lais do Marie and other 
early poems ; but not romances of chival- 
ry. 1 do not recollect, though speaking 
without confidence, that any proof has 
been given of Armorican traditions about 
Arthur earlier than the history of Geoffrey : 
for it seems too much to interpret the word 
Britones of them rather than of the Welsh. 
Mr. Turner, I observe, without absolutely 
recanting, has much receded from his opin- 
ion of an Armorican original for Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. 

[It is not easy to perceive how the story 
of Arthur, as a Welsh prince and con- 
queror, should have originated in Brittany, 
which may have preserved some connec- 
tion with Cornwall, but none, as far as we 
know, with Wales. The Armoricans, at 
least, had no motive for inventing magnifi- 
cent fables in order to swell the glory of 
a different though cognate people. Mr. 
Wright conceives that Arthur was a my- 
thic personage in Brittany, whose legend 
was confounded by Geoffrey with real 
history. But this wholly annihilates the 
historical basis, and requires us not only 
to reject Nennius as a spurious or interpo- 
lated writer, which is Mr. Wright's hypo- 



thesis, but to consider all the Welsh poems 
which contain allusions to Arthur as pos- 
terior to the time of Geoffrey. " The 
legends of the British kings," he says, 
" appear to have been brought over from 
Bretagne. and not to have had their origin 
among the Welsh. Although wo begin 
to observe traces of the legends relating to 
Arthur and Merlin before Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth wrote, yet even the Welsh of that 
time appear to have rejected his narrative 
as fabulous." Biogr. Britann. Litteraire, 
vol. ii. p. 146. If we can depend at all on 
the stories of the Mabinogion, which a la- 
dy has so honorably brought before the 
English public, the traditional legends con- 
cerning Arthur prevailed in Wales in an 
earlier age than that of Geoffrey; and 
perhaps William of Malmesbury alluded 
to them rather than to the recent forgery, 
in the words, " Hie est Arthurus de quo 
Britonum nugae hodieque delirant ; dlgnus 
plane, quern non fallaces somniarent fivbu- 
he, sed veraces pnodicarent histories, 
quippe qui labantem patriam diu susti- 
nuerit, infractosque civium mentes ad 
bellum acuerit." De Gestis Reg. Angl., 
1. 1 Arthur's victory at Mount Badon in 
616. and his death in 687, are mentioned 
in the Annales Cambriie, prepared by the 
late Mr. Petrie for publication ; a brief 
chronicle, which seems, in part at least, 
considerably older than the twelfth centu- 
ry, if not almost contemporary. —1847.] 

' The romance of Havelok was printed 
by Sir Frederick Madden in 1829. but not 
for sale. His Introduction is of conside- 
rable value. The story of Havelok is 
that of Curan and ArgentUe, in Warner's 
Albion's England, upon which Mason 
founded a drama. Sir F. Madden refers 
the English translation to some time be- 
tween 1270 and 1290. The manuscript if 
in the Bodleian Library. The French ortr 
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hundred and forty; and modern editors have much enlarged 
the list. 1 Henry of Veldek is placed by Eichhorn about 1170, 
and by Bouterwek twenty years later : so that, at the utmost, 
we cannot reckon the period of their duration more than 
a century and a half. But the great difference percepti- 
ble between the poetry of Henry and that of the old Ger- 
man songs proves him not to have been the earliest of the 
Swabian school : he is as polished in language and versifica- 
tion as any of his successors; and, though a Northern, he 
wrote in the dialect of the house of HohenstaufFen. Wolfram 
von Eschenbach, in the first years of the next century, is 
perhaps the most eminent name of the Minnesingers, as the 
lyric poets were denominated; and is also the translator of 
several romances. The golden age of German poetry was 
before the fall of the Swabian dynasty, at the death of Conrad 
IV. in 1254. Love, as the word denotes, was the peculiar 
theme of the Minnesingers; but it was chiefly from the 
northern or southern dialects of France, especially the lat- 
,ter, that they borrowed their amorous strains. 2 In the latter 
part of the thirteenth century, we find less of feeling and in- 
vention, but a more didactic and moral tone, sometimes veiled 
in iEsopic fables, sometimes openly satirical. Conrad of 
Wiirtzburg is the chief of the later school ; but he had to 
lament the decline of taste and manners in his own age. 

42. No poetry, however, of the Swabian period, is so na- 
tional as the epic romances, which drew their subjects from 



* Bouterwek. p. 08. This collection 
was published m 1768 by Bodmer. 

* Herder, Zerstreute Blatter, vol. v. p. 
206 ; Eichhorn, Allg. Geschichte dcr Cul- 
tur, vol. 1. p. 226 ; Heinaiua. Teut, Oder 
Lehrbuch der Deutachen Sprachwissen- 
schaft, vol. iv. pp. 82-80 ; Weber's Illus- 
trations of Northern Antiquities, 1814. 
This work contains the earliest analysis, I 
believe, of the Nibelungen Lied. But. 
above all, I have been indebted to the 
excellent account of Oerman poetry by 
Bouterwek, in the ninth volume of his 
neat work, the History of Poetry and 
Eloquence since the Thirteenth Century. 
In this volume, the medteval poetry of 
Germany occupies nearly four hundred 
closely printed pases. I have since met 
with a pleasing little volume on the Lays 
of the Minnesingers, by Mr. Edgar Tay- 
lor. It contains an account of the chief 
of those poets, with translations, perhaps 
*n too modem a style ; though it may be 



true that no other would suit our modern 
taste. 

A species of love-song, peculiar, accord- 
ing to Weber (p. 9), to the Minnesingers, 
are called Watchmen's Songs. These con- 
sist in a dialogue between a lover and the 
sentinel who guards his mistress. The 
latter is persuaded to imitate " Sir Panda- 
rus of Troy ; " but, when morning breaks, 
summons the lover to quit his lady, who, 
in her turn, maintains that " it is the 
nightingale, and not the lark," with al- 
most the pertinacity of Juliet. 

Mr. Taylor remarks that the Oerman 
poets do not go so far in their idolatry of 
the fair as the Provencals, p. 127. I do 
not concur altogether in his reasons ; but, 
as the Minnesingers imitated the Pro- 
vencals, this deviation is remarkable. I 
should rather ascribe it to the hyperbolical 
tone which the Troubadours had bor- 
rowed from the Arabians, or to the sus- 
ceptibility of their temperament. 
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the highest antiquity, if they did not even adopt the language 
of primeval bards, which perhaps, though it has been sur- 
mised, is not compatible with their style. In the two most 
celebrated productions of this kind, the Helden Buch, or Book 
of Heroes, and the Nibelungen Lied, the Lay of the Nibelun- 
gen, a fabulous people, we find the recollections of an heroic 
age, wherein the names of Attila and Theodoric stand out as 
witnesses of traditional history, clouded by error and colored 
by fancy. The Nibelungen Lied, in its present form, is by an 
uncertain author, perhaps about the year 1200 ; l but it comes, 



i Weber says, " I hare no doubt what- 
erer that the romance itself is of very 
nigh antiquity,— at least of the eleventh 
century ; though certainly the present 
copy has been considerably modernised." 
Illustrations of Northern Romances, p. 
26. But Bouterwek does not seem to 
think it of so ancient a date ; and I be- 
lieve it is commonly referred to about the 
year 1200. Schlegel ascribes it to Henry 
Ton OOerdlngen. Heinsius, iv. 52. 

It is highly probable that the "bax- 
bara et antiquissima carmlna," which 
— according to Eginhard — Charlemagne 
caused to be reduced to writing, were no 
other than the legends of the Nibelungen 
lied, and similar traditions of the Gothic 
and Burgundian time. Weber, p. 6. I 
will here mention a curious Latin epic 
poem on the wars of Attila, published by 
Fischer in 1780. He concedes It to be of 
the sixth century ; but others have re- 
ferred it to the eighth. [Raynouard 
(Journal des Savans, August, 1883) places 
it in the tenth ; and my friend, the Hon. 
and Rey. W. Herbert, in the notes to his 
poem on Attila (18S7), a production dis- 
playing an union of acuteneas and erudi- 
aon with great poetical talents, has, 
probably with no knowledge of Ray- 
nouard's judgment, come to the same 
determination, from the mention of Ice- 
land, under the name of Thile, which was 
not discovered till 861. •' The poem re- 
sembles in style and substance the later 
Scandinavian sagas, and it is probably a 
Latin version of some such prose narrative ; 
and the spelling of Thule, Thile, seems to 
have been derived from the Scandinavian 
orthography Thyle. At the end of the 
tenth century, the Scandinavians, who 
were previously illiterate, began to study 
In Italy; and the discovery of Iceland 
would have transpired through them. It 
is probable that this may be the earliest 
work in which the name Thule has been 
applied to Iceland, and it is most likely 
a production of the tenth century. The 
MS. Is said to be of the thirteenth." It 
appears, however, by M. Raynouard's ar- 



ticle, that the MS. in the Royal library at 
Paris contains a dedication to an arch- 
bishop of Rome near the close of the tenth 
century; which, In the absence of any 
presumption to the contrary, may pan 
for the date of the poem.— 1842.] The 
heroes are Franks ; but the whole Is fa- 
bulous, except the name of Attila and his 
Huns. I do not know whether this has 
any connection with a history of Attila by 
a writer named Casola. existing In manu- 
script at Modena, and being probably a 
translation in prose from Latin Into Pro- 
vencal. A translation of this last Into 
Italian was published by Rossi at Ferrara 
in 1668 : it is a very scarce book ; but I 
have seen two copies of it. Weber's Illus- 
trations, p. 28 ; Efchhorn, Allg. Gesch., U. 
178 ; Gaivani, Osservasioni sulla Poeria 
de' Trovatori, p. 16. 

The Nibelungen lied seems to have been 
less popular in the middle ages than other 
romances ; evidently because It relates to 
a different state of manners. Bouterwek, 
p. 141. Heinsius observes that we must 
consider this poem as the most valuable 
record of German antiquity ; but that to 
overrate its merit, as some have been in- 
clined to do, can be of no adrantafe. (The 
Nibelungen Lied is placed by Oervinus 
about 1210. It was not liked by the cler- 
gy, doubtless on account of its heathenish 
character; nor by the courtly poets, who 
thought it too rude ; and in met the style 
Is much behind that of the age. The 
sources of this poem are unknown : that 
the author had traditional legends, and 
probably lays, to guide him. will, of course, 
hardly be doubted. little more than a 
few great names— Attila, Theodoric, Gun- 
ther — belong to real history ; but the 
whole complexion of the poem Is so dif 
ferent from that of the twelfth centurr, 
that we must believe the poet to have Im- 
bued himself by some such means with 
the spirit of times long past. No dispa- 
ragement, but the reverse, to the genius of 
him, who In these respects, as well as hi 
his animated and picturesque language, 
so powerfully reminds us of the father of 
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and, as far as we can judge, with little or no interpolation of 
circumstances, from an age anterior to Christianity, to civilize 
tion, and to the more refined forms of chivalry. We cannot 
well think the stories later than the sixth or seventh centuries. 
The German critics admire the rude grandeur of this old 
epic ; and its fables, marked with a character of barbarous 
simplicity wholly unlike that of later romance, are become in 
some degree familiar to ourselves. 

43. The loss of some accomplished princes, and of a near 
intercourse with the south of France and with Italy, Dedine ^ 
as well as the augmented independence of the Ger- German 
man nobility, only to be maintained by unceasing p 06 ^- 
warfare, rendered their manners, from the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, more rude than before. They ceased to 
cultivate poetry, or to think it honorable in their rank. 
Meantime a new race of poets, chiefly burghers of towns, 
sprang up about the reign of Rodolph of Hapsburg, before the 
lays of the Minnesingers had yet ceased to resound. These 
prudent though not inspired votaries of the Muse chose the 
didactic and moral style, as more salutary than the love-songs, 
and more reasonable than the romances. They became known 
in the fourteenth century by the name of Meister-singers, but 
are traced to the institutions of the twelfth century, called 
singing-schools, for the promotion of popular music, the favor- 
ite recreation of Germany. What they may have done for music, 
I am unable to say : it was in an evil hour for the art of 
poetry that they extended their jurisdiction over her. They 
regulated verse by the most pedantic and minute laws, such 
as a society with no idea of excellence but conformity to rule 
would be sure to adopt ; though nobler institutions have often 
done the same, and the Master-burghers were but prototypes 
of the Italian academicians. The poetry was always moral 
and serious, but flat. These Meister-singers are said to have 
originated at Mentz ; from which they spread to Augsburg, 
Strasburg, and other cities, and in none were more renowned 
than Nuremberg. Charles IV., in 1378, incorporated them 
by the name of Meistergenoss-schaft, with armorial bearings 
and peculiar privileges. They became, however, more con- 
spicuous in the sixteenth century. Scarce any names of 

poetry. The Nlbelungen Lied has been though it display* less of its original tad. 
lately modernized in Gorman ; and is read ness. — 1858.] 
perhaps with more pleasure In that form, 
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Meister-singere before that age are recorded ; nor does it seem 
that much of their earlier poetry is extant. 1 

44. The French versifiers had by this time, perhaps, become 
Poetry of ^ ess numerous > though several names in the same 
France and style of amatory song do some credit to their age. 
Spain. -g ut tne mmaxkceA f chivalry began now to be writ- 
ten in prose ; while a very celebrated poem, the Roman de la 
Rose, had introduced an unfortunate taste for allegory into 
verse, from which France did not extricate herself for several 
generations. Meanwhile the Provencal poets, who, down to 
the close of the thirteenth century, had flourished in the South, 
and whose language" many Lombards adopted, came to an end. 
After the re-union of the fief of Toulouse to the crown, and 
the possession of Provence by a Northern line of princes, their 
ancient and renowned tongue passed for a dialect, a patois of 
the people. It had never been much employed in prose, 
save in the kingdom of Arragon, where, under the name of 
Valencian, it continued for two centuries to be a legitimate 
language, till political circumstances of the same kind reduced 
it, as in Southern France, to a provincial dialect. The Cas- 
tilian language, which, though it has been traced higher in 
written fragments, may be considered to have begun, in a lite- 
rary sense, with the poem of the Cid (not later, as some have 
thought, than the middle of the twelfth century), was employed 
by a few extant poets in the next age ; and, in the fourteenth, 
was as much the established vehicle of many kinds of litera- 
ture in Spain as the French was on the other side of the 
mountains. 3 The names of Portuguese poets not less early 
than any in Castile are recorded : fragments are mentioned by 
Bouterwek as old as the twelfth century ; and there exists a 
collection of lyric poetry, in the style of the Troubadours, 
which is referred to no late part of the next age. 8 Nothing 

» Bouterwek, Iz. 271-291 ; Helnstus, shall quote the English translation of this 

It. 85-98. See also the Biographic Uni- work. 

▼enelle: art. " Folcs ; " and a good article » This very curious fact in literary tab- 
in the RetrospecttTe Review, vol. x. p. 113. tory has been brought to light by Lord 
[See also (Jerri n us. PoetbcUe Litteratar Stuart of Rothesay, who printed at Parts 
d>r Deutschen. p. 112, and post.) in 1823, twenty-fire copies of a collection 

* Sanchez, Coleccion de Poerias Castella- of ancient Portuguese songs, from a ma- 

naa anteriores al Piglo 15mo; Velasques. nuacript in the library of the College of 

Hfetoria della Poesia Espanol, which I only Nobles at Lisbon. An account of this 

know by the German translation of Dkae book, by M. Raynouard, will be found m 

(Otittingen, 1769), who has added many the Journal des Samoa for August, 1825 ; 

notes; Andres, Origin* d' ogni Litters- and I hare been favored by my noble 

tnra, fl. 158 ; Bouterwek's History of friend the editor with the loan of a copy, 

Spanish and Portuguese literature. I though my ignorance of the language pm- 
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has been published in the Castilian language of this amatory 
style older than 1400. 

45. Italy came, last of those countries where Latin had 
been spoken, to the possession of an independent Earl 
language and literature. No industry has hitherto Italian 
retrieved so much as a few lines of real Italian till tan « ,u «^ 
near the end of the twelfth century ; l and there is not much 
before the middle of the next Several poets, however, whose 
versification is not wholly rude, appeared soon afterwards. 
The Divine Comedy of Dante seems to have been commenced 
before his exile from Florence in 1304. The Italian language 
was much used in prose during the times of Dante and Fe 
trarch, though very little before. 

46. Dante and Petrarch are, as it were, the morning-stars 



▼rated me from forming an exact judg- 
ment of its contents. In the preface, the 
following circumstances are stated. )t 
consists of seventy-five folios, the first part 
having been torn off, and the manuscript 
attached to a work of a wholly different 
nature. The writing appears to be of the 
fourteenth century, and in some places 
older. The idiom seems older than the 
writing : it may be called, if I understand 
the meaning of the preface, as old as the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and 
certainly older than the reign of Denis,' 1 
" pode appellldarse coevo do seculo xiii, e de 
certo he anterior ao reynado de D. Denis." 
Denis, King of Portugal, reigned from 1279 
to 1825. It is regular in grammar, and 
for the most part in orthography, but 
contains some Oallicisms, which show 
either a connection between France and 
Portugal in that age, or a common origin 
in the Southern tongues of Europe ; since 
certain idioms found in this manuscript 
are preserved in Spanish, Italian, and Pro- 
vencal, yet are omitted in Portuguese 
dictionaries. A few poems are translated 
from Provencal ; but the greater part are 
strictly Portuguese, as the mention of 
places, names, and manners, shows. M. 
Kaynouard, however, observes, that the 
thoughts and forms of versification are 
similar to those of the Troubadours. The 
metres employed are usually of seven, 
eight, and ten syllables, the accent falling 
on the last : but some lines occur of seven, 
eight, or eleven syllables, accented on the 
penultimate ; and these are sometimes in- 
terwoven, at regular intervals, with the 
others. 

The songs, as far as I was able to judge, 
are chiefly, if not wholly, amatory : they 
generally consist of stanzas, the first of 
which is written (and printed) with inter- 



vals for musical notes, and in the form of 
prose, though really in metre. Each 
stansa has frequently a burden of two 
lines. The plan appeared to be something 
like that of the Castilian glosas of the 
fifteenth century ; the subject of the first 
stansa being repeated, and sometimes ex- 
panded, in the rest. I do not know that 
this is found in any Provencal poetry. 
The language, according to Raynouard, 
resembles Provencal more than the modern 
Portuguese does. It is a very remarkable 
circumstance, that we have no evidence, 
at least from the letter of the Marquis of 
Santillana early in the fifteenth century, 
that the Castlllans had any of these love- 
songq till long after the date of this Can- 
ctoneiro, and that we may rather collect 
from it. that the Spanish amatory poets 
chose the Oallkdan or Portuguese dialect 
in preference to their own. Though the 
very ancient collection to which this note 
refers seems to have been unknown, I 
find mention of one by Don Pedro, Count 
of Barcelos, natural son of King Denis, in 
Diese's notes on Velasques, Gesch. der 
Span. Dichtkunst, p. 70. This must have 
been in the first part of the fourteenth 
century. 

i Tirabosohi, Hi. 828, doubts the authen- 
ticity of some inscriptions referred to the 
twelfth century. The earliest genuine 
Italian seems to be a few lines by Ciullo 
d'Alcamo, a Sicilian, between 1187 and 
1198, vol. iv. p. 840. [Muratori thinks it 
probable that Italian might be written 
sometimes in the twelfth century. ' ' Quan- 
do do procisamente awenisse, not nol sap- 
piamo, perche 1' ignoransa e barbarie dl 
que' tempi non ne lascio memorla, o noa 
oomposse tale open*, che meritassero dl 
vivcrc inflno ai tempi nostri." Delia per- 
fetta Poena, v. i. p. 6. —1842.] 
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of our modern literature. I shall say nothing more of t lie 
Dante and former in this place : he does not stand in such close 
Petrarch, connection as Petrarch with the fifteenth century, nor 
had he such influence oyer the taste of his age. In this respect, 
Petrarch has as much the advantage over Dante, as he was 
his inferior in depth of thought and creative power. He 
formed a school of poetry, which, though no disciple compa- 
rable to himself came out of it, gave a character to the taste 
of his country. He did not invent the sonnet ; but he, per- 
haps, was the cause that it has continued in fashion for so 
many ages. 1 He gave purity, elegance, and even stability, 
to the Italian language, which has been incomparably les* 
changed during near five centuries since his time than it wai 
in one between the age of Guido Guinizzelli and his own j 
and none have denied him the honor of having restored a true 
feeling of classical antiquity in Italy, and consequently in 
Europe. 

47. Nothing can be more difficult than to determine, 
Change of except by an arbitrary line, the commencement of 
SAxon~to t° e English language; not so much, as in those 
English, of the Continent, because we are in want of materials, 
but rather from an opposite reason, — the possibility of tracing 
a very gradual succession of verbal changes that ended in a 
change of denomination. We should probably experience 
a similar difficulty if we knew equally well the current idiom 
of France or Italy in the seventh and eighth centuries; for, 
when we compare the earliest English of the thirteenth cen- 
tury with the Anglo-Saxon of the twelfth, it seems hard to 
Dronounce why it should pass for a separate language, rather 
than a modification or simplification of the former. We must 
conform, however, to usage, and say, that the Anglo-Saxon 
was converted into English, 1. By contracting or otherwise 
modifying the pronunciation and orthography of words ; 2. By 
omitting many inflections, especially of the noun, and conse- 
quently making more use of articles and auxiliaries ; 3. By 
the introduction of French derivatives ; 4. By using less in- 
version and ellipsis, especially in poetry. Of these, the second 
alone, I think, can be considered as sufficient to describe a 
new form of language ; and this was brought about so gradu- 

» OrwedmbenlfStortadellATnlgarPoeria, eonnet, or at toast the perfection of that fa 
vol. II. p. 269) afuerta the claim of Goiton use among the Prorencala. 
i'Aieaw to the inrention of the regular 
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ally, that we are not relieved from much of our difficulty, 
whether some compositions shall pass for the latest offspring 
of the mother or the earliest fruits of the daughter's fer- 
tility. 1 

48. The Anglo-Norman language is a phrase not quite so 
unobjectionable as the Anglo-Norman constitution ; and, as it 
is sure to deceive, we might better lay it aside altogether. 2 
In the one instance, there was a real fusion of laws and govern- 
ment, to which we can find but a remote analogy, or rather 
none at all, in the other. It is probable, indeed, that the con- 
verse of foreigners might have something to do with those 
simplifications of the Anglo-Saxon grammar which appear 
about the reign of Henry II., more than a century after the 
Conquest ; though it is also true, that languages of a very 
artificial structure, like that of England before that revolution, 
often became less complex in their forms, without any such 
violent process as an amalgamation of two different races. 8 
What is commonly called the Saxon Chronicle is continued to 
the death of Stephen in 1154, and in the same language, 
though with some loss of its purity. Besides the neglect of 
several grammatical rules, French words now and then obtrude 
themselves, but not very frequently, in the latter pages of this 
Chronicle. Peterborough, however, was quite an English 
monastery ; its endowments, its abbots, were Saxon ; and the 
political spirit the Chronicle breathes, in some passages, is that 
of the indignant subjects, servi ancor frementi, of the Norman 
usurpers. If its last compilers, therefore, gave way to some 

* It Is a proof of this difficulty, that the remarked, Chat the animals which bear a 

beat masters of our ancient language hare Saxon name in the field acquire a French 

lately introduced the word Semi-Saxon, one in the shambles. Bat even tab Is 

which is to cover every thing from 1160 to more ingenious than just ; for muttons, 

1260. — See Thorpe's preface to Analecta beeves, and porkers are good old words for 

' ~ and many other recent the living quadrupeds. [It has, of late 



years, been more usual to call the French 

* A popular and pleasing writer has poetry, written in English, Anglo-Norman, 

drawn a little upon his imagination in the — 1842.] 
following account of the language of our 

foremthers after the Conquest: " The Ian- » "Every branch of the low German 

guage of the church was Latin ; that of stock, from whence the Anglo-Saxon 

the king and nobles, Norman ; that of the sprung, displays the same simplification 

people, Anglo-Saxon : the Anglo-Norman of its grammar." Price's preface to War- 

jargon was only employed m the commer- ton, p. 110. He therefore ascribes little 

tialintercowrte between the conqueror* and influence to the Norman Conquest or to 

the conquered." Ellis's Specimens of French connections. [It ought, however. 



Early English Poets, vol. i. p. 17. What to be observed, that the simplifications of 
was this Jargon? and where do we find a the Anglo-Saxon grammar had begun be- 



proof of Its existence? and what was the fore the reign of Henry II. : the latter part 

co mm ercial intercourse hinted at? I sue- of the Saxon Chronicle affords full proof of 

pact Ellis only meant, what has often been this.— 1847.] 
VOL. I. 5 
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innovations of language, we may presume that these prevailed 
more extensively in places less secluded, and especially in 
London. 

49. We find evidence of a greater change in Layamon, a 
translator of Wace's romance of Brut from the French. Laya- 
mon's age is uncertain: it must have been after 1155, when 
the original poem was completed ; and can hardly be placed 
below 1200. His language is accounted rather Anglo-Saxon 
than English : it retains most of the distinguishing inflections 
of the mother-tongue, yet evidently differs considerably from 
that older than the Conquest, by the introduction, or at least 
more frequent employment, of some new auxiliary forms ; and 
displays very little of the characteristics of the ancient poetry, 
its periphrases, its ellipses, or its inversions. But, though trans- 
lation was the means by which words of French origin were 
afterwards most copiously introduced, very few occur in the 
extracts from Layamon hitherto published ; for we have not 
yet the expected edition of the entire work. He is not a 
mere translator, but improves much on Wace. The adoption 
of the plain and almost creeping style of the metrical French 
romance, instead of the impetuous dithyrambics of Saxon 
song, gives Layamon, at first sight, a greater affinity to the 
new English language than in mere grammatical structure he 
appears to bear. 1 

50. Layamon wrote in a village on the Severn ; 9 and it is 
Vrognu agreeable to experience, that an obsolete structure of 
of English language should be retained in a distant province, 
langu * ipe * while it has undergone some change among the less 
rugged inhabitants of a capital. The disuse of Saxon forms 
crept on by degrees : some metrical lives of saints, apparently 
written not far from the year 1250, 8 may be deemed English ; 

1 See a long extract from Layamon in himself is of no authority in this matter. 

Ellis's Specimens. This writer observes, Price inclines to put most of the poems 

that " it contains no word which we are quoted by Warton near the close of the 

under the necessity of referring to a thirteenth century. 
French root." Duke and castle seem ex- It should here be observed, that the 

ceptions; but the latter word occurs in language underwent its metamorphosis 

the Saxon Chronicle before the Conquest, into English by much less rapid gradations 

A.D. 1062 in some parts of the kingdom than in 

[' I believe that Ernley, of which Laya- others. Not only the popular dialect of 

mon is said to have been priest, is Over many counties, especially in the north, 

Ariey, near Bewdley. — 1842.] retained long, and still retains, a larger 

[Sir i F. Madden says Lower Ariey, an- proportion of the Anglo-Saxon peculiari- 

other Tillage a lew miles distant. — 1847.] ties, but we have evidence that they were 

* Ritson's Dissertat. on Romance ; Mad- not everywhere diffused in writing. A 

den's Introduction to Havelok ; Notes of manuscript In the Kentish dialect, if that 

Price, in his edition of Warton. Warton phrase is correct, bearing the date of 1840, 
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but the first specimen of it that bears a precise date is a 
proclamation of Henry III., addressed to the people of Hun- 
tingdonshire in 1258, but doubtless circular throughout Eng- 
land. 1 A triumphant song, composed, probably in London, on 
the victory obtained at Lewes by the confederate barons in 
1264, and the capture of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, is 
rather less obsolete in its style than this proclamation, as 
might naturally be expected. It could not have been written 



is more Anglo-Saxon than any of the 
poems, ascribed to the thirteenth century, 
which we read in Warton, such a* the 
legends of saints or the Ormulum. This 
very curious fret was first made known to 
the public by Mr. Thorpe, in his transla- 
tion of Caedmon, preface, p. xll. ; and an 
account of the manuscript Itself, rather 
fuller than that of Mr. T., has since been 
given in the catalogue of the Arundel 
MSS. in the British Museum. 

[The edition of Layamon alluded to in 
the text has now been published by Sir 
Frederick Madden, at the expense of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and will prove an 
important accession to the history of our 
language ; being by much the most exten- 
sive remains ox that period denominated 
Semi-Saxon. The date of this long poem 
is now referred by the editor to the reign 
of John, at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. A passage formerly quoted by 
Mr. Sharon Turner, but which had es- 
caped my recollection, manifestly was 
written after the death of Henry II. In 
1189, and probably after that of his queen 
Eleanor in 1208. Mr. Turner has there- 
tore inclined to the same period as Sir 
Frederick Madden; and others had ac- 
ceded to his opinion. The chief objection, 
and indeed the only one, may be the 
antiquity of Layamon's language com- 
pared with the Ormulum, a well-known 
but hitherto unpublished poem of a cer- 
tain Orm ; and with another poem, which 
has been printed, entitled the Owl and the 
Nightingale. Nothing can exhibit a transi- 
tional state of language better than the 
great work of Layamon, consisting of 
near 80,000 lines. These are all short, 
and, though very irregular, coming far 
nearer to the old Anglo-Saxon than to 
the octo-eyUabio French rhythm. Some 
of them are rhymed; but, in amuch larger 
proportion, the alliterative euphony of the 
Northern nations is preferred. The publi- 
cation of the entire poem enables us to 
correct some of the judgments founded on 
mere extracts : thus I should qualify what 
Is said in the text, that Layamon " adopted 
the plain and almost creeping style of the 
metrical French romance." His poem 
has more spirit and fire, in the Scandi- 



navian and Anglo-Saxon style, than had 
been supposed. Upon the whole, Layamon 
must be reckoned far more of the older 
than the newer formation : he is an eocene, 
or at most a mioceiu ; while his contem- 
poraries, as they seem to be, belong pbilo- 
logically to a later period. 

The poem of the Owl and the Nightin- 
gale is supposed by its editor, Mr. Steven- 
son, to have been written soon after the 
death of Henry II., who is mentioned in 
it. But I do not see why the passage 
leads us to more than that no other king 
of that name had reigned. We need not, 
therefore, go higher than the age of John. 
The Ormulum contains, I believe, no evi- 
dence of its date; but the language is 
very decidedly more English, the versifica- 
tion more borrowed from Norman models, 
than that of Layamon. Since it is natural 
to presume that the change of \ 



would not be alike in all parts of I _ 
and even that individuals might continue 
to pr e s er ve forms which were going into 
comparative disuse, we cannot rely on 
these varieties as indicating difference of 
age. The editor of Layamon informs us, 
that the French words in the older copy 
of that writer do not amount to fifty. The 
hypothesis, if we are to use such a word, 
that the transition of our language from 
Saxon to English took place more rapidly 
in some districts than In others, acquires 
strong confirmation from a few lines pre- 
served in Roger de Hoveden and Benedict 
Abbas about the year 1190. They seem to 
be printed inaccurately, and I shall conse- 
quently omit them here ; but the language 
is English of Henry III.'s reign. It is 
possible that it has been a little modern- 
toed in the manuscripts of those historians 
—1847.] 

1 Henry's Hist, of Britain, vol. viii., ap- 
pendix. " Between 1244 and 1268," says 
Sir F. Madden. " we know, was written the 
versification of part of a meditation of St. 
Augustine, as proved by the age of the 
prior, who gave the manuscript to the 
Durham library ;" p. 40. This, therefore, 
will be strictly the oldest piece of English 
to the date of which we can approach by 
more than conjecture. 
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later than that year ; because, in the next, the tables were 
turned on those who now exulted by the complete discom- 
fiture of their party in the battle of Evesham. Several pieces 
of poetry, uncertain as to their precise date, must be referred 
to the latter part of this century. Robert of Gloucester, after 
the year 1297, since he alludes to the canonization of St. 
Louis, 1 turned the chronicle of Geoffrey of Monmouth into 
English verse; and on comparing him with Layamon, a 
native of nearly the same part of England, and a writer on 
the same subject, it will appear that a great quantity of 
French had flowed into the language since the loss of Nor- 
mandy. The Anglo-Saxon inflections, terminations, and 
orthography had also undergone a very considerable change. 
That the intermixture of French words was very slightly 
owing to the Norman Conquest will appear probable by observ- 
ing at least as frequent an use of them in the earliest speci- 
mens of the Scottish dialect, especially a song on the death of 
Alexander HE. in 1285. There is a good deal of French in 
this, not borrowed, probably, from England, but directly from 
the original sources of imitation. 

51. The fourteenth century was not unproductive of men, 
Enguah of both English and Scotch, gifted with the powers of 
twnttTcin- P° etry ' Laurence Minot, an author unknown to 
tury. Chan. Warton, but whose poems on the wars of Edward III. 
cer. Go TO . are referred ty t h e ir publisher Ritson to 1352, is 
perhaps the first original poet in our language that has sur- 
vived ; since such of his predecessors as are now known appear 
to have been merely translators, or, at best, amplifiers, of a 
French or Latin original. The earliest historical or epic nar- 
rative is due to John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, 
whose long poem in the Scots dialect, The Bruce, commemo- 
rating the deliverance of his country, seems to have been com- 
pleted in 1373. But our greatest poet of the middle ages, 
beyond comparison, was Geoffrey Chaucer; and I do not 
know that any other country, except Italy, produced his equal 
in variety of invention, acuteness of observation, or felicity of 
expression. A vast interval must be made between Chaucer 
and any other English poet ; yet Gower, his contemporary, 
though not, like him, a poet of Nature's growth, had some 
effect in rendering the language less rude, and exciting a taste 

» Madden'B HMok, p^53. 
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for verse. If he never rises, he never sinks low : he is always 
sensible, polished, perspicuous, and not prosaic in the worst 
sense of the word. Longlands, the supposed author of Piers 
Plowman's Vision, with far more imaginative vigor, has a 
more obsolete and unrefined diction. 

52. The French language was spoken by the superior 
classes of society in England from the Conquest to 



the reign of Edward III. ; though it seems probable S^hm 
that they were generally acquainted with English, at England, 
least in the latter part of that period. But all letters, even 
of a private nature, were written in Latin till the beginning of 
the reign of Edward I., soon after 1270, when a sudden 
change brought in the use of French. 1 In grammar-schools, 
boys were made to construe their Latin into French ; and in 
the statutes of Oriel College, Oxford, we find a regulation so 
late as 1328, that the students shall converse together, if not 
in Latin, at least in French. 8 The minutes of the corpora- 
tion of London, recorded in the town-clerk's office, were in 
French, as well as the proceedings in Parliament and in the 
courts of justice ; and oral discussions were perhaps carried 
on in the same language, though this is not a necessary conse- 
quence. Hence the English was seldom written, and hardly 
employed in prose, till after the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Sir John Mandeville's Travels were written in 
1356. This is our earliest English book. 8 WiclifiVs transla- 
tion of the Bible, a great work that enriched the language, is 
referred to 1383. Trevisa's version of the Polychronicon of 
Higden was in 1385, and the Astrolabe of Chaucer in 1392. 
A few public instruments were drawn up in English under 
Richard II. ; and about the same time, probably, it began to 

1 I am Indebted for this fact, which I * [This 1b only trueas to printed books; 

haxe Tentured to generalise, to the com- for there are sereral copies of a tranala- 

municatfcm of Mr. Sterenson, late sub- (ton of the Psalter and Church Hymns, 

of public records. [I find, by Rolle, commonly called the Hermit of 



however, that letters, even in France, are Hampole, who has subjoined a comment 

said to have been written only in Lathi to on each Terse. Rolle is said by Hr. Sharon 

the end of the century. "On n'ecriTait Turner to hare died in 1849: we must, 

encore que tres pen de lettres en langue therefore, place him a little before Mande- 

Francalse." Discours but l'Etat des Let- ville. Even in htm we find a good deal of 

tres au 18me Siecle, in Hist. Litteraire de French and Latin ; which Indeed he seems 

la France, toI. xvi. p. 108. It is probable, to hay© rather studiously sought, in order 

therefore, that I have used too strong " that they that knowes noght the Latyne 

words as to the general usage.— 1842.1 be the Ynglys may come to many Latyne 

* " SI qua inter se proferant, colloqulo wordis." Baber's preface to WfclhVi 

Latino Tel saltern Galileo periruantur." Translation of New Testament.— 1847.] 
Warton. i. 6. In Merton-College Sta- 
tutes, gtren in 1271, Latin alone is pre- 
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be employed in epistolary correspondence of a private nature. 
Trevisa informs us, that, when he wrote (1385), even gentle- 
men had much left off to have their children taught French ; 
and names the schoolmaster (John Cornwall), who, soon after 
1350, brought in so great an innovation as the making his 
boys read Latin into English. 1 This change from the com- 
mon use of French in the upper ranks seems to have taken 
place as rapidly as a similar revolution has lately done in 
Germany. By a statute of 1362 (36 E. III., c. 15), all pleas 
in courts of justice are directed to be pleaded and judged in 
English, on account of French being so much unknown. But 
the laws, and, generally speaking, the records of Parliament, 
continued to be in the latter language for many years ; and we 
learn from Sir John Fortescue, a hundred years afterwards, 
that this statute itself was not fully enforced. 2 The French 
language, if we take his words literally, even in the reign of 
Edward IV., was spoken in affairs of mercantile account, and 
in many games, the vocabulary of both being chiefly derived 
from it. 8 

53. Thus, by the year 1400, we find a national literature sub- 
state of sisting in seven European languages, — three spoken 
2SJSJS m tne Spanish peninsula, the French, the Italian, the 
about 1400. German, and the English; from which last the Scots 
dialect need not be distinguished. Of these the Italian was 
the most polished, and had to boast of the greatest writers. 
The French excelled in their number and variety. Our own 
tongue, though it had latterly acquired much copiousness in 
the hands of Chaucer and Wicliffe, both of whom lavishly 
supplied it with words of French and Latin derivation, was 
but just growing into a literary existence. The German, as 
well as that of Valencia, seemed to decline. The former be- 
came more precise, more abstract, more intellectual (geistig), 
and less sensible (sinnlich) (to use the words of Eichhorn) ; 
that is, less full of ideas derived from sense, and, of conse- 
quence, less fit for poetry : it fell into the hands of lawyers 
and mystical theologians. The earliest German prose, a few 
very ancient fragments excepted, is the collection of Saxon 

1 The passage may be found quoted in custom was somewhat restrained, but not 

Warton, «M supra, or In many other hitherto quite disused." De Laudlbus 

books. Legum Anglto, c. zlviii. I quote from 

1 u In the courts of justice, they for- Water-house's translation ; but the Latin 

merly used to plead in French, till, in runs " guam plurimum restrictus est." 
purauanoo of a law to that purpose, that * De Laudibus Legum Anglia, o. xlTiii 
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laws (Sachsenspiegel), about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; the next, the Swabian collection (Schwabenspiegel), 
about 1282. 1 But these forming hardly a part of literature, 
though Bouterwek praises passages of the latter for religious 
eloquence, we may deem John Tauler, a Dominican friar of 
Strasburg, whose influence in propagating what was called 
the mystical theology gave a new tone to his country, to be the 
first German writer in prose. " Tauler," says a modern histo- 
rian of literature, "in his German sermons, mingled many 
expressions invented by himself, which were the first attempt 
at a philosophical language, and displayed surprising eloquence 
for the age wherein he lived. It may be justly said of him, 
that he first gave to prose that direction in which Luther 
afterwards advanced so far."* Tauler died in 1361. Mean- 
time, as has been said before, the nobility abandoned their 
love of verse, which the burghers took up diligently, but with 
little spirit or genius : the common language became barbarous 
and neglected, of which the strange fashion of writing half- 
Latin, half-German verses is a proof. 3 This had been com- 
mon in the darker ages : we have several instances of it in 
Anglo-Saxon, and also after the Conquest ; nor was it rare 
in France; but it was late to adopt it in the fourteenth 
century. 

54. The Latin writers of the middle ages were chiefly 
ecclesiastics ; but of these, in the living tongues, a ignorance 
large proportion were laymen. They knew, therefore, j|^S 
how to commit their thoughts to writing ; and hence fog fo 
the ignorance characteristic of the darker ages- must Jjjjj* 
seem to be passing away. This, however, is a very difficult 
though interesting question, when we come to look nearly at 
the gradual progress of rudimental knowledge. I can offer 
but an outline, which those who turn more of their attention 
towards the subject will be enabled to correct and complete. 
Before the end of the eleventh century, and especially after 
the ninth, it was rare to find laymen in France who could read 
and write. 4 The case was probably not better anywhere else, 

1 Bouterwek, p. 168. There are some those of Germany, under Raban, Notker, 

novels at the end of the thirteenth or be- Bruno, and other distinguished abbots ; 

ginning of the fourteenth century. lb. but they were generally destined for the 

* Helnsius, It. 76. church. Meiners, 11. 877. The signatures 

» Bchhorn, AHg. Geseh., i. 240. of laymen are often found to deeds of the 

4 Hist. Iitt. de la France, Til. 2. Some eighth century, and sometimes of the 

nobles sent their children to be educated ninth. Nout. Traite do la Diplomatique, 

in the schools of Charlemagne, especially 11. 422. The ignorance of the laity, ac- 
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except in Italy. I should incline to except Italy on the 
authority of a passage in Wippo, a German writer soon after 
the year 1000, who exhorts the Emperor Henry II. to cause 
the sons of the nobility to be instructed in letters, using the 
example of the Italians, with whom, according to him, it was 
a universal practice. 1 The word "clerks," or "clergymen," 
became, in this and other countries, synonymous with one 
who could write, or even read. We all know the original 
meaning of "benefit of clergy," and the test by which it 
was claimed. Yet from about the end of the eleventh, or 
at least of the twelfth century, many circumstances may lead 
us to believe that it was less and less a conclusive test, and 
that the laity came more .and more into possession of the 
simple elements of literature. 

55. L It will, of course, be admitted, that all who adminis- 
j^^^ tered or belonged to the Roman law were masters of 
forrappcw- reading and writing ; though we do not find that they 
^^. t0 were generally ecclesiastics, even in the lowest sense 
winMj«i of the word, by receiving the tonsure. Some, indeed, 
were such. In countries where the feudal law had 
passed from unwritten custom to record and precedent, and 
had grown into as much subtlety by difiuseness as the Roman 
(which was the case of England from the time of Henry II.), 
the lawyers, though laymen, were unquestionably clerks, or 
learned. H. The convenience of such elementary knowledge 
to merchants, who, both in the Mediterranean and in these 
parts of Europe, carried on a good deal of foreign commerce, 
and indeed to all traders, may induce us to believe that they 
were not destitute of it ; though it must be confessed that the 
word " clerk" rather seems to denote that their deficiency 
was supplied by those employed under them. I do not, how- 
ever, conceive that the clerks of citizens were ecclesiastics. 2 

cording to this authority, was not strictly His studiis tantos potait Tincere tyran- 

parallel to that of the church. no*. 

i " Tunc fee edfotum per terrain Teuto- Hoc serrant ItaJl post prima crepundia 

nkorum cuncti," 
QulUbet ut diTes sibi natos metruat 

omnes I am indebted lor this quotation to Mei- 

IAtterulls, legemque suam pertua- ners.ii. 844. 

deal illis, * The earnest recorded bills of exchange, 

Ut cum principibus pladtandl yene- according to Beckmann (Hist, of Inven- 

rit usus, tkms), iii. 480, are in a passageof the jurist 

Qulsflue suis librls ezemplum profe- Baldus, and bear date in 1828 ; but they 

rat iUis. were by no means in common use till the 

Morlbus his dudum yiyebat Roma next century. I do not mention this at 

decanter, bearing much on the subject of the text 
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ILL If we could rely on a passage in Ingulfiis, the practice in 
grammar-schools, of construing Latin into French, was as old 
as the reign of the Conqueror ; 1 and it seems unlikely that 
this should have been conlined to children educated for the 
English Church. IV. The poets of the north and south of 
France were often men of princely or noble birth, sometimes 
ladies : their versification is far too artificial to be deemed the 
rude product of an illiterate mind ; and to these, whose capa- 
city of holding the pen few will dispute, we must surely add a 
numerous class of readers for whom their poetry was designed. 
It may be surmised that the itinerant minstrels answered this 
end, and supplied the ignorance of the nobility ; but many 
ditties of the Troubadours were not so well adapted to the min- 
strels, who seem to have dealt more with metrical romances. 
Nor do I doubt that these also were read in many a castle of 
France and Germany. I will not dwell on the story of Fran- 
cesca of Rimini, because no one, perhaps, is likely to dispute 
that a Bomagnol lady in the age of Dante would be able to 
read the tale of Lancelot. But that romance had long been 
written ; and other ladies doubtless had read it, and possibly 
had left off reading it in similar circumstances, and as little to 
their advantage. The fourteenth century abounded with 
books in French prose ; nor were they by any means wanting 
in the thirteenth, when several translations from Latin were 
made. 8 The extant copies of some are not very few ; but no 
argument against their circulation could have been urged from 
their scarcity in the present day. It is not, of course, pretend- 
ed that they were diffused as extensively as printed books 
have been. V. The fashion of writing private letters in 
French, instead of Latin, which, as has been mentioned, came 
in among us soon after 1270, affords perhaps a presumption 
that they were written in a language intelligible to the corre- 
spondent, because he had no longer occasion for assistance in 
reading them, though they were still generally from the hand 
of a secretary. But at what time this disuse of Latin began 
on the continent of Europe, I cannot exactly determine. 

56. The art of reading does not imply that of writing: it 
seems likely that the one prevailed before the other. The lat- 
ter was difficult to acquire, in consequence of the regularity 

1 "Bt puerb ettan In •oholla principle " Notre prose et notre poeale VrancaiM 
literarum Galilee et nan Anglic* tradercn- exbtoient arant 1200 ; mate e'est au trai- 
tor." steme.slecle qn'eUas comnioneerent a pren- 

t met. LItt. do la Fiance, xvi. 144. die un caractere national." Id. 264. 
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of characters preserved by the clerks, and their complex sys- 
increased * em °^ abbreviations, which rendered the cursive 
knowledge handwriting introduced about the end of the eleventh 
?n four? g century almost as operose, to those who had not much 
teenthcen- experience of it, as the more stiff characters of older 
ury ' manuscripts. It certainly appears that even auto- 

graph signatures are not found till a late period. Philip the 
Bold, who ascended the French throne in 1272, could not 
write ; though this is not the case with any of his successors. 
I do not know that equal ignorance is recorded of any English 
sovereign ; though we have, I think, only a series of auto- 
graphs beginning with Richard II. It is said by the authors 
of Nouveau Traite de la Diplomatique, Benedictines of labo- 
rious and exact erudition, that the art of writing had become 
rather common among the laity of France before the end of 
the thirteenth century. Out of eight witnesses to a testament 
in 1277, five could write their names : at the beginning of that 
age, it is probable, they think, that not one could have done so. 1 
Signatures to deeds of private persons, however, do not begin 
to appear till the fourteenth, and were not in established use 
in France till about the middle of the fifteenth century. 8 In- 
dorsements upon English deeds, as well as mere signatures, 
by laymen of rank, bearing date in the reign of Edward II., 
are in existence ; and there is an English letter from the lady 
of Sir John Pelham to her husband in 1399, which is proba- 
bly one of the earliest instances of female penmanship. By 
the badness of the grammar, we may presume it to be her 
own. 8 

1 Vol. U. p. 423. Charters in French from the archives of the Newcastle Family, 
are rare at the beginning of the thirteenth My dear Lord, — I recommend me to 
century, but become common under Phi- your high lordship with heart and body 
lip ni. Hist. Litt. de la France, xvi. 155. and all my poor might, and with all this 
1 Ibid., p. 481 etpost. I thank you as my dear lord dearest and 
* I am Indebted for a knowledge of this best beloved of all earthly lords I say for 
letter to the Rev. Joseph Hunter, who me, and thank you my dear lord with all 
recollected to have seen it in an old edi- this that I say before of your comfortable 
tion of Collins's Peerage. Later editions letter that ye sent me from Pontefract 
have omitted it as an unimportant redun- that come to me on Mary Magdalene day ; 
dancy, though interesting even for its for by my troth I was never so glad as 
contents, independently of the value it when I heard by your letter that ye were 
acquires from the language. On account strong enough with the grace of God for 
of its scarcity, being only found in old to keep you from the malice of your ene- 
editions now not in request, I shall insert mies. And dear Lord if it like to your 
it here ; and, till any other shall prefer a high lordship that as soon as ye might 
claim, it may pass for the oldest private that I might hear of your gracious speed ; 
letter in the 'English language. I have not which as God Almighty continue and in- 
kept the orthography, but have left seve- crease. And my dear lord if it like you 
ral incoherent and ungrannnatical phrases for to know of my fare, I am hereby laid 
as they stand. It was copied by Collins in manner of a siege with the county of 
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57. Laymen, among whom Chaucer and Gower are illus- 
trious examples, received occasionally a learned edu- Awl ^ 
cation ; and indeed the great number of gentlemen state of 
who studied in the inns of court is a conclusive proof {^SSl 
that they were not generally illiterate. The com- 
mon law required some knowledge of two languages. Upon 
the whole, we may be inclined to think that in the year 
1400, or at the accession of Henry IV., the average instruction 
of an English gentleman of the first class would comprehend 
common reading and writing, a considerable familiarity with 
French, and a slight tincture of Latin ; the latter retained or 
not, according to his circumstances and character, as school 
learning is at present. This may be rather a favorable state- 
ment ; but, after another generation, it might be assumed, as 
we shall see, with more confidence as a fair one. 1 

58. A demand for instruction in the art of writing would 
increase with the frequency of epistolary correspond- invention 
ence, which, where of a private or secret nature, no <rfp*pe*« 
one would gladly conduct by the intervention of a secretary. 
Better education, more refined manners, a closer intercourse 
of social life, were the primary causes of this increase in 
private correspondence. But it was greatly facilitated by the 
invention, or rather extended use, of paper as the vehicle of 
writing, instead of parchment ; a revolution, as it may be called, 
of high importance, without which both the art of writing 
would have been much less practised, and the invention of 
printing less serviceable to mankind. After the subjuga- 



Sussex, Surrey, and a great parcel of Kent, 
so that I may nought ont no none victual 
get me but with much hard. Wherefore 
my dear if it like you by the advice of 
your wiae counsel for to get remedy of the 
salvation of your castle and withstand the 
malice of the shires aforesaid. And also 
that ye be folly informed of their great 
malice workers in these shires which that 
haves so deepitefully wrought to you, and 
to your castle, to your men, and to your 
tenants for this country hare they wasted 
for a great while. Farewell my dear lord, 
the Holy Trinity you keep from your ene- 
mies, and ever send me good tidings of 
you. Written at Perensey in the castle 
on St. Jacob day last past, 

By your own poor 
TbmytnuLord. J. Belbah. 

Sir Henry Ellis says, "We hare no- 
earlier than the fifteenth century 



which can be called a familiar letter." 
Original Letters, first series, toI. i. This 
of Lady Pelham, however, is an exception, 
and perhaps others will be found ; at least, 
It cannot now be doubtful that some were 
written, since a lady is not likely to have 
set the example. Sir H. E., nevertheless, 
is well warranted in saying, that letters 
previous to the reign of Henry V. were 
usually written in French or Latin.— 
1847.] 

1 It might be inferred from a passage In 
Richard of Bury, about 1818, that none 
but ecclesiastics could read at all. He de- 
precates the putting of books into the 
hands of torn, who do not know one side 
from another; and, in several places, it 
seems that he thought they were meant 
for " the tonsured " alone. But a great 
change took place in the ensuing hatfcen- 
tury ; and I do not believe he can be con- 
strued strictly even as to his own time. 
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tion of Egypt by the Saracens, the importation of the papyrus, 
previously in general use, came, in no long time, to an end : 
so that, though down to the end of the seventh century all 
instruments in France were written upon it, we find its place 
afterwards supplied by parchment; and, under the house 
of Charlemagne, there is hardly an instrument upon any 
other material. 1 Parchment, however, a much more dura- 
ble and useful vehicle than papyrus, 9 was expensive ; and its 
cost not only excluded the necessary waste which a free use 
of writing requires, but gave rise to the unfortunate prac- 
tice of erasing manuscripts in order to replace them with some 
new matter. This was carried to a great extent, and has 
occasioned the loss of precious monuments of antiquity, as 
is now demonstrated by instances of their restoration. 

59. The date of the invention of our present paper, manu- 
Linen-p*- ^ acture ^ from linen rags, or of its introduction into 
per: when Europe, has long been the subject of controversy. 
totnaed * That paper made from cotton was in use sooner, 
Oottoa is admitted on all sides. Some charters written upon 
paper " that material, not later than the tenth century, were 
seen by Montfaucon ; and it is even said to be found in papal 
bulls of the ninth. 8 The Greeks, however, from whom the west 
of Europe is conceived to have borrowed this sort of paper, 
did not much employ it in manuscript books, according to 
Montfaucon, till the twelfth century ; from which time it came 
into frequent use among them. Muratori had seen no writing 
upon this material older than 1100 ; though, in deference 
to Montfaucon, he admits its occasional employment earlier. 4 
It certainly was not greatly used in Italy before the thirteenth 
century. Among the Saracens of Spain, on the other hand, 
as well as those of the East, it was of much greater antiquity. 
The Greeks called it charta Damascene*; having been 
manufactured or sold in the city of Damascus ; and Gasiri, 
in his catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in the Escurial, 
desires us to understand that they are written on paper 

i Montiauoon, In Acad, des Inseript., toI. groat Importance the general use of parch- 
Ti. But Muratori says that the papyrus merit, to which, and afterwards to paper, 
was little used In the seventh centurj, the whole perishable papyraceous manu- 
al •. fu _ .. . -_ scripts were transferred, has been to the 



though writings on It may be found as late 
as the tenth ; Dissert. xUU. This disserta- 



preeerration of literature. P. 74. 



tion relates to the condition of letters in » Mem. de l'Acad. des Inscriptions, vi. 

Italy as far as the year 1100, as the zUrth 604: Noureau Traite de Diplomatique, 

does to their subsequent history. i. 617; SaTigny, Oesoh. des Romlschen 

* Heeren justly remarks (I do not know Bochts, ill. 681. 

that others hare done toe same), of how * Dissert, xlili. 
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of cotton or linen, but generally the latter, unless the con- 
trary be expressed. 1 Many in this catalogue were written 
before the thirteenth, or even the twelfth, century. 

60. This will lead us to the more disputed question, as 
to the antiquity of linen paper. The earliest dis- jj,^ 
tinct instance I have found, and which I believe ^J^* 801 * 
has hitherto been overlooked, is an Arabic version " 

of the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, the manuscript bearing the 
date of 1100. This, Gasiri observes to be on linen paper, 
not as in itself remarkable, but as accounting for its injury by 
wet It does not appear whether it were written in Spain, or, 
like many in that catalogue, brought from Egypt or the East 2 

61. The authority of Casiri must confirm beyond doubt 
a passage in Peter, Abbot of Clugni, which has Known to 
perplexed those who place the invention of linen Peter or 
paper very low. In a treatise against the Jews, CiugnL 
he speaks of books, " ex pellibus arietum, hircorum, vel vitu- 
lorum, sive ex biblis vel juncis Orientalium paludum, aut 
ex rastms veterum pannorum, seu ex ali& qualibet forte 
viliore materia compactos." A late English writer contends 
that nothing can be meant by the last words, " unless that 
all sorts of inferior substances capable of being so applied 
(among them, perhaps, hemp and the remains of cordage) were 
used at this period in the manufacture of paper." * It certain- 
ly at least seems reasonable to interpret the words, "ex 
rasuris veterum pannorum," of linen rags ; and, when I add 
that Peter Cluniacensis passed a considerable time in Spain 
about 1141, there can remain, it seems, no rational doubt, that 
the Saracens of the peninsula were acquainted with that species 
of paper, though perhaps it was as yet unknown in every 
other country. 

62. Andres asserts, on the authority of the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Barcelona, that a treaty between the And in 12th 
kings of Arragon and Castile, bearing the date of JJ^JS^ 
1178, and written upon linen paper, is extant in the 
archives of that city. 4 He alleges several other instances in 

i" Materia, nisi memoraneus sit codex, « Vol. U. p. 78. Andres has cone much 
nnlla mentio: e»teros bombycinos, eo, at length Jnto this subject, L and £MJ»Uectp 



lam partem, ehartaeeos erne colli- ed several important passage* whtoh do jiot 

gas." PraJatio, p. 7. appear in my text. The letter of Joinrille 

* Oariri, N. 737. Oodex anno Christ! has bera supposed to be addrested to Loub 



1100, chartaceus. fee. Hutln in 1814 ; but this seems inconsistent 



L00, chartaceus. *e. Hutln in 1814 ; but thi 

» See a memoir on an ancient manu- with the writer's age. 

rfAratu*,l " " 

toI. zxvi. 



script of Aratut, by Mr. Otttey, In Archa>- 
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the Dext age ; when Mabillon, who denies that paper of linen 
was then used in charters (which, indeed, no one is likely to 
maintain), mentions, as the earliest specimen he had seen in 
France, a letter of Joinville to St Louis, which must be older 
than 1270. Andres refers the invention to the Saracens of 
Spain, using the fine flax of Valencia and Murcia ; and con- 
jectures that it was brought into use among the Spaniards 
themselves by Alfonso X. of Castile. 1 

63. In the opinion of the English writer to whom we have 
Paper of above referred, paper, from *■ very early period, was 
mixed manufactured of mixed materials, which have some- 
"^ * times been erroneously taken for pure cotton. We 
have in the Tower of London a letter addressed to Henry III. 
by Raymond, son of Raymond VL, Count of Toulouse, and 
consequently between 1216 and 1222 (when the latter died), 
upon very strong paper, and certainly made, in Mr. Ottley's 
judgment, of mixed materials ; while in several of the time of 
Edward I., written upon genuine cotton paper of no great 
thickness, the fibres of cotton present themselves everywhere 
at the backs of the letters so distinctly, that they seem as if 
they might even now be spun into thread. 2 
invention 64. Notwithstanding this last statement, which I 
<* p 3bv mus ^ confin* 1 by my own observation, and of which 
some too no one can doubt who has looked at the letters them- 
low - selves, several writers of high authority, such as 

Tiraboschi and Savigny, persist not only in fixing the inven- 
tion of linen paper very low, even after the middle of the four- 
teenth century, but in maintaining that it is undistinguishable 
from that made of cotton, except by the eye of a manufac- 
turer. 8 Were this indeed true, it would be sufficient for the 
purpose we have here in view; which is, not to trace the origin 
of a particular discovery, but the employment of a useful 

1 Vol. U. p. 84. He cannot mean that it "ex rasnrlB Teterum pannorum," mean 

was never employed before Alfonso's time, "cotton paper." Heeren, p. 208. Lam- 

of which he has already given instances. blnet, on the other hand, translates them. 

* ArchsBologla, Ibid. I may, however, without hesitation, " chiffons de linge." 
observe, that a gentleman as experienced Hist, de l'Origine de l'Imprimerie, i. 08. 
as Mr. Ottley himself inclines to think the Andres has pointed out, p. 70, that Maf- 
letter of Raymond written on paper wholly fei merely says he has seen no paper of 
made of cotton, though of better manu- linen earlier than 1800, and no instrument 
facture than usual. on that material older than one of 1867, 

* Tiraboschi, v. 85 ; Savigny, Gesch. des which he found among his own family 
Rftntochen Rechta, ill. 584. He relies on a deeds. Tiraboschi, overlooking this dia- 
book I have not seen. Webrs vom Papier, Unction, quotes Maflei for his cnrn opinion 
Hall, 1789. This writer, it is said, con- as to the lateness of the invention. 
- • that the words of Peter of Clugny, 
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vehicle of writing. If it be true that cotton paper was fabri- 
cated in Italy of so good a texture that it cannot be dis- 
cerned from linen, it must be considered as of equal utility. It 
is not the case with the letters on cotton paper in our English 
repositories ; most, if not all, of which were written in France 
or Spain. But I have seen in the Chapter House at West- 
minster a letter written from Gascony, about 1315, to Hugh 
Despencer, upon thin paper, to all appearance made like that 
now in use, and with a water-mark. Several others of a simi- 
lar appearance, in the same repository, are of rather later time. 
There is also one in the King's Remembrancer's Office of the 
11th of Edward HL (1337 or 1338), containing the accounts 
of the king's ambassadors to the Count of Holland, and pro- 
bably written in that country. This paper has a water-mark ; 
and, if it is not of linen, is at least not easily distinguishable. 
Bullet declares that he saw at Besancon a deed of 1302 on 
linen paper. Several are alleged to exist in Germany before 
the middle of the century ; and Lambinet mentions, though 
but on the authority of a periodical publication, a register of 
expenses from 1323 to 1354, found in a church at Caen, writ- 
ten on two hundred and eight sheets of that substance. 1 One 
of the Cottonian manuscripts (Galba, B. I.) is called Codex 
Chartaceus in the catalogue. It contains a long series of 
public letters, chiefly written in the Netherlands, from an early 
part of the reign of Edward HL to that of Henry IV. But, 
upon examination, I find the title not quite accurate : several 
letters, and especially the earliest, are written on parchment ; 
and paper does not appear at soonest till near the end of 
Edward's reign. 8 Sir Henry Ellis has said that "very few 
instances indeed occur, before the fifteenth century, of letters 
written upon paper." 8 The use of cotton paper was by no 
means general, or even, I believe, frequent, except in Spain and 
Italy ; perhaps also in the south of France. Nor was it much 
employed, even in Italy, for books. Savigny tells us there 
are few manuscripts of law-books, among the multitude that 
exist, which are not written on parchment. 



i Lambinet. not supra. [linen paper. a Andres, p. 68, mentions a note, written 

it Is said in Hist. Litttraire de la Irance. In 1842, in the Cotton Library, as the ear- 

ZfL 86, b used in some proceedings against llest English specimen of linen paper. I 

the Templars in 1800 ; but the author do not know to what this refers. In the 

known of none earlier. He does not men- above-mentioned Codex Chartaceus Is a 

tkm ootton paper at all : writing was on letter of 1841 ; but it is on parchment, 

vellum or parchment. — 1842.] ' Ellis's Original Letters, i. 1. 
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ancient learning, as well as with moral and political science, 
renders it deserving of a place in any general account either 
of mediaeval or modern literature. 

67. That the Roman laws, such as they subsisted in the 
Western Empire at the time of its dismemberment in Roman 
the fifth century, were received in the new kingdoms JjJJnT™* 
of the Gothic, Lombard, and Carlovingian dynasties, unknown. 
as the rule of those who by birth and choice submitted to them, 
was shown by Muratori and other writers of the last century. 
This subject has received additional illustration from the 
acute and laborious Savigny, who has succeeded in tracing 
sufficient evidence of what had been in fact stated by Muratori, 
that not only an abridgment of the Theodosian Code, but that 
of Justinian, and even the Pandects, were known in different 
parts of Europe long before the epoch formerly assigned for 
the restoration of that jurisprudence. 1 The popular story, 
already much discredited, that the famous copy of the Pan- 
dects, now in the Laurentian Library at Florence, was brought 
to Pisa from Amalfi, after the capture of that city by Roger, 
King of Sicily, with the aid of a Pisan fleet in 1135, and be- 
came the means of diffusing an acquaintance with that portion 
of the law through Italy, is shown by him not only. to rest on 
very slight evidence, but to be unquestionably, in the latter and 
more important circumstance, destitute of all foundation. 8 It 
is still indeed an undetermined question, whether other exist- 
ing manuscripts of the Pandects are not derived from this 
illustrious copy, which alone contains the entire fifty books, 
and which has been preserved with a traditional veneration 
indicating some superiority: but Savigny has shown, that 
Peter of Valence, a jurist of the eleventh century, made use 
of an independent manuscript ; and it is certain that the Pan- 
dects were the subject of legal studies before the siege of 
Amalfi. 

68. Irnerius, by universal testimony, was the founder of all 

1 It cube no disparagement to Savigny, pons to have been written at Valence 
who does not claim perfect originality, to before the time of Gregory VII. The Pan- 
say that Muratori, in his 44th dissertation, dects are herein cited so copiously, as to 
gives several instances of quotations from leave no doubt that Peter was acquainted 
the Pandects in writers older than the cap- with the entire collection. In other in- 
tore of Amalfi. stances, it might be doubted whether the 

[The most decisive proof that Savigny quotation implies more than a partial 

has adduced for the use of the Pandects knowledge. Savigny, Gesch. Rifmisch. 

before the twelfth century is from a work Rechts, vol. ii. Appendix.— 1847.] 

" * r the name of Petrus. called Excep- * Savigny, Geechiohte dee RiJmiachen 



tiones Leguin Ronianorum, which he sup- Rechts in mittel Alter, ill. 88. 
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learned investigation into the laws of Justinian. He gave leo- 
irneritu • tures u P° n them at Bologna, his native city, not long, 
his Ant ' in Savigny's opinion, after the commencement of 
successors, tne century ; l and, besides this oral instruction, he 
began the practice of making glosses, or short marginal ex- 
planations, on the law-books, with the whole of which he was 
acquainted. We owe also to him, according to ancient 
opinion, though much controverted in later times, an epitome, 
called the Authentica, of what Gravina calls the prolix and 
difficult (" salebrosis atque garrulis ") Novels of Justinian, ar- 
ranged according to the titles of the Code. The most eminent 
successors of this restorer of the Roman law, during the same 
century, were Martinus Gosias, Bulgarus, and Placentinus. 
They were, however, but a few, among many interpreters, 
whose glosses have been partly though very imperfectly pre- 
served. The love of equal liberty and just laws in the Italian 
cities rendered the profession of jurisprudence exceedingly 
honorable. The doctors of Bologna and other universities 
were frequently called to the office of podestd, or criminal 
judge, in these small republics : in Bologna itself, they were 
officially members of the smaller or secret council ; and their 
opinions, which they did not render gratuitously, were sought 
with the respect that had been shown at Borne to their ancient 
masters of the age of Severus. 

69. A gloss, ylbooa, properly meant a word from a foreign 
Their language, or an obsolete or poetical word, or whatever 
gto-M-% requires interpretation. It was afterwards used for 
the interpretation itself;, and this sense, which is not strictly 
classical, maybe found in Isidore, though some have imagined 
Irnerius himself to have first employed it 2 In the twelfth 
century, it was extended from a single word to an entire ex- 
pository sentence. The first glosses were interlinear; they 
were afterwards placed in the margin ; and extended finally, in 
some instances, to a sort of running commentary on an entire 
look. These were called an Apparatus. 8 

70. Besides these glosses on obscure passages, some lawyers 
AbrWg- attempted to abridge the body of the law. Placen- 
ments of turns wrote a summary of the Code and Institutes ; 

but this was held inferior to that of Azo, which ap- 

1 Vol. It. p. 16. Some hare erroneously aominis interpretation Ducange, pnefak 
thought Irnerius a German. in Glossar., p. 88. 

* Xtcuin defines gtoesa, " unius Terbi vel » Savigny, lil. 619. 
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peared before 1220. Hugolinus gave a similar abridgment 
of the Pandects. About the same time, or a little Aocus 
after, a scholar of Azo, Accursius of Florence, corpus 
undertook his celebrated work, a collection of the Gioesatum. 
glosses, which, in the century that had elapsed since the time 
of Irnerius, had grown to an enormous extent, and were, of 
course, not always consistent. He has inserted little, probably, 
of his . own, but exercised a judgment, not perhaps a very 
enlightened one, in the selection of his authorities. Thus was 
compiled his Corpus Juris Glossatum, commonly called Glossa, 
or Glossa Ordinaria ; a work, says Eichhorn, as remarkable 
for its barbarous style, and gross mistakes in history, as for the 
solidity of its judgments and practical distinctions. Gravina, 
after extolling the conciseness, acuteness, skill, and diligence 
in comparing remote passages, and in reconciling apparent in- 
consistencies, which distinguished Accursius, or rather those 
from whom he complied, remarks the injustice of some mo- 
derns, who reproach his work with the ignorance inevitable in 
his age, and seem to think the chance of birth, which has 
thrown them into more enlightened times, a part of their 
personal merit. 1 

71. Savigny has taken still higher ground in his admiration, 
as we may call it, of the early jurists, — those from character 
the appearance of Irnerius to the publication of the j^JjS 7 
Accursian body of glosses. For the execution of this 
work, indeed, he testifies no very high respect Accursius did 
not sufficient justice to his predecessors ; and many of the 
most valuable glosses are still buried in the dust of unpublished 
manuscripts. 2 But the men themselves deserve our highest 
praise. The school of Irnerius rose suddenly ; for, in earlier 
writers, we find no intelligent use or critical interpretation of 
the passages which they cite. To reflect upon every text, to 
compare it with every clause or word that might illustrate its 
meaning in the somewhat chaotic mass of the Pandects and 
Code, was reserved for these acute and diligent investigators. 
" Interpretation," says Savigny, " was considered the first and 
most important object of glossers, as it was of oral instructors. 
By an unintermitting use of the original law-books, they ob- 
tained that full and lively acquaintance with their contents 
which enabled them to compare different passages with the 

i Origin* Juris, p. 184. » Vol. t. pp. 268-267. 
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utmost acuteness and with much success. It may be reckoned 
a characteristic merit of many glossers, that they keep the 
attention always fixed on the immediate subject of explanation, 
and, in the richest display of comparisons with other passages 
of the law, never deviate from their point into any thing too 
indefinite and general; superior often in this to the most 
learned interpreters of the French and Dutch schools, and 
capable of giving a lesson even to ourselves. Nor did the 
glossers by any means slight the importance of laying a sound 
critical basis for interpretation, but, on the contrary, labored 
earnestly in the recension and correction of the text/' l 

72. These warm eulogies afford us an instance, to which 
there are many parallels, of such vicissitudes in literary repu- 
tation, that the wheel of Fame, like that of Fortune, seems 
never to be at rest. For a long time, it had been the fashion 
to speak in slighting terms of these early jurists ; and the pas- 
sage above quoted from Gravina is in a much more candid 
tone than was usual in his age. Their trifling verbal explana- 
tions of etsi by quamvis, or admodum by valde ; their strange 
ignorance in deriving the name of the Tiber from the Empe- 
ror Tiberius, in supposing that Ulpian and Justinian lived 
before Christ, in asserting that Papinian was put to death by 
Mark Antony, and even interpreting pontifex by papa or 
episcopus, — were the topics of ridicule to those whom Gravi- 
na has so well reproved. 8 Savigny, who makes a similar 
remark, that we learn, without perceiving it and without any 
personal merit, a multitude of things which it was impossible 
to know in the twelfth century, defends his favorite glossers 
in the best manner he can, by laying part of the blame on the 
bad selection of Accursius, and by extolling the mental vigor 
which struggled through so many difficulties. 3 Yet he has the 
candor to own, that this rather enhances the respect due to 
the men, than the value of their writings ; and, without much 
acquaintance with the ancient glossers, one may presume to 
think, that, in explaining the Pandects (a book requiring, 
beyond any other that has descended to us, an extensive 
knowledge of the language and antiquities of Rome), their 
deficiencies, if to be measured by the instances we have given 
♦ 

1 Vol. t. pp. 199-211. jurists, exhibits some ourious specimens 

s Genn&rl, author of Respublica Juris- of the ignorance of the Aecursian inter- 

consultonim, a work of the last century, preters, such as those in the text. — See, 

who, under color of a fiction, giyes rather too, the article " Aocursius," in Bayle. 

an entertaining account of the principal * t. 218. 
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or by the general character of their age, must require a per- 
petual exercise of our lenity and patience. 

73. This great compilation of Accursius made an epoch 
in the annals of jurisprudence. It put an end, in Decline of 
great measure, to the oral explanations of lecturers Jfj£ to 
which had prevailed before. It restrained, at the Accurals, 
same time, the ingenuity of interpretation. The glossers be- 
came the sole authorities : so that it grew into a maxim, " No 
one can go wrong who follows a gloss ; " and some said a gloss 
was worth a hundred texts. 1 In fact, the original was con- 
tinually unintelligible to a student. But this was accompanied, 
according to the distinguished historian of mediaeval jurispru- 
dence, by a decline of the science. The jurists in the latter 
part of the thirteenth century are far inferior to the school of 
Irnerius. It might be possible to seek a general cause, as 
men are now always prone to do, in the loss of self-government 
in many of the Italian republics ; but Savigny, superior to this 
affectation of philosophy, admits that this is neither a cause 
adequate in itself, nor chronologically parallel to the decline 
of jurisprudence. We must therefore look upon it as one of 
those revolutions, so ordinary and so unaccountable, in the 
history of literature, where, after a period fertile in men of 
great talents, there ensues, perhaps with no unfavorable 
change in the diffusion of knowledge, a pause in that natural 
fecundity, without which all our endeavors to check a retro- 
grade movement of the human mind will be of no avail. The 
successors of Accursius, in the thirteenth century, contented 
themselves with an implicit deference to the glosses ; but this 
is rather a proof of their inferiority than its cause. 2 

74. It has been the peculiar fortune of Accursius, that his 
name has always stood in a representative capacity, R«pect 
to engross the praise or sustain the blame of the Ejmjft 
great body of glossers from whom he compiled. One Boiogn*. 
of those proofs of national gratitude and veneration was paid 
to his memory, which it is the more pleasing to recount, that, 
from the fickleness and insensibility of mankind, they do not 
very frequently occur. The city of Bologna was divided into 
the motions of Lambertazzi and Gieremei. The former, who 
were Ghibellines, having been wholly overthrown and exclud- 
ed, according to the practice of Italian republics, from all civil 

i Bayle, vbi supra ; Bchhorn, Geech der Iitteratur, il. 461 ; Savigny, ▼. 268. 
* S&Yigny, t. a». 
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power, a law was made in 1306, that the family of Accursius, 
who had been on the vanquished side, should enjoy all the 
privileges of the victorious Guelph party, in regard to the 
memory of one " by whose means the city had been frequented 
by students, and its feme had been spread through the whole 
world." 1 

75. In the next century, a new race of lawyers arose, who, 
SchoiMtio DV a duT erent species of talent, almost eclipsed the 
jurist*. greatest of their predecessors. These have been 
* artolai - called the scholastic jurists ; the glory of the school- 
men having excited an emulous desire to apply their dialectic 
methods in jurisprudence.' Of these the most conspicuous 
were Bartolus and Baldus, especially the former, whose author- 
ity became still higher than that of the Accursian glossers. 
Yet Bartolus, if we may believe Eichhorn, content with the 
glosses, did not trouble himself about the text, which he was 
too ignorant of Roman antiquity, and even of the Latin lan- 
guage, unless he is much belied, to expound. 8 " He is so fond 
of distinctions," says Gravina, " that he does not divide his 
subject, but breaks it to pieces; so that the fragments are, 
as it were, dispersed by the wind. But, whatever harm he 
might do to the just interpretation of the Roman law as a posi- 
tive code, he was highly useful to the practical lawyer by the 
number of cases his fertile mind anticipated ; for though many 
of these were unlikely to occur, yet his copiousness, and 
subtlety of distinction, is such, that he seldom leaves those who 
consult him quite at a loss." 4 Savigny, who rates Bartolus 
much below the older lawyers, gives him credit for original 
thoughts, to which his acquaintance with the practical exercise 
of justice gave rise. The older jurists were chiefly professors 
of legal science, rather than conversant with forensic causes ; 
and this has produced an opposition between theory and prac- 
tice in the Roman law, to which we have not much analogous 
in our own, but the remains of which are said to be still dis- 
cernible in the continental jurisprudence. 5 



1 Savigny, t. 268. perhaps he look It, quotes Oomnenus, HTs- 

t The employment of logical forms In tori* Archigymnasu Patavinl : Verglei- 

law is not new : instances of it may be ohung der Sitten, tt. 846. It seems, 

round in the earlier jurists. Savigny, t. however, incredible. 

380 ; vi. 6. « Orlgines Juris, p. 191. 

» Geschtchte der Lltteratur, 11. 449. Bar- * Savigny , vi. 188 ; v. 201. Of Bartolus 

tolus even said. u De verinbus non curat and his school, it is said by Grotius, " Tem- 

jurlsconsultus." Rtehhorn gives no au- porum suorum infelicitas impedimenta 

thority for this ; but Melners, from whom aaepe rait, quo minus reote leges illas in- 
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76. The later expositors of law, those after the age of 
Accursius, are reproached with a tedious prolixity, lBferiflrifcv 
which the scholastic refinements of disputation were ©f jurist* in 
apt to produce. They were little more conversant SdS- nth 
with philological and historical literature than their ***** en* 
predecessors, and had less diligence in that compari- tttrV * 
son of texts by which an acute understanding might compen- 
sate the want of subsidiary learning. In the use of language, 
the jurists, with hardly any exceptions, are uncouth and bar- 
barous. The great school of Bologna had sent out all the 
earlier glossers. In the fourteenth century, this university fell 
rather into decline: the jealousy of neighboring states sub- 
jected its graduates to some disadvantage ; and, while the study 
of jurisprudence was less efficacious, it was more diffused. 
Italy alone produced great masters of the science : the pro- 
fessors in France and Germany during the middle ages have 
left no great reputation. 1 

77. IV. The universities, however, with their metaphysics 
derived from Aristotle through the medium of classical 
Arabian interpreters who did not understand him, JJJJf^JJJ 
and with the commentaries of Arabian philoso- in dark 
phers who perverted him, 9 the development of the •*"• 

telligerent ; satis solertes alloqai ad lnda- to be proved In a dissertation, which I have 

gandam ssqui bonique naturam; quo not seen, by H. Jourdain. Tennemann, 

frctum at ssepe optiml sint eondendi juris Manaei de l'Hist. de la Philo*., 1. 866. 

anctores, etlam tunc cum condlti juris mail These Arabic translations were themselves 

suntinterpretea. Prolegomena In Jus Belli not made directly from the Greek, but 

etPacis." from the Syriac. It is thought by Buhle, 

* In this slight sketch of the early law- that the Logic of Aristotle was known in 
yen, I have been chiefly guided, as the Europe sooner. 

reader will hare perceived, by Gravlna [The prise essay of Jourdain, in 1817, 

and Savigny ; and also by a very neat and entitled Recherches Critiques sur l'Age et 

succinct sketch in Bkhhorn, Geseb. der I'Orlgine des Traductions Latines d'Aris- 

Lltteratur. 11. 448-464. The Origines tote, was republished in 1848 by his son. 

Juris of the lint have enjoyed a conside- The three points which he endeavors to 

Table reputation. But Savigny observes, establish are : 1. That the Organum of 

with severity, that Gravlna has thought Aristotle alone was known before the thir- 

so much more of his style than his subject, teenth century. 2. That the other phllo- 

that all he says of the old jurists is per- sophical works were translated in the early 

ftctly worthless through its emptiness, and part of that age. 8. That some of there 

want of criticism ; ill. 72. Of Terrason's translations are from the Greek, others 

Histoire de la Jurisprudence Bomaine he from the Arabic. The last alone, and least 

speaks in still lower terms. important, of these propositions, can be 

* It has been a subject of con t rover s y, considered as sure. Cousin doubts whether 
whether the physical and metaphysical the Analytics and some other parts of the 
writings of Aristotle were made known to Organum were known to the early school- 
Europe, st the beginning of the thirteenth men. But John of Salisbury refers to 
century, through Constantinople, or them, though they were certainly not 
through Arabic translations. The former often quoted. There had been a difference 
supposition rests certainly on what seems of opinion as to the Greek or Arabic origi- 
good authority , — that of Rigord, a con- nal of all the Aristotelian writings besides 
temporary hirtarian. But the latter is the Logic; Muratori and Heeren maintain- 
now more generally received, and is said ing the former, Casiri und Buhle the lat- 
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modern languages with their native poetry, much more the 
glosses of the civil lawyers, are not what is commonly meant 
by the revival of learning. In this we principally consider 
the increased study of the Latin and Greek languages, and, in 
general, of what we call classical antiquity. In the earliest 
of the dark ages, as far back as the sixth century, the course of 
liberal instruction, as has been said above, was divided into the 
trivium and the quadrivium : the former comprising grammar, 
logic, and rhetoric ; the latter, music, arithmetic, geometry, and 
astronomy. But these sciences, which seem tolerably compre- 
hensive, were, in reality, taught most superficially, or not at alL 
The Latin grammar, in its merest rudiments, from a little 
treatise ascribed to Donatus, and extracts of Priscian, 1 formed 
the only necessary part of the trivium in ecclesiastical schools. 
Even this seems to have been introduced afresh by Bede and 
the writers of the eighth century, who much excel their im- 
mediate predecessors in avoiding gross solecisms of grammar.* 
It was natural, that in England, where Latin had never been 
a living tongue, it should be taught better than in countries 
which still affected to speak it From the time of Charle- 
magne, it was lost on the Continent, in common use, and pre 
served only through glossaries, of which there were many. 
The style of Latin in the dark period, independently of its 
want of verbal purity, is in very bad taste; but no writers 
seem to have been more inflated and empty than the English.* 

tor. Jourdam seems, on the whole, to have trace* of another bearing the mom ; or H 

settled the question; showing by the Greek may have bcm an error to referring a work 

or Arabic word* and idiom* in several to a known author, 

translations extant in manuscript that The quotations Iron Aristotle in Albcr* 

they came from different source*. The tus Mignu* show that some were derired 

Greek text of the Metaphysics had been from Greek, some from Arabic. lie says 

brought to Europe and translated about in one. place, "Quod autem haw vera amt 

1220 ; but the Physics, the History of qo» dicta sunt, testator Aristoteos trans- 

Animals, part of the Ethic*, and several latio Arabfca quae afe dkit. . . . Grwoa 

other works, were first made known autem tranaUtio discordat ab hoc, et, ut 

through the Arable (p. 212). R nto ? •** mendosa." Jourdain, p. 88. 

The age of these translations from Aria* By ** Arabic* translatlo," he mean*, of 

totle may be judged by their style. In course, a translation from the Arabic 

those made before the tenth century, The translation of Aristotle's Metanhy- 

those, «. fr., of Boethius, the Latin is sfes, pubbehed in 1483, fe from the Greek, 

pure, and free from Grecians: those of the — 1658.) 

eleventh or later are quite literal, word for * Fleury, rrfl. 18; Andres, Ix. 284. 

word,— rarely the right one chose u; the * Efchhorn, All*. Geseh M 'il. 78. The 

construction more Greek than Latin. In reader Is requested to distinguish, •* *•*** 

those Immediately from the Arabic, the if he cares about reference*, Ek-hhorn*» 

orthography of Greek words la never cor- Allgemeine Geschfchte der Cultur from 

rect : sometimes an Arabic word Is left. bis Geschkhte der Utteratur, with which. 

Writers of the thirteenth century men- In future, we shall hare more concern, 

tkra translations of the philosophical » Fleury, xvfl. 28; Ducange, preface to 

works by Boethius ; but, as this could not Glossary, p. 10. The Anglo-Saxon charters 

be the great Boethius, Jourdain finds some are distinguished for their pompous absor* 
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The distinction between the ornaments adapted to poetry and 
to prose had long been lost, and still more the just sense of 
moderation in their use. It cannot be wondered at that a 
vicious rhetoric should have overspread the writings of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, when there is so much of it in the 
third and fourth. 

78. Eichhorn fixes upon the latter part of the tenth century 
as an epoch from which we are to deduce, in its improve- 
beginnings, the restoration of classical taste : it was 2®JJ in d 
then that the scholars left the meagre introductions eleventh 
to rhetoric, formerly used, for the works of Cicero and e* 11 * 01108 ' 
Quintilian. 1 In the school of Paderborn, not long after 1000, 
Sallust and Statius, as well as Virgil and Horace, appear to 
have been read. 2 Several writers, chiefly historical, about this 
period, such as Lambert of Aschaffenburg, Ditmar, Wittikind, 
are tolerably exempt from the false taste of preceding times ; 
and, if they want a truly classical tone, express themselves 
with some spirit 8 Gerbert, who by an uncommon quickness 
of parts shone in very different provinces of learning, and 
was beyond question the most accomplished man of the dark 
ages, displays in his epistles a thorough acquaintance with the 
best Latin authors, and a taste for their excellences. 4 He writes 
with the feelings of Petrarch, but in a less auspicious period. 
Even in England, if we may quote again the famous passage 
of Ingulfus, the rhetorical works of Cicero, as well as some 
book which he calls Aristotle, were read at Oxford under 
Edward the Confessor. But we have no indisputable name 
in the eleventh century ; not even that of John de Garlandia, 
whose Floretus long continued to be a text-book in schools. 
This is a poor collection of extracts from Latin authors. It 
is uncertain whether or not the compiler were an English- 



dity; and It fa the general character of * Heeren, p. 165. It appears that Cicero 

our early historian!. One Ethelwerd fa de Republic* was extant in his time, 

the tront ; but William of Malmesbury * Hist. Iitt. de la France, viil. 84. The 

himself, perhaps In some measure by tran- authors give very inconclusive reasons for 

scribing passages from others, sins greatly robbing England of this writer, who cer- 

in this respect. tainly taught here under Williun the Con- 

1 All*. Oesch., 11. 79. queror, if not before ; but it fa possible 

s « Yfguit Uoratius magnus atque Vir- enough that he came over from France 

giliua, Crfapus et Sallnstlus. et Urbanus They say there is no such surname inBng 

Statius, ludusque fuit omnibus insudare land as Garland ; which happens to be a 

veraibus et dictaminibus jucundisque can- mistake : but the native English did not 

tlbus." Vita Meinwerd in Leibniti Script, often bear surnames in that age. 

Brunsvlc. apud Eichhorn, 11. 880. [In this note, I have been misled by the 

* Eichhorn, Gesoh. der Litteratur, 1. Histolre Iitteraire de la France. John de 

807 ; Heeren, p. 167. Garlardil, the grammarian, author of the 
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79. It is admitted on all hands, that a remarkable improve- 
Lanfrlmc ment, both in style and in the knowledge of Latin 
and his antiquity, was perceptible towards the close of the 
schools. eleventh century. The testimony of contemporaries 
attributes an extensively beneficial influence to Lanfranc. 
This distinguished person, born at Pavia in 1005, and early 
known as a scholar in Italy, passed into France, about 1042, 
to preside over a school at Bee in Normandy. It became 
conspicuous under his care for the studies of the age, dialectics 
and theology. It is hardly necessary to add, that Lanfranc 
was raised by the Conqueror to the primacy of England, and 
thus belongs to our own history. Anselm, his successor both 
in the monastery of Bee and the see of Canterbury, far more 
renowned than Lanfranc for metaphysical acuteness, has 
shared with him the honor of having diffused a better taste 
for philological literature over the schools of France. It has, 
however, been denied by a writer of high authority, that 
either any knowledge or any love of classical literature can 
be traced in the works of the two archbishops. They are in 
this respect, he says, much inferior to those of Lupus, Gerbert, 
and others of the preceding ages. 1 His contemporaries, who 
extol the learning of Lanfranc in hyperbolical terms, do so 
in very indifferent Latin of their own ; but it appears indeed 
more than doubtful, whether the earliest of them meant to praise 
him for this peculiar species of literature. 2 The Benedictines 
of St Maur cannot find much to say for him in this respect. 
They allege that he and Anselm wrote better than was then 
usual, — a very moderate compliment; yet they ascribe a 
great influence to their public lectures, and to the schools 
which were formed on the model of Bee: 8 and perhaps we 

Floretus, lived in the thirteenth century, eo restitute tota supremum debito cum 

But there 'was a writer on arithmetic, amore et ' honore agnosdt magistrum, 

named Garland, in the reign of William nomine Lanfrancus." 

the Conqueror. See Wright's Biographia This passage, which is frequently quot- 

Britannica Literaria, vol. fl. p. 16. — 1847.] ed, surely refers to his eminence in dia- 

The Anglo-Saxon clergy were mconceiv- lectics. The words of William of Malmes- 

ably ignorant, " ut cseteris esset stupori qui bury go farther. " Is literatura perinsignis 

i dididsaet." Will. Malmes- liberates artes quae jamdudum sorduerant, 



bury, p. 101. This leads us to doubt the a Latio in Gallias vocans acumine suo ex- 
Aristotle and Cicero of Ingulfus. polivit." 

1 Heeren, p. 185. There seems certainly * Hist. Lltt. de la France, vii. 17, 107 ; 

nothing above the common in L&nfranc's viii. 804. The seventh volume of this long 

epistles. and laborious work begins with an excel- 

' Milo Crlspinus, Abbot of Westminister, lent account of the literary condition of 

In his Life of Lanfranc, says of him, "Fuit France in the eleventh century. At the 

Inidain vir magnus Italia orinndus, quem beginning of the ninth volume, we have a 

atinitaa in antiquum sciontUB statum ab similar view of the twelfth. 
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could not, without injustice, deprive Lanfranc of the credit he 
has obtained for the promotion of polite letters. There is at 
least sufficient evidence that they had begun to revive in 
France not long after his time. 

80. The signs of gradual improvement in Italy during the 
eleventh century are very perceptible. Several It . 
schools, among which those of Milan and the Convent vocabulary 
of Monte Casino are most eminent, were established ; rf *•**■*• 
and some writers, such as Peter Damiani and Humbert, have 
obtained praise for rather more elegance and polish of style 
than had belonged to their predecessors. 1 The Latin vocabu- 
lary of Papias was finished in 1053. This is a compilation 
from the grammars and glossaries of the sixth and seventh 
centuries ; but though many of his words are of very low La- 
tinity, and his etymologies, which are those of his masters, 
absurd, he shows both a competent degree of learning and a 
regard to profane literature, unusual in the darker ages, and 
symptomatic of a more liberal taste. 3 

81. It may be said with some truth, that Italy supplied the 
fire from which other nations in this first, as after- M rf 
wards in the second, era of the revival of letters, Italy upon 
lighted their own torches. Lanfranc; Anselm; Peter JBur °P e - 
Lombard, the founder of systematic theology in the twelfth 
century ; Irnerius, the restorer of jurisprudence ; Gratian, the 
author of the first compilation of canon law ; the school of Sa- 
lerno, that guided medical art in all countries ; the first diction- 
aries of the Latin tongue; the first treatise of algebra; the first 
great work that makes an epoch in anatomy, — are as truly and 
exclusively the boast of ^taly as the restoration of Greek lite- 
rature and of classical taste in the fifteenth century. 8 But, if 
she were the first to propagate an impulse towards intellectual 
excellence in the rest of Europe, it must be owned that France 

* Bettineffl. Risorgimento d' Italia dopo writers recollected the usage of the Italians 

11 mllle ; Tiraboechl, ill. 248. to reckon as Henry n. theprince whom 

1 The date of the vocabulary of Papias the Germans call Henry III., Henry the 

had been placed by 8callger, who says he Fowler not being included by them in the 

has as many errors as words, in the thir- imperial list : and Bayle himself quotes a 

teenth century. But Oaspar Barthlus, in writer, unpublished in the age of Barthius, 

his Adversaria, o. I., after calling him u to- who places Papias in the year 1068. This 

terum Glossographorum compactor non date. I believe, is given by Papias himself, 

semper futilis," observes, that Papias men- Tiraboschi, ill. 800. A pretty full account 

tiona an emperor, Henry II., as then liv- of the Latin glossaries, before and after Pa- 

lng, and thence fixes the era of his book in pias, will be found In the preface to Du- 

the early part of the eleventh century ; in cange, p. 88. 

which he b followed by Bayle, art" Balbl." •Bettlnelli, Rlsorgimento d' Italia, p. 71. 
It is rather singular that neither of those 
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and England, in this dawn of literature and science, went, in 
many points of view, far beyond her. 

82. Three religious orders, all scions from the great Be- 

nedictine stock (that of Clugni, which dates from 
£!£££* th <> first P«t of the tenth century; the Carthu- 
ofi manu- sians, founded in 1084 ; and the Cistercians, in 
p 1098), contributed to propagate classical learning. 1 

The monks of these foundations exercised themselves in 
copying manuscripts; the arts of calligraphy, and, not long 
afterwards, of illumination, became their pride ; a more 
cursive handwriting and a more convenient system of abbre- 
viations were introduced ; and thus from the twelfth century 
we find a great increase of manuscripts, though transcribed 
mechanically as a monastic duty, and often with much incor- 
rectness. The Abbey of Clugni had a rich library of Greek 
and Latin authors ; but few monasteries of the Benedictine rule 
were destitute of one : it was their pride to collect and their 
business to transcribe books. 1 These were, in a vast propor- 
tion, such as we do not highly value at the present day ; yet 
almost all we do possess of Latin classical literature, with the 
exception of a small number of more ancient manuscripts, is 
owing to the industry of these monks. In that age, there was 
perhaps less zeal for literature in Italy, and less practice in 
copying, than in France. 8 This shifting of intellectual exertion 
from one country to another is not peculiar to the middle ages; 
but, in regard to them, it has not always been heeded by those, 
who, using the trivial metaphor of light and darkness, which it is 
not easy to avoid, have too much considered Europe as a single 
point under a receding or advancing illumination. 

83. France and England were the countries where the re- 
John of vival of classical taste was chiefly perceived. In Ger- 
wi*wt- many, no sensible improvement in philological litera- 
ture can be traced, according to Eichhorn and Heeren, before 
the invention of printing ; though I think this must be under- 
stood with exceptions, and that Otho of Frisingen, Saxo Gram- 
maticus, and Gunther, author of the poem entitled Ligurinus 
(who belongs to the first years of the thirteenth century), might 
stand on an equal footing with any of their contemporaries. 
But, in the schools which are supposed to have borrowed light 
from Lanfranc and Anselm, a more keen perception of the 

* Fletur ; Hist. Iltt. de U Fnmoe, Ix. 118. 
* Ibid., p. m » Heeren, p. 197. 
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beauties of the Latin language, as well as an exacter know- 
ledge of its idiom, was imparted. John of Salisbury, himself 
one of their most conspicuous ornaments, praises the method 
of instruction pursued by Bernard of Chartres about the end of 
the eleventh century, who seems indeed to have exercised 
his pupils vigorously in the rules of grammar and rhetoric 
After the first grammatical instruction out of Donatus and 
Priscian, they were led forward to the poets, orators, and his- 
torians of Rome. The precepts of Cicero and Quintilian were 
studied, and sometimes observed with affectation. 1 An admira- 
tion of the great classical writers, an excessive love of philo- 
logy, and disdain of the studies that drew men from it, shine 
out in the two curious treatises of John of Salisbury. He is 
perpetually citing the poets, especially Horace ; and had read 
most of Cicero. Such, at least, is the opinion of Heeren, who 
bestows also a good deal of praise upon his Latinity.* Eich- 
horn places him at the head of all his contemporaries. But 
no one has admired his style so much as Meiners, who declares 
that he has no equal in the writers of the third, fourth, or fifth 
centuries, except Lactantius and Jerome. 3 In this I cannot but 
think there is some exaggeration. The style of John of Salis- 
bury, far from being equal to that of Auguetin, Eutropius, and 
a few more of those early ages, does not appear to me by any 
means elegant. Sometimes he falls upon a good expression ; 
but the general tone is not very classical. The reader may 
judge from the passage in the note. 4 

84. It is generally acknowledged, that in the twelfth century 
we find several writers (Abelard, Eloisa, Bernard of Clair- 



* Hist. Iitt. de 1a France, yU. 16. Conchis. «t Rkhardus cccnomento Bpisco- 
1 P. 208 : Hist. Litt. de la France, iz. 47. pus, officio none orchidkconus Con*tan- 

Peter of Blob also possessed a yery re- tiensis, -vita et conversatione yir bonus, 

spectable stock of classical literature. suos discipulos aliquando informaverunt. 

* Vergleichung der Sitten.il. 686. He Bed postmodum ex quo opinio yeritati pne- 
says nearly as much of Saxo Grammaticus judicium fecit, et homines yideri quam 
and William of Bfahnesbury. If my recol- esse philosophl maluerunt, professoresque 
lection of the twiner does not deceive me, artiuni se totam philosophiam brevius 
he is a better writer than our monk of quam triennlo aut quadriennio transfusu- 
Maunesbury. roe auditoribus poUkebantur, impetu mul- 

« One of the most interesting passages in tltudinis imperitsft victi cesserunt. Kxinde 

John of Salisbury is that above cited, in autem minus temporis et diligentiae In 

which he gives an account of the method grammaticss studio impensum est. Ex 



of instruction pursued by Bernard of Char- quo contigit ut qui omnes artes, tarn libe- 

tres, whom he calls " ezundantissimus mo- rales quam mechankas profitentur, neo 

dernis tcmporibus tons Uterarum in Oal- primam noverint, sine qua frustra quia 

11a." John himself was taught by some progredietur ad reliquas. Licet autem et 

who trod in the steps of this eminent pre- alke disciplinsB ad literaturam profidant, 

ceptor. " Ad hujus magistri formam pne- hseo tamen prlvilegio singulari facer© did- 

ceptores met in grammatica, Gulielmus de tur literatum." Metalog., lib. 1. c. 2L. 
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vaux, Saxo Grammaticus, William of Malmesbury, Peter of 
improve- Blow), whose style, though never correct (which, in 
ment of the absence of all better dictionaries than that of Pa- 
jjjjjjjjj 1 pias, was impossible), and sometimes affected, some- 
twelfth times too florid and diffuse, is not wholly destitute of 
0011 ury spirit, and even of elegance. 1 The Latin poetry, in- 
stead of Leonine rhymes, or attempts at regular hexameters 
almost equally bad, becomes, in the hands of Gunther, Gual- 
terus de fnsulis, Gulielmus Brito, and Joseph Iscanus (to whom 
a considerable number of names might be added), always toler- 
able, sometimes truly spirited; 2 and, amidst all that still de- 
mands the most liberal indulgence, we cannot but perceive the 
real progress of classical knowledge and the development of 
a finer taste in Europe. 3 

85. The vast increase of religious houses in the twelfth 
influence century rendered necessary more attention to the 
ednSnbe'r rudiments of literature. 4 Every monk, as well as 
of clergy, every secular priest, required a certain portion of 
Latin. In the ruder and darker ages, many illiterate persons 
had been ordained: there were even kingdoms (as, for ex- 
ample, England) where this is said to have been almost 
general. But the canons of the church demanded, of course, 
such a degree of instruction as the continual use of a dead 
language made indispensable ; and, in this first dawn of learn- 
ing, there can be, I presume, no doubt that none received 
the higher orders, or became professed in a monastery for 
which the order of priesthood was necessary, without some 
degree of grammatical knowledge. Hence this kind of educa- 
tion in the rudiments of Latin was imparted to a greater 
number of individuals than at present. 

* Hist. Litt. do 1* France, lx. 146. The praise. Short extracts -will be frond in 

Benedictines are scarcely fair towards Abe- Wright. — 1847. ] 

Lard (xii. 147), whose style, as far as I hate * Warton has done some justice to the 

seen, which is not much, seems equal to Anglo-Latin poets of this century. The 

that of his contemporaries. Trojan War and Antiocheis of Joseph L> 

[The best writers of Latin in England, can us he calls " a miracle in this age of 

prose as well as verse, nourished under classical com position." The style, he says, 

Henry II. and his sons. William of Mai- is a mixture of Ovid, SUtius, and Clau- 

mesbury, who belongs to the reign of Ste- dian. Vol. i. p. 168. The extracts Warton 

phen, though not destitute of some skill gives seem to me a close imitation of the 

as well as variety, displays too much of second. The Phllippls of William Brito 

the Anglo-Saxon Latinlty, tumid and re- must be of the thirteenth century, and 

dundant. But Olraldus Cambrenals and Warton refers the Ligurinus of Gunther 

William of Newbury were truly good to 1206. 

writers: very few, indeed, even of the * Hist. Litt. de la France, vol. ix.jEich- 

fourth century, can be deemed to excel the horn, All. Gesch. der Cultur, 11. 80, 62 ; 

Utter. In vewe, John de Hauteville, au- Heeren ; Meiners. 

t.ior of t'ae Ace'iitrenius, Nigellus Wireker. * Hist. Litt. de la France, ix. 1L 
wd Alexander Neckam, are deserving of 
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86. The German writers to whom we principally refer have 
expatiated upon the decline of literature after the Decline of 
middle of the twelfth century, unexpectedly disap- JjjJJjJjjL 
pointing the bright promise of that age ; so that, in i8th 
for almost two hundred years, we find Europe fallen ccntuI T* 
back in learning where we might have expected her pro- 
gress. 1 This, however, is by no means true, in the most 
limited sense, as to the latter part of the twelfth century, when 
that purity of classical taste, which Eichhorn and others seem 
chiefly to have had in their minds, was displayed in better 
Latin than had been written before. In a general view, 
the thirteenth century was an age of activity and ardor, 
though not in every respect the best directed. The fertility of 
the modern languages in versification ; the creation, we may 
almost say, of Italian and English in this period; the great 
concourse of students to the universities ; the acute, and some- 
times profound, reasonings of the scholastic philosophy, which 
was now in its most palmy state ; the accumulation of know- 
ledge, whether derived from original research or from Arabian 
sources of information, which we find in the geometers, the 
physicians, the natural philosophers, of Europe, — are suffi- 
cient to repel the charge of having fallen back, or even re- 
mained altogether stationary, in comparison with the preceding 
century. But, in politeness of Latin style, it is admitted that 
we find an astonishing and permanent decline both in France 
and England. Such complaints are usual in the most pro- 
gressive times ; and we might not rely on John of Salisbury, 
when he laments the decline of taste in his own age. 2 But, in 
fact, it would have been rather singular if a classical purity 
had kept its ground. A stronger party, and one hostile to polite 
letters, as well as ignorant of them, — that of the theologians 
and dialecticians, — carried with it the popular voice in the 
church and the universities. The time allotted by these to 
philological literature was curtailed, that the professors of logic 
and philosophy might detain their pupils longer. Grammar 
continued to be taught in the University of Paris ; but rhetoric, 
another part of the trivium, was given up : by which it is 
to be understood, as I conceive, that no classical authors were 



* Meinen, tt. 606 ; Heeren, p. 228 ; Ben- » Metalogicus, 1. 1. e. 24. This passage 

horn, Ayg.Geech.derLitteratur,Ii. 68-118. hu been frequently quoted He was very 

The running title of Eichhorn's section, inimical to the dialecticians, as phUologen 

"Die Wlssenechaften TerftUton in Barba- generally axe. 
ley," seems much too generally expressed. 
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read, or, if at all, for the sole purpose of verbal explanation. 1 
The thirteenth century, says Heeren, was one of the most 
unfruitful for the study of ancient literature. 8 He does not 
seem to except Italy ; though there, as we shall soon see, the 
remark is hardly just. But, in Germany, the tenth century, 
Leibnitz declares, was a golden age of learning, compared 
with the thirteenth ; 8 and France itself is but a barren waste 
in this period. 4 The relaxation of manners among the monas- 
tic orders, which, generally speaking, is the increasing theme 
of complaint from the eleventh century, and the swarms of 
worse vermin, the mendicant friars, who filled Europe with 
stupid superstition, are assigned by Meiners and Jleeren as 
the leading causes of the return of ignorance. 5 

87. The writers of the thirteenth century display an incredi- 
Reiapse D * e ig 1101 " 811 ^) not on ty °f W re idiom, but of the 
intobarba- common grammatical rules. Those who attempted 
ram * to write verse have lost all prosody, and relapse 

into Leonine rhymes and barbarous acrostics. The historians 
use a hybrid jargon intermixed with modern words. The 
scholastic philosophers wholly neglected their style, and 
thought it no wrong to enrich the Latin, as in some degree a 
living language, with terms that seemed to express their 
meaning. In the writings of Albertus Magnus, of whom 
Fleury says that he can see nothing great in him but his vol- 
umes, the grossest errors of syntax frequently occur, and 
vie with his ignorance of history and science. Through the 
sinister example of this man, according to Meiners, the notion 
that Latin should be written with regard to ancient models 
was lost in the universities for three hundred years ; an evil, 
however, slight in comparison with what he inflicted on Eu- 
rope by the credit he gave to astrology, alchemy, and magic 8 

1 Crevier, il. 876. Albertus. Aquinas, and the rest of the 

» P. 287. writers of the thirtcceth century. " La de- 

* Introd. in Script. Brunsric, § bdii., cadence est partout sensible ; elle est pro- 
apud Heeren, et Meiners, ii. 681. No gressive dans les conrs des regnes de St. 
one has dwelt more fully than this last Louis, de Philippe III., etde Philippe IV. ; 
writer on the decline of literature in the et quoique le Francois resttt dans Fen- 
thirteenth century, out of his cordial anti- fence, la Latinit6 dej& si vieille avant Toxi- 
pathy to the schoolmen. P. 689 etpost. nee 1200 Tieillissait et deperissait encore." 

Wood, who has no prejudices against Hist. Litt. de la France. xvi. 146.— 1842.] 

Popery, ascribes the low state of learning • Meiners, ii. 616 ; Heeren, 286. 

in England under Edward III. and Richard • Meiners, ii. 692 ; Fleury, 6me discours 

II. to the misconduct of the mendicant In Hist. Eccles., xvii. 44 ; Buhle, i. 702. 

friars, and to the papal provisions that im- [A far better character of Albertus Magnus 

poverished the church. is given by Jourdain : " Albert, considdre 

* [Abelard, Peter of Blois, and others, comme theologien ou philosophe, est sans 
might pa&i for models In comparison with doute l'un des homines les plus extraoxtuV 
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Duns Scotus and his disciples, in the next century, carried this 
much farther, and introduced a most barbarous and unintelligi- 
ble terminology, by which the school metaphysics were ren- 
dered ridiculous in the revival of literature. 1 Even the jurists, 
who more required an accurate knowledge of the language, 
were hardly less barbarous. Roger Bacon, who is not a good 
writer, stands at the head in this century. 2 Fortunately, as 
has been said, the transcribing ancient authors had become 
a mechanical habit in some monasteries ; but it was done in 
an ignorant and slovenly manner. The manuscripts of these 
latter ages, before the invention of printing, are by far the 
most numerous ; but they are also the most incorrect, and gene- 
rally of little value in the eyes of critics. 8 

83. The fourteenth century was not in the slightest degree 
superior to the preceding age. France, England, No inl- 
and Germany were wholly destitute of good Latin f^^™ 611 * 
scholars in this period. The age of Petrarch and century. 
Boccaccio, the age before the close of which classical learning 
truly revived in Italy, gave no sign whatever of animation 
throughout the rest of Europe : the genius it produced (and in 
this it was not wholly deficient) displayed itself in other walks 
of literature. 4 We may justly praise Richard of Bury for his 
seal in collecting books, and still more for his munifi- R i chard 
ceoce in giving his library to the University of Ox- <* Bur r- 
ford, with special injunctions that they should be lent to scho- 
lars ; but his erudition appears crude and uncritical, his style 
indifferent, and his thoughts superficial. 5 Yet I am not aware 
that he had any equal in England during this century. 

89. The patronage of letters, or collection of books, are not 
reckoned among the glories of Edward IIL ; though, library 
if any respect had been attached to learning in his chariest 
age and country, they might well have suited his mag- at Pads. * 

wires 6> son sleele; je poanais memo dire « Heeren, p. 246 
run dee genies la plus etonnants des &ges * Id., p. 804. 
iwii " P. 302. Hi* History of Animals, « Heeren, p. 300 ; Andres, iii. 10. 
*- est an monument precieux, qui, presen- • The PhHoblblon of Richard Aunger- 
tant l'etat des opinion* et des connaissanees Tille, often called Richard of Bury, Chan- 
da noyen ago, remplit one tongue la- cellor of Edward III., la worthy of being 
cidk, et Be l'ancienne histoire de la science read, as containing some curious illustra- 
4 caUe dee temps modern**." P. 825. Els tions of the state of literature. He quotes 
I source in this work was Aristotle's a wretched poem, de Vetull, as Ovid's ; and 



History of Annuals, in Michael Scot's shows little learning, though he had a 

taasAa&m from the Arabic. The know- great esteem for it. See a note of Warton, 

ledge of Greek possessed by Albertus seems History of English Poetry, i. 146, on Aun- 

tt> have been rather feeble. —1863.1 gerville. 

i Meiners, U. 721. 
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nificent disposition. His adversaries, John, and especially 
Charles Y. of France, have more claims upon the remembrance 
of a literary historian. Several Latin authors were translated 
into French by their directions ; l and Charles, who himself 
was not ignorant of Latin, began to form the Royal Library 
of the Louvre. We may judge from this of the condition of 
literature in his time. The number of volumes was about 
nine hundred. Many of these, especially the missals and 
psalters, were richly bound and illuminated. Books of devo- 
tion formed the larger portion of the library. The profane 
authors, except some relating to French history, were in gene- 
ral of little value in our sight Very few classical works are 
in the list, and no poets except Ovid and Lucan.* This library 
came, during the subsequent English wars, into the possession 
of the Duke of Bedford ; and Charles VIL laid the founda- 
tions of that which still exists. 8 

90. This retrograde condition, however, of classical literature 
Boom fan was on ^ perceptible m Cisalpine Europe. By one 
prorement of those shiftings of literary illumination to which 
jjjjjjj^ we have alluded, Italy, far lower in classical taste 
18th ceo- than France in the twelfth century, deserved a high- 
tury ' er place in the next. Tiraboschi says that the pro- 

gress in polite letters was slow ; but still some was made : 
more good books were transcribed ; there were more readers ; 
and, of these, some took on them to imitate what they read ; so 
that gradually the darkness which overspread the land began 
to be dispersed. Thus we find that those who wrote at the 
end of the thirteenth century were less rude in style than their 
predecessors at its commencement. 4 A more elaborate ac- 
count of the state of learning in the thirteenth century will be 
found in the Life of Ambrogio Traversari, by Menus; and 
several names are there mentioned, among whom that of 
Brunetto Latini is the most celebrated. Latini translated 
some of the rhetorical treatises of Cicero.* And we may per- 

» Crerfer, ii. 424. Warton has amassed History of the Middle Ages, I here been 
* great deal of Information, not always led wrong bj him. Boarin, his only aa- 
▼ery accurate, upon the subject of early thoritr, expressly says, " Pas un seal ma- 
French translations. These form a eon- nuscrit de Cicerou." Mem. de l'Aead. des 
slderable portion of the literature of that Inscript. J li. 683. 
country in the fourteenth and fifteenth * Id., 701. 

centuries. History of English Poetry, ii. « Tiraboschi, It. 420. The iAtta 

414-430. See also De Sade, Vie de Pe- fiers of the thirteenth eenta 

trarque, iii. 648; and Crerier, Hist, de merous, but generally rery 

l'Unir. de Paris, ii. 424. Id.. 878. 

* Warton add* Cicero to the classical » Menus, p. 157 ; Tiraboschi, p. 418. 
lift ; and I am sorry to say, that, in my 
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haps consider as a witness to some degree of progressive 
learning in Italy at this time the Catholicon of John Balbi, 
a Genoese monk, more frequently styled Januensis. oathoiicon 
This book is chiefly now heard of because the first of Balu * 
edition, printed by Gutenberg in 1460, is a book of uncom- 
mon rarity and price. It is, however, deserving of some 
notice in the annals of literature. It consists of a Latin 
grammar, followed by a dictionary, both perhaps superior to 
what we should expect from the general character of the times. 
They are at least copious : the Catholicon is a volume of great 
bulk. Balbi quotes abundantly from the Latin classics, and 
appears not wholly unacquainted with Greek ; though I must 
own that Tiraboschi and Eichhorn have thought otherwise. 
The Catholicon, as far as I can judge from a slight inspection 
of it, deserves rather more credit than it has in modern times 
obtained. In the grammar, besides a familiarity with the 
terminology of the old grammarians, he will be found to have 
stated some questions as to the proper use of words, with 
dubitari solet, multum quaritwr ; which, though they are 
superficial enough, indicate that a certain attention was begin- 
ning to be paid to correctness in writing. From the great 
size of the Catholicon, its circulation must have been very 
limited. 1 

91. In the dictionary, however, of John of Genoa, as in 
those of Papias and the other glossarists, we find imperfcc- 
little distinction made between the different grada- 2u^°dic- 
tions of Latinity. The Latin tongue was to them, tfonaxies. 
except so far as the ancient grammarians whom they copied 
might indicate some to be obsolete, a single body of words ; 
and, ecclesiastics as they were, they could not understand that 
Ambrose and Hilary were to be proscribed in the vocabulary 
of a language which was chiefly learned for the sake of read- 
ing their works. Nor had they the means of pronouncing 

1 " Llbellum hone (says Balbi at the con- ledge of Greek, aa the author himself con- 
clusion) ad honorem Dei et glorios® Vir- Jesses (Gesch. der Iitteratur, ii. 288). The 
ginis Marise, et beat! Domini Patris nostri order and plan are alphabetical, aa nana! 
et omnium sanctorum electorum, necnon in a dictionary ; and. though Balbi does not 
ad utiUtatem meam et ecclesite Sanctis lay claim to much Greek, I do not think 
Del. ex diyersis majorum meorum dictls he professes entire ignorance of it. " Hoc 
multo labore et diligent! studio compilavi. difficile est wire et minime mini non bens 
OperisqulppeaestudlimeieBtetfuitmul- scienti linguam Grsecam" — apud Grade- 
toe librae legere et ex plurimis dtaxsos nlgo, Iitteratura Greco-ItaUana, p. 101. 
carpere floras." I hare observed that Balbi calls himself 

Ekhhorn speaks severely, and, I am dto- philocalus ; which indeed is no evidence of 

posed to think, unjustly, of the Catholicon, much Greek erudition, 
as without order and plan, or say know- 
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what it has cost the labor of succeeding centuries to do, that 
there is no adequate classical authority for innumerable words 
and idioms in common use. Their knowledge of syntax also 
was very limited. The prejudice of the church against pro- 
fane authors had by no means wholly worn away : much less 
had they an exclusive possession of the grammar-schools, most 
of the books taught in which were modern. Papias, Uguccio, 
and other indifferent lexicographers, were of much authority. 1 
The general ignorance in Italy was still very great. In the 
middle of the fourteenth century, we read of a man, supposed 
to be learned, who took Plato and Cicero for poets, and 
thought Ennius a contemporary of Statius. 2 

92. The first real restorer of polite letters was Petrarch. 
RaBtora- His fine taste taught him to relish the beauties of 
ten? duetto Virgil and Cicero; and his ardent praises of them 
Petrarch, inspired his compatriots with a desire for classical 
knowledge. A generous disposition to encourage letters began 
to show itself among the Italian princes. Robert, King of Na- 
ples, in the early part of this century, one of the first patrons 
of Petrarch, and several of the great families of Lombardy, 
gave this proof of the humanizing effects of peace and pro- 
sperity. 8 It has been thought by some, that, but for the 
appearance and influence of Petrarch at that period, the 
manuscripts themselves would have perished, as several had 
done in no long time before, so forgotten and abandoned to 
dust and vermin were those precious records in the dungeons 
of monasteries. 4 He was the first who brought in that almost 
deification of the great ancient writers, which, though carried 
in following ages to an absurd extent, was the animating sen- 
timent of solitary study, — that through which its fatigues were 
patiently endured, and its obstacles surmounted. Petrarch 
tells us himself, that while his comrades at school were read- 
ing JEsop's Fables, or a book of one Prosper, a writer of the 
fifth century, his time was given to the study of Cicero, which 
delighted his ear, long before he could understand the sense.* 

» Melius; Muratori, Dissert. 44 1348; Siena in 1357 ; Lucca in 1869 ; and 

» Means, p. 211 ; Tirana**, r. 82. *¥£" re^270. 

» Tiraboschi, y. 20 et post. Ten nnlrer- * " Bt ilia quidem state nihil inteUigere 

Btties were founded in Italy during the poteram, sola me rerborum dulcedo qu»- 

fburteenthcentury, someof whloh did not dam et sonoritaa detinebat ut quicquid 

last long, — Rome and Fermo in 1808 ; Pe- aliud Tel legerem yel audirem, raucum 

rugia in 1807 ; Treriso about 18220 ; Pisa mini dissonumque videretur." Epist. Se- 

in 1388; Pavia not long after; Florence in niles, lib. zr. } apud De Bade, I. 86. 
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It was much at his heart to acquire a good style in Latin; 
and, relatively to his predecessors of the mediaeval character 
period, we may say that he was successful. Pas- o' 1 " 88 ** 1 * 
sages full of elegance and feeling, in which we are at least not 
much offended by incorrectness of style, are frequent in 
his writings. But the fastidious scholars of later times con- 
temned these imperfect endeavors at purity. " He wants," says 
Erasmus, "full acquaintance with the language ; and his whole 
diction shows the rudeness of the preceding age." 1 An Italian 
writer, somewhat earlier, speaks still more unfavorably. 
" His style is harsh, and scarcely bears the character of Latin- 
ity. His writings are indeed full of thought, but defective in 
expression, and display the marks of labor without the polish 
of elegance." 2 

I incline to agree with Meiners in rating the style of 
Petrarch rather more highly. 8 Of Boccace, the writer above 
quoted gives even a worse character. "Licentious and in- 
accurate in his diction, he has no idea of selection. All his 
Latin writings are hasty, crude, and unformed. He labors 
with thought, and struggles to give it utterance ; but his senti- 
ments find no adequate vehicle, and the lustre of his native 
talents is obscured by the depraved taste of the times." Yet 
his own mother-tongue owes its earliest model of grace and 
refinement to his pen. 

93. Petrarch was more proud of his Latin poem called 
Africa, the subject of which is the termination of the his Latin 
second Punic war, than of the sonnets and odes poetry. 
which have made his name immortal, though they were not 
the chief sources of his immediate renown. It is, indeed, 
written with elaborate elegance, and perhaps superior to any 
preceding specimen of Latin versification in the middle ages, 
unless we should think Joseph Iscanus his equal. But it is 
more to be praised for taste than correctness ; and though in 
the Basle edition of 1554, which I have used, the printer has 
been excessively negligent, there can be no doubt that the 
Latin poetry of Petrarch abounds with faults of metre. His 
eclogues, many of which are covert satires on the court of 

i Clceronianus. 147, on the merits of Petrarch In the resto- 

* " Paulas Cortesius de homlnlbas doc- ration of classical literature : he seems 
tis." I take the translations from Boscoe's unable to leave the subject. Heeren, 
Lorenao de' Medici, c. Til. though less diffuse, is not lew panegyrical. 

* Vergleichung der Sitten, in. 126. Md- De Sade's three quartos are certainly a 
nsrs has expatiated for fifty pages, p. 94- little tedious. 
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Avignon, appear to me more poetical than the Africa, and are 
sometimes very beautifully expressed. The eclogues of Boc 
caccio, though by no means indifferent, do not equal those of 
Petrarch. 

94. Menus, whom Tiraboschi avowedly copies, has diligent- 
john of ly collected the names, though little more than the 
Ravenna, names, of Latin teachers at Florence in the four- 
teenth century. 1 But among the earlier of these there was no 
good method of instruction, no elegance of language. The 
first who revealed the mysteries of a pure and graceful style 
was John Malpaghino, commonly called John of Ravenna, one 
whom, in his youth, Petrarch had loved as a son ; and who, 
not very long before the end of the century, taught Latin at 
Padua and Florence. 8 The best scholars of the ensuing age 
Ga«parin were hk disciples ; and among them was Gasparin of 
of Bftinza. Barziza, or, as generally called, of Bergamo, justly 
characterized by Eichhorn as the father of a pure and elegant 
Latinity. 3 The distinction between the genuine Latin language 
and that of the Lower Empire was from this generally recog- 
nized ; and the writers who had been regarded as standards 
were thrown away with contempt- This is the proper era of 
the revival of letters, and nearly coincides with the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. 

95. A few subjects, affording less extensive observation, we 
have postponed to the next chapter, which will contain the 
literature of Europe in the first part of the fifteenth century. 
Notwithstanding our wish to preserve in general a strict 
regard to chronology, it has been impossible to avoid some 
interruptions of it without introducing a multiplicity of transi- 
tions incompatible with any comprehensive views ; and which, 
even as it must inevitably exist in a work of this nature, is 
likely to diminish the pleasure, and perhaps the advantage, 
that the reader might derive from it. 

* Vita Traverser!, p. 848. trarch's Letters, and from Metros* lift 

1 A life of John Malpaghino of Ravenna of Traversari, p. 848. See also Tiraboschi, 

is the flist in Meniere's Lebensbeschrei- ▼. 554. 

bungen beriihmter Manner, 8 vols., Zurich, • Geschichte der Iittexatur, ii. 24L 

1705; but it is wholly taken from Be- 
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CHAPTER IL 

ON THB LITBRATUBB OF EUBOPB FROM 1400 TO 144a 



OultlTatkm of Latin in Italy — ReriTal of Greek Literature —Vestiges of it during the 
Middle Ages— It Is taught by Chrysotoras— his Disciple*— and by learned Greek* 
—State of Classical T^yntng in other Parte of Europe— Physical Sciences — Ma- 
thematics— Medicine and Anatomy— Poetry in Spain, France, and England— 
Formation of new Laws of Taste in Middle Ages— Their Principles— Romance* 
— Eehgious Opinions. 

1. Ginguene has well observed, that the fourteenth century 
left Italy in the possession of the writings of three zeal for 
great masters of a language formed and polished by j£jSJi« 
them, and of a strong relish for classical learning, in Italy. 
But this soon became the absorbing passion, — fortunately, no 
doubt, in the result, as the same author has elsewhere said ; 
since all the exertions of an age were required to explore the 
rich mine of antiquity, and fix the standard of taste and purity 
for succeeding generations. The ardor for classical studies 
grew stronger every day. To write Latin correctly, to under- 
stand the allusions of the best authors, to learn the rudiments 
at least of Greek, were the objects of every cultivated mind. 

2. The first half of the fifteenth century has been sometimes 
called the age of Poggio Bracciolini, which it ex- Pogglo 
presses not very inaccurately as to his literary life ; Braccio- 
since he was born in 1381, and died in 1459 : but it UnL 
seems to involve too high a compliment The chief merit of 
Poggio was his diligence, aided by good fortune, in recovering 
lost works of Roman literature that lay mouldering in the 
repositories of convents. Hence we owe to this one man eight 
orations of Cicero, a complete Quintilian, Columella, part of 
Lucretius, three books of Valerius Flaccus, Silius Italicus, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, Tertullian, and several less important 
writers : twelve comedies of Plautus were also recovered in 
Germany through his directions. 1 Poggio, besides this, was 

1 Shepherd's Lift of Poggio; Tlraboschi; ciua, in his BIbliotheca Latlna media et 
Oorniani ; Roscoe's Lorenzo, ch. 1. Fabri- lnfimw satatls, gives a list not quite the 
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P.iiir r. 



undoubtedly a man of considerable learning for his time, and 
still greater sense and spirit as a writer, though he never 
reached a very correct or elegant style. 1 And this applies to 
all those who wrote before the year 1440, with the single 
exception of Gasparin, — to Coluccio Salutato, Guarino of 
Verona, and even Leonard Aretin. 2 Nor is this any dispa- 
ragement to their abilities and industry. They had neither 
i«tin style grammars nor dictionaries in which the purest La- 
tadUffer-** 8 tinity was distinguishable from the worst ; they had 
ent. to unlearn a barbarous jargon, made up with scraps 

of the Vulgate and of ecclesiastical writers, which pervades 
the Latin of the middle ages; they had great difficulty in 
resorting to purer models, from the scarcity and high price of 



same; but Poggio's own authority must 
be the best. The work first above quoted 
is, for the literary history of Italy in the 
earlier half of the fifteenth century, what 
Roscoe's Lorenzo is for the latter. Gin- 
guene has not added much to what these 
English authors and Tiraboschi had fur- 
nished. 

1 Mr. Shepherd has judged Poggio a 
little favorably, as became a biographer, 
but with sense and discrimination, llis 
Italian translator, Tonelli (Firenze, 1825), 
goes much beyond the mark in extolling 
Poggio above all his contemporaries, and 
praising his " vasttasiina erudizione " in 
the strain of hyperbole too familiar to 
Italians. This vast learning, even for that 
time, Poggio did not possess : we have no 
reason to believe him equal to Quarino, 
Filelfo, or Traversari, much less to Valla. 
Erasmus, however, was led by his partia- 
lity to Valla into some injustice towards 
Poggio, whom he calls " rabula adeo indoc- 
tus. ut otiamsi vacaret obsccenitate, tamen 
indignus esset qui legeretur, adeo autem 
obsccenus, ut etiamsi doctissimus esset, ta- 
men esset a viris bonis rejiciendus." Epist. 
ciii. This is said too hastily ; but in his 
Ciceronianus, where we have his delibe- 
rate judgment, he appreciates Poggio more 
exactly. After one of the interlocutors 
has called him " vividsacujusdam eloquen- 
tly virum,^ the other replies : " Naturae 
satis erat, artis et eruditionis non multum ; 
interim iinpuro sermonis fluxu, si Lauren- 
tio VallsB credimus." Bebel. a German of 
some learning, rather older than Erasmus, 
in a letter quoted by Blount (Censura 
Auctorum in Poggio), praises Poggio very 
highly for his style, and prefers him to 
Valla. Paulus Cortesius seems not much 
to differ from Erasmus about Poggio, 
though he is more severe on Valla. 

It should be added, that Tonelli's notes 



on the life of Poggio are useful : among 
other things, he points out that Poggio 
did not learn Greek of Emanuel Chry- 
soloras, as all writers on this part of 
literary history had hitherto supposed, 
but about 1423, when he was turned or 
forty. 

* Coluccio Salutato belongs to the four- 
teenth century, and was deemed one of 
its greatest ornaments in learning. u Ma a 
dir vero," says Tiraboschi. who admits his 
extensive erudition, relatively to his ago, 
" benohe lo stii di Coluccio abbia non rare 
volte energia e forza maggiore che quello 
dolla maggior parti dogli altri scrittori di 
quest! tempi, e certo peri, che tanto e 
di verso da quello di Cicerone nella prosa, 
e ne' versi da quel di Virgilio, quanto ap- 
punto e diversa una scimia da un uomo." 
v. 537. 

Cortesius, in the dialogue quoted above, 
says of Leonard Aretin, "Hie primus 
lnconditam scribendi consuetudinem ad 
numerosum quendam sonum inflexit, et 
attulit hominibus nostris aliquid cert* 

splendidius Et ego video hunc 

nondum satis esse limatum, nee delicati 
ori fostidio tolerabilem. Atqui dialogi Jo- 
annis Ravennatls vix semel leguntur, et 
Coluccii Epistolae, qure turn in honon 
erant, non apparent ; sod Boccaccii Genoa 
logiam legimus, utilem illam quidem, sod 
non tamen cum Petrarchm ingenio con- 
ferendam. At non videtis quantum his 
omnibus desit ? " p. 12. Of Guarino he 
says afterwards, "Genus tamen dicendl 
inconcinnum admodum est et snlebrosum ; 
utitur plerumque imprudens verbis pocti- 
cis, quod est maxime vltiosum ; sed magis 
est in eo succus, quam color laudandus. 
Memoria teneo, quendam famlliarem meum 
soli turn dicere, melius Gnarinum famas 
suae consuluisse, si nihil unquam scripeto- 
set" P.M. 
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manuscripts, as well as from their general incorrectness, which 
it required much attention to set right. Gasparin of Barziza 
took the right course, by incessantly turning over the pages of 
Cicero; and thus by long habit gained an instinctive sense 
of propriety in the use of language, which no secondary 
means at that time could have given him. 

3. This writer, often called Gasparin of Bergamo (his own 
birthplace being in the neighborhood of that city), Gasparin 
was born about 1370, and began to teach before the of « ndia - 
close of the century. He was transferred to Padua by the 
Senate of Venice in 1407 ; and in 1410 accepted the invitation 
of Filippo Maria Visconti to Milan, where he remained till 
his death in 1431. Gasparin had here the good fortune to 
find Cicero de Oratore, and to restore the text of Quintilian 
by the help of the manuscript brought from St. Gall by Pog- 
gio, and another found in Italy by Leonard Aretin. His fame 
as a writer was acquired at Padua, and founded on his diligent 
study of Cicero. 

4. It is impossible to read a page of Gasparin without per- 
ceiving that he is quite of another order of scholars Merits of 
from his predecessors. He is truly Ciceronian in his ^ •* Tle - 
turn of phrases, and structure of sentences, which never end 
awkwardly, or with a wrong arrangement of words, as is 
habitual with his contemporaries. Inexact expressions may 
of course be found; but they do not seem gross or nume- 
rous. Among his works are several orations which probably 
were actually delivered : they are the earliest models of that 
classical declamation which became so usual afterwards ; and 
are elegant, if not very forcible. His Epistoto ad Exercita- 
tionem accommodates was the first book printed at Paris. It 
contains a series of exercises for his pupils, probably for the 
sake of double translation, and merely designed to exemplify 
Latin idioms. 1 

5. If Gasparin was the best writer of this generation, the 
most accomplished instructor was Victorin of Feltre, Victoria of 
to whom the Marquis of Mantua intrusted the edu- *eitre. 
cation of his own children. Many of the Italian nobility and 

1 Morhof, who says, •« Prima* in Italia He once uses a Greek word in his letters, 
•liquid balbutire coepit Gasparinus," had What he knew of the language does not 



probably never seen his writings, which otherwise appear ; but he might have 
are a great deal better in point of language heard Guarlno at Venice. He had not 
than his own. Oortesius, however, blames seen Pliny's Natural History ; nor did he 



are a great deal better in point of language heard Ouarino at Venice. He had not 

than his own. Oortesius, however, blames seen Pliny's Natural Histr -«-»«- 

Gasparin for too elaborate a style : "Nimia possess a Ury, but was ii 

eura attenuabat orationem." Epist., p. 200, At). 141&. 
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some distinguished scholars were brought up under the care 
of Victorin in that city ; and, in a very corrupt age, he was 
still more zealous for their moral than their literary improve- 
ment A pleasing account of his method of discipline will be 
found in Tiraboschi, or more fully in Corniani, from a life 
written by one of Victorin's pupils named Prendilacqua. 1 " It 
could hardly be believed," says Tiraboschi, " that, in an age of 
such rude manners, a model of such perfect education could be 
found : if all to whom the care of youth is intrusted would 
make it theirs, what ample and rich fruits they would derive 
from their labors !" The learning of Victorin was extensive : 
he possessed a moderate library ; and, rigidly demanding a mi- 
nute exactness from his pupils in their interpretation of ancient 
authors as well as in their own compositions, laid the founda- 
tions of a propriety in style which the next age was to display. 
Traver8ari visited the school of Victorin, for whom he enter- 
tained a great regard, in 1433 : it had then been for some 
years established. 2 No writings of Victorin have been pre- 
served. 

6. Among the writers of these forty years, after Gasparin 
Leonard °f Bergamo, we may probably assign the highest 
Arettn. place in politeness of style to Leonardo Bruni, more 
commonly called Aretino, from his birthplace, Arezzo. " He 
was the first," says Paulus Cortesius, " who replaced the rude 
structure of periods by some degree of rhythm, and intro- 
duced our countrymen to something more brilliant than they 
had known before ; though even he is not quite as polished as 
a fastidious delicacy would require." Aretin's History of the 
Goths, which, though he is silent on the obligation, is chiefly 
translated from Procopius, passes for his best work. In the 
constellation of scholars who enjoyed the sunshine of favor 
in the palace of Cosmo de' Medici, Leonard Aretin was one of 
the oldest and most prominent. He died at an advanced age 
in 1444, and is one of the six illustrious dead who repose in 
the Church of Santa Croce. 8 



* Tiraboschi, rli. 806; Corniani, li. 58; * Menus, p. 421. 

Heeren, p. 285. He is also mentioned with * Madame de Stael unfortunately con 

much praise for his mode of education, by founded this respectable scholar, in her 

his friend Ambrogio Traversari, a passage Corinne. with Pietro Aretino. I remem- 

from whose Hodoeporicon will be found in ber well that Ugo Foscolo could never 

Heeren, p. 287. Victorin died in 1447, and contain his wrath against her for tills mis* 

was buried at the public expense ; his libe- take, 
ralitj in giving gratuitous instruction to 
the poor having left him* so. 
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7. We come now to a very important event in literary his- 
tory, — the resuscitation of the study of the Greek Jtevir ^ lol 
language in Italy. During the whole course of the Greek ian- 
middle ages, we find scattered instances of scholars in fjg* to 
the west of Europe, who had acquired some know- 
ledge of Greek ; to what extent, it is often a difficult question 
to determine. In the earlier and darker period, we begin with 
a remarkable circumstance, already mentioned, of Early 
our own ecclesiastical history. The infant Anglo- 2Soto 
Saxon churches, desirous to give a national form to of Europe. 
their hierarchy, solicited the Pope Yitalian to place a primate 
at their head. He made choice of Theodore, who not only 
brought to England a store of Greek manuscripts, but, through 
Che means of his followers, imparted a knowledge of it to some 
of our countrymen. Bede, half a century afterwards, tells 
us, of course very hyperbolically, that there were still surviving 
disciples of Theodore and Adrian who understood the Greek 
and Latin languages as well as their own. 1 From these he 
derived, no doubt, his own knowledge, which may not have 
been extensive ; but we cannot expect more, in such very un- 
favorable circumstances, than a superficial progress in so dif- 
ficult a study. It is probable that the lessons of Theodore's 
disciples were not forgotten in the British and Irish monaste- 
ries. Alcuin has had credit, with no small likelihood, if not on 
positive authority, for an acquaintance with Greek; 3 and as 



am Qneeamqne Hngnam sane ac propri- 
aminquanatinmt,norunt." Bade'* own 



1 Sat. Sodas., 1. r. e. 2. " Usque hodie hare belonged to soma one of the name of 

l diseipulis, qui Lati- Athelstan. Mr. Turner (Hist, of Anglo- 
Saxons, rol. lil. p. 896) has taken notice 
of this manuscript, but without mention- 

kn owte dg e of Greek is attested by his bio- ing its antiquity. The manner in which 

graai»eroithbert; u prsKerLatinametiam the words are divided shows a perfect 

enseals eeanparaverat." ignorance of Greek in the writer ; but the 

[Bed**s acquaintance with Greek is at- Saxon is curious in another respect, as it 

tested still better by many proofs which proves the pronunciation of Greek in the 

kfe own works contain Aldhelm was also eighth century to have been modern or 

a Greek scholar. See Wright's Biograph. Romaic, and not what we hold to be an- 

Iitterarfa^ToLi .pp. 40, 61,276. But when dent. 

Mr. W. adds, " We might bring many pas- * ** C'etait un homme habile dans la 

sages together which seem aimost to prove Grec comme dans le Latin.' Hist. Litt. 

that Homer continued to be read in the de la Ft., iv. 8. 

schools tffl the end of the thirteenth cen- [M. Jourdain observes that Thomas 

tarjr," I most withhold my assent till the Aquinas understood Greek, and that he 

massages have bean both produced and criticises the translations of Aristotle, 

well riftad. — 1847.) Recherche* Critiques, p. 898. But we 

A mannac ri p t in the British Museum ought not to acquiesce in, this general 

(Cotton, Galba, 1. 18) is of some impor- position without examining the proofs. 

tanee in relation to this, if It be truly I doubt much whether Thomas Aquinas 

referred to the eighth century. It con- could read Aristotle in the original.— 

' i the Lord's Prayer in Greek, written 1868.] 
" ~ * * i to 
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he, and perhaps others from these islands, were active in aid- 
ing the efforts of Charlemagne for the restoration of letters, 
the slight tincture of Greek which we find in the schools 
under founded by that emperor may have been derived 
^Jjjjj" from their instruction. It is, however, an equally 
and hi* probable hypothesis, that it was communicated by 
successors, q^^ teachers, whom it was easy to procure. Char- 
lemagne himself, according to Eginhard, could read, though he 
could not speak, the Greek language. Thegan reports the very 
same, in nearly the same words, of Louis the Debonair. 1 The 
former certainly intended that it should be taught in some of 
his schools ; * and the Benedictines of St. Maur, in their long 
and laborious Histoire Litteraire de la France, have enume- 
rated as many as seventeen persons within France, or at least 
the dominions of the Carlovingian house, to whom they ascribe, 
on the authority of contemporaries, a portion of this learning. 3 
These were all educated in the schools of Charlemagne, except 
the most eminent in the list, John Scotus Erigena. It is not 
necessary by any means to suppose that he had acquired by 
travel the Greek tongue, which he possessed sufficiently to 
translate, though very indifferently, the works attributed in 
that age to Dionysius the Areopagite. 4 Most writers of the 
ninth century, according to the Benedictines, make use of some 
Greek words. It appears by a letter of the famous Hincmar, 
Archbishop of Rheims, who censures his nephew Hincmar of 
Laon for doing this affectedly, that glossaries, from which they 
picked those exotic flowers, were already in use. Such a glos- 
sary in Greek and Latin, compiled under Charles the Bald for 
the use of the Church of Laon, was, at the date of the publica- 
tion of the Histoire Litteraire de la France, near the middle 

* The passages will be ftrond In Boh- in ftvor of Saltsburg and Ratisbon. Allg. 

horn, Allg. Gesch., 11. 266 and 290. That Gesch. der Cultur, ii. 888. The word* of 

oonoerning Charlemagne Is quoted in many the Capitulary are, "Graces* et Latinas 

other books. Eginhard nays, in the same Scholaa In perpetuum manere ordinavi- 

place, that Charles prayed in Latin as mus." 

readily as in his own language ; and The- 8 Hist. Litt. de la France, vol. t. Lau- 

gan. that Louis could speak Latin per* noy had commenced this enumeration in 

fectly. his excellent treatise on the schools of 

' Osnabrug has generally been named Charlemagne ; but he has not carried It 

as the place where Chariemagne peculiarly quite so nur. See, too, ESchhorn, Allg. 

designed that Greek should be cultivated. Gesch., 11. 420 ; and Gesch. der Litt., i. 824. 

Tt seems, however, on considering the Meiners thinks that Greek was better 

passage in the Capitularies usually quoted known in the ninth oentury, through 

(Baluse, ii. 410), to have been only one out Charlemagne's exertions, than for five 

of many. Rtchhorn thinks that the ex- hundred years afterwards ; ii. 867. 

istence of a Greek school at Osnabrug is * ESchhorn, 11. 227 ; Brucker ; Gutoot. 
doubtful, but that there Is more evidence 
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of the last century, in the Library of St. Germain des Pres. 1 
We may thus perceive the means of giving the air of more 
learning than was actually possessed, and are not to infer from 
these sprinklings of Greek in mediaeval writings, whether in 
their proper characters or Latinized, which is much more fre- 
quent, that the poets and profane or even ecclesiastical writers 
were accessible in a French or English monastery. Neither of 
the Hincmars seems to have understood the Greek language; 
and Tiraboschi admits that he cannot assert any Italian writer 
of the ninth century to be acquainted with it* 

8. The tenth century furnishes not quite so many proofs of 
Greek scholarship. It was, however, studied by ^^ 
some brethren in the Abbey of St. Gall, a celebrated tenth and 
seat of learning for those times, and the library of JJJJSSJ^,. 
which, it is said, still bears witness, in its copious col- 
lection of manuscripts, to the early intercourse between the 
scholars of Ireland and those of the Continent. Baldric, Bishop 
of Utrecht, 8 Bruno of Cologne, and Gerbert, besides a few 
more whom the historians of St Maur record, possessed a 
tolerable acquaintance with the Greek language. They men- 
tion a fact that throws light on the means by which it might 
occasionally be learned. Some natives of that country, doubt- 
less expatriated Catholics, took refuge in the diocese of Toul, 
under the protection of the bishop, not long before 1000. They 
formed separate societies, performing divine service in their 
own language and with their own rites. 4 It is probable, the 
Benedictines observe, that Humbert, afterwards a cardinal, 
acquired from them that knowledge of the language by which 
he distinguished himself in controversy with their countrymen. 6 
This great schism of the church, which the Latins deeply felt, 
might induce some to study a language from which alone they 
could derive authorities in disputation with these antagonists; 
but it had also the more unequivocal effect of drawing to the 
West some of those Greeks who maintained their communion 
with the Church of Rome. The emigration of these into the 
diocese of Toul is not a single fact of the kind, and it is proba- 
bly recorded from the remarkable circumstance of their living 

i H3it. Lltt. da la France, vol. It. ; Da- Latin* eloquent!* quod ingenli fnl ylraol- 
cange, praef. in Glossar., p. 40. tatam aufugeret." Laonoj, p. 117 ; Htot 

* Baldric Hred under Henry the Fowler. « VoLtI. p. 67. 
Ilia biographer nays, " Nullum fult stu- • Vol. Til. p. 628. 
dlorum Uboniliuni genus in omui Orseca et 
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in community. We find from a passage in Heric, a prelate in 
the reign of Charles the Bald, that this had already begun, — 
at the commencement, in fact, of the great schism. 1 Greek 
bishops and Greek monks are mentioned as settlers in France 
during the early part of the eleventh century. This was es- 
pecially in Normandy, under the protection of Richard II., who 
died in 1028. Even monks from Mount Sinai came to Rouen 
to share in his liberality. 2 The Benedictines ascribe the pre- 
servation of some taste for the Greek and Oriental tongues to 
these strangers. The list, however, of the learned in them is 
very short, considering the erudition of these fathers, and their 
disposition to make the most of all they met with. Greek 
books are mentioned in the few libraries of which we read in 
the eleventh century. 8 

9. The number of Greek scholars seems not much more 
in th« considerable in the twelfth century, notwithstanding 
twelfth. t h e general improvement of that age. The Benedic- 
tines reckon about ten names, among which we do not find 
that of Bernard. 4 They are inclined also to deny the preten- 
sions of Abelard ; 5 but, as that great man finds a very hostile 
tribunal in these fathers, we may pause about this, especially 
as they acknowledge Eloise to have understood both the 
Greek and Hebrew languages. She established a Greek 
mass for Whitsunday in the Paraclete convent, which was 
sung as late as the fifteenth century; and a Greek missal in 
Latin characters was still preserved there. 6 Heeren speaks 
more favorably of Abelard's learning, who translated passages 
from Plato. 7 The pretensions of John of Salisbury are 

* Ducange, prse&t. in Glossar.. p. 41. [Mr. Cousin, who has paid mora attention 

* Hut. Litt. de la France, vii. 69, 124, et than any one to the writings of Abelard, 
alibi. A Greek manuscript in the Royal thinks that he was ignorant of Greek he- 
Library at Paris, containing the Liturgy yond a few words : probably Eloise had 
according to the Greek ritual, was written, not much surpassed her preceptor. Frag- 
in 1022, by a monk named Helie (they do mens Philosophiques, vol. It. p. 687; or 
not give the Latin name), who seems to Introduction auz (Eurres d' Abelard, in 
have lived in Normandy. If this stands Documens Inedits, p. 44. Abelard only 
for Ellas, he was probably a Greek by says of her, that she was " Graces non 
birth. expers literatura : " afterwards, indeed. 

» Hist. Litt. de la France, vii. p. 48. he uses the words. " peritiam adept*."— 

* Id., pp. 94, 151. Macarius, Abbot of 1847.] 

St. Fleury, is said to have compiled a « Id., xU. 642. 

Greek lexicon, which has been several 7 P. 204. His Greek was, no doubt, 

times printed under the name of Beatus rather scanty, and not sufficient to ato 

Benedlctus. [It is one of the glossaries him an insight Into ancient philosophy, 

which follow the Thesaurus of Henry Ste- In fact, if his learning had been greater, he 

phens. Journal des Sarans, May, 1829. could only read such manuscripts as fell 

—1842.] into his hands; and there were tot few 

* Hist. Litt de la France, xtt. 147. then in Franoe. Vide sapro. 
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slighter : be seems proud of his Greek, but betrays gross igno- 
rance in etymology. 1 

10. The thirteenth century was a more inauspicious period 
for learning ; yet here we can boast not only of John in the 
Basing, Archdeacon of St. Alban's, who returned t^***" 1 * 11 - 
from Athens about 1240, laden, if we are bound to believe this 
literally, with Greek books, but of Roger Bacon, and Robert 
Grostete, Bishop of Lincoln. It is admitted that Bacon had 
some acquaintance with Greek ; and it appears by a passage 
in Matthew Paris, that a Greek priest, who had obtained a 
benefice at St. Alban's, gave such assistance to Grostete, as 
enabled him to translate the Testament of the Twelve Patri- 
archs into Latin. 3 This is a confirmation of what has been 
suggested above as the probable means by which a knowledge 
of that language, in the total deficiency of scholastic education, 
was occasionally imparted to persons of unusual zeal for learn- 
ing ; and it leads us to another reflection, that by a knowledge 
of Greek, when we find it asserted of a mediaeval theologian 
like Grostete, we are not to understand an acquaintance with 
the great classical authors who were latent in Eastern mona- 
steries, but the power of reading some petty treatise of the 
fathers, or, as in this instance, an apocryphal legend, or at best, 
perhaps, some of the later commentators on Aristotle. Gros- 
tete was a man of considerable merit, but has had his share 
of applause. 

11. The titles of mediaeval works are not unfrequently 
taken from the Greek language, as the Polycraticus uwto ap . 
and Metalogicus of John of Salisbury, or the Philo- ^J^ * 
biblon of Richard Aungerville of Bury. In this thei4th 
little volume, written about 1343, I have counted cenfcui y- 
five instances of single Greek words ; and, what is more 
important, Aungerville declares that he had caused Greek and 
Hebrew grammars to be drawn up for students. 8 But we 

« 

1 Ibid. John derrres " analytic* " from in the text as to the great number of mami- 

&va and X*£«f. scripts said to be brought to England by 

» Matt. Par., p. 620 ; see also Turner's John Basing, it 1* founded on their subse- 

Hbtory of England, It. 180. It is said in ?«** non-appearance. We tad very few. 

tome books, that Grostete made a transla- tf "Vi Ormk manuscripts in England at 

Hon of Suidas; but this is to be under- the „ e « d ? f the nf^th century, 

stood merely of a legendary story found Michael Scott, the "wisardof f^fj^ 

in that writer's lexicon. Pegge's Lire of f»V pretended to translate Aristotle: 

Grostete, p. 291. The entire work he cer- *»* is charged with i having appropriated 

tainly could not hare translated ; nor is it the kbors of one Andrew, a Jew, as his 

at all credible that he had a copy of it. °™- Meiners, ii. 664. 

With respect to the doubt I hare hinted c - *• 
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have no other record of such grammars. It would be natural 
to infer from this passage, that some persons, either in France 
or England, were occupied in the study of the Greek language ; 
and jet we find nothing to corroborate this presumption. All 
ancient learning was neglected in the fourteenth century ; nor 
do I know that one man on this side of the Alps, except Aun- 
gerville himself, is reputed to have been versed in Greek 
during that period. I cannot sn^eak positively as to Ber- 
choeur, the most learned man in France. The Council of 
Vienne, indeed, in 1311, had ordered the establishment of pro- 
fessors in the Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Arabic languages, 
at Avignon, and in the Universities of Paris, Oxford, Bologna, 
and Salamanca ; but this decree remained a dead letter. 
12. If we now turn to Italy, we shall find, as is not won- 
derful, rather more frequent instances of acquaintance 



GreScin with a living language in common use with a great 
Italy- neighboring people. Gradenigo, in an essay on this 
subject, 1 has endeavored to refute what he supposes to be the 
universal opinion, that the Greek tongue was first taught in 
Italy by Chrysoloras and Guarino, at the end of the fourteenth 
century; contending that, from the eleventh inclusive, there 
are numerous instances of persons conversant with it ; besides 
the evidence afforded by inscriptions in Greek characters 
found in some churches, by the use of Greek psalters and 
other liturgical offices, by the employment of Greek painters 
in churches, and by the frequent intercourse between the two 
countries. The latter presumptions have, in fact, considerable 
weight ; and those who should contend for an absolute igno- 
rance of the Greek language, oral as well as written, in Italy, 
would go too far. The particular instances brought forward 
by Gradenigo are about thirty. Of these, the first is Papias, 
who has quoted five lines of Hesiod. 3 Lanfranc had also a 
considerable acquaintance with the language. 8 Peter Lombard, 
in his Liber Sententiarum, the systematic basis of scholastic 
theology, introduces many Greek words, and explains them 
rightly. 4 But this list is not very long; and when we find 
the surname Bifarius given to one Ambrose of Bergamo in the 
eleventh century, on account of his capacity of speaking both 

» Ragtonamento Iitorieo-crltloo sopra la Papiaa taai translated them knto tolerable 

IlcteraturaGreco-Italiana. Brescia, 1769. lAtin Terse. 

* P. 87. These are very corruptly given, » Hist. Litt. de la France, tU. 144. 

through the fault of a transcriber; for * Meiners, Ul. 11. 
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languages, it may be conceived that the accomplishment was 
somewhat rare. Menus, in his very learned Life of Traversari, 
has mentioned two or three names, among whom is the Empe- 
ror Frederic EL (not indeed strictly an Italian), that do not 
appear in Gradenigo ; 1 but Tiraboschi conceives, on the other 
hand, that the latter has inserted some on insufficient grounds. 
Christine of Pisa is mentioned, I think, by neither : she was 
the daughter of an Italian astronomer, but lived at the court 
of Charles Y. of France, and was the most accomplished 
literary lady of that age. 8 

13. The intercourse between Greece and the west of Eu- 
rope, occasioned by commerce and by the crusades, Corruption 
had little or no influence upon literature ; for, be- ^nfua^ 
sides the general indifference to it in those classes it *«- 

of society which were thus brought into some degree of contact 
with the Eastern Empire, we must remember, that although 
Greek, even to the capture of Constantinople by Mahomet H., 
was a living language in that city, spoken by the superior 
ranks of both sexes with tolerable purity, it had degenerated 
among the common people, and almost universally among the 
inhabitants of the provinces and islands, into that corrupt 
form, or rather new language, which we call Romaic 8 The 
progress of this innovation went on by steps very similar to 
those by which the Latin was transformed in the West, though 
it was not so rapid or complete. A manuscript of the twelfth 
century, quoted by Du Cange from the Royal Library at Paris, 
appears to be the oldest written specimen of the modern Greek 
that has been produced ; but the oral change had been gradu- 
ally going forward for several preceding centuries. 4 

14. The Byzantine literature was chiefly valuable by illus- 

* Pp. 155,217, &c. Add to these autho- de Grnco In Grwcum vulgare. Menus, 

rities, Muratori, dissert. 44 ; Brucker, lii. p. 294. This teems to hare been done si 

644, 647 ; Tfraboschi, v. 898. Rhodes. I quote this to remove any 

> Tinboschi, v. 888, vouches for Chris- difficulty that others may feel ; for I believe 

tine's knowledge of Greek. She was a good the- Romaic Greek is much older. The 

poetess in French, and altogether a very progress of corruption in Greek is sketched 

remarkable person. in the Quarterly Review, vol. xxli., pro- 

» Fitetfo says, in one of his epistles, bably by the pen of the Bishop of London. 

dated 1441, thai the language spoken in Its symptoms were very similar to those of 

Peloponnesus "adeo est depravata, ut Latin in the West,— abbreviation of words, 

n " otnnino sapiat prison illius et ekv and Indifference to right inflexions. See 



Smttssfanae Gmrtoe." At Constantinople also Col. Leake's Researches in the Horea. 

ease was better : ** viri eruditi sunt Eustathius has many Romaic words ; yet 

nounullL et culti mores, et sermo etiam no one in the twelfth century had more 

ttkidus.'' In a letter of Coluccio Salutato, learning. 

near the end of the fourteenth century, « Du Cange, prsefatio in Glossarium 

be says that Plutarch had been translated media et tnnmae Gnedtatis. 
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trating, or preserving in fragments, the historians, philoso- 
Chtncter phers, and in some measure the poets, of antiquity. 
tk»Ke»- Constantinople and her empire produced abundantly 
tu». men of erudition, but few of genius or of taste. 

But this erudition was now rapidly on the decline. No one 
was left in Greece, according to Petrarch, after the death of 
Leontius Pilatus, who understood Homer ; words not, perhaps, 
to be literally taken, but expressive of what he conceived to 
be their general indifference to the poet : and it seems very 
probable that some ancient authors, whom we should most 
desire to recover, especially the lyric poets of the Doric and 
iEolic dialects, have perished, because they had become unin- 
telligible to the transcribers of the Lower Empire ; though this 
has also been ascribed to the scrupulousness of the clergy. An 
absorbing fondness for theological subtilties, far more trifling 
among the Greeks than in the schools of the West, conspired 
to produce a neglect of studies so remote as heathen poetry. 
Aurispa tells Ainbrogio Traversari that he found they cared 
little about profane literature. Nor had the Greek learning 
ever recovered the blow that the capture of Constantinople 
by the crusaders in 1204, and the establishment for sixty 
years of a Latin and illiterate dynasty, inflicted upon it 1 We 
trace many classical authors to that period, of whom we know 
nothing later; and the compilations of ancient history by indus- 
trious Byzantines came to an end. Meantime the language, 
where best preserved, had long lost the delicacy and precision 
of its syntax ; the true meaning of the tenses, moods, and 
voices of the verb was overlooked, or guessed at ; a kind of 
Latinism, or something at least not ancient in structure and 
rhythm, shows itself in their poetry ; and this imperfect know- 
ledge of their once beautiful language is unfortunately too 
manifest in the grammars of the Greek exiles of the fifteenth 
century, which have so long been the groundwork of classical 
education in Europe. 

15. We now come to the proper period of the restoration 
Petrwch of Greek learning. In the year 1339, Barlaam, a 
ca<i team Calabrian by birth, but long resident in Greece, and 
Gxuek. deemed one of the most learned men of that age, was 
intrusted by the Emperor Cantacuzenus with a mission to 

i An enumeration — and it to a long one thli time, will be found in Heeren, p. 126 ' 
— of the Greek books not wholly lost till and also in his Sni snr lee Croteades. 
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Italy. 1 Petrarch, in 1342, a3 Tiraboschi fixes the time, endea- 
vored to learn Greek from him, but found the task too 
arduous, or rather had not sufficient opportunity to go on with 
it* Boccaccio, some years afterwards, succeeded better 
with the help of Leontius Pilatus, a Calabrian also by birth, 8 
who made a prose translation of Homer for his use, and for 
whom he is said to have procured a public appointment as 
teacher of the Greek language at Florence in 1361. He 
remained here about three years : but we read nothing of any 
other disciples ; and the man himself was of too unsocial and 
forbidding a temper to conciliate them. 4 

16. According to a passage in one of Petrarch's letters, 
fancifully addressed to Homer, there were at that j^ 
time not above ten persons in Italy who knew how acquainted 
to value the old fother of the poets, — five at the J^^ 
most in Florence, one in Bologna, two in Verona, in their 
one in Mantua, one in Perugia, but none at Rome. 5 
Some pains have been thrown away in attempting to retrieve 
the names of those to whom he alludes. The letter shows, at 
least, that there was very little pretension to Greek learning 
in his age ; for I am not convinced that he meant all these ten 
persons, among whom he seems to reckon himself, to be con- 
sidered as skilled in that tongue. And we must not be led 
away by the instances partially collected by Gradenigo out of 
the whole mass of extant records, to lose sight of the great 
general fact, that Greek literature was lost in Italy for seven 
hundred years, in the words of Leonard Aretin, before the 
arrival of Chrysoloras. The language is one thing, and the 
learning contained in it is another. For all the purposes of 
taste and erudition, there was no Greek in Western Europe 
during the middle ages : if we look only at the knowledge 

* Menus; Tiraboschi, v. 898; Do Sade } goodness of Oalabrian Greek in the lbur- 

L 406 ; Biog. Unir., Barlaam. teenth century ; which, of course, are not 

» "Iirabueramalacrispeinagnoquede- removed by the circumatanoe, that, in 

elderio, sed peregrines lingua? nomas et some places, the church service was per- 

SBstina priBceptoris absentia praeciderunt formed in that language. Heeren, I find, 

propositum meum." It has been said, and is of the same opinion. P. 287. 

probably with some truth, that Greek. * Many have taken Pilatus Jbr a native 

or at least a sort of Greek, was pr es et ye d of Thessalonica : even Hody has lallen 

as a living language in Calabria ; not into this mistake ; but Petrarch's letters 

because Greek colonies had once been show the contrary, 

settled In some cities, but because that * Hody de Grods illustrious, p. 2 ; 

part of Italy was not lost to the Bysantine Menu*, p. 278 ; De Sade, ill. 626. Gibbon 

Empire till about three centuries before has erroneously supposed this translation 

the time of Barlaam and Pilatus. They, to have been made by Boccace himself, 

however, had gone to a better source : * De Sade, ill. 627 ; Tiraboschi, v. 871, 

aad I should haw great doubts as to the 400 ; Heeren, 294. 
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Ferrara. To these may be added, in the list of public in- 
structors in Greek before 1440, Filelfo, a man still more 
known by his virulent disputes with his contemporaries than 
by his learning; who, returning from Greece in 1427 laden 
with manuscripts, was not long afterwards appointed to the 
chair of rhetoric (that is, of Latin and Greek philology) at 
Florence; and, according to his own account, excited the 
admiration of the whole city. 1 But his vanity was excessive,- 
and his contempt of others not less so. Poggio was one of his 
enemies; and their language towards each other is a noble 
specimen of the decency with which literary and personal 
quarrels were carried on. 9 It has been observed, that Gia- 
nozzo Manetti, a contemporary scholar, is less known than 
others, chiefly because the mildness of his character spared 
him the altercations to which they owe a part of their cele- 
brity. 8 

18. Many of these cultivators of the Greek language 
devoted their leisure to translating the manuscripts Transia- 
brought into Italy. The earliest of these was Peter q^'JX 
Paul Vergerio (commonly called the elder, to distin- Latin. 
guish him from a more celebrated man of the same names 
in the sixteenth century), a scholar of Chrysoloras, but not 
till he was rather advanced in years. He made, by order of 
the Emperor Sigismund, and therefore not earlier than 1410, 
a translation of Arrian, which is said to exist in the Vatican 

i " TJniversa tn me dvitas convent est ; Greek refugees, in Bayle, Fabricius, Ni- 

omnes me ditigunt, hononnt omnes, ae ceron, Menus, Zeno, Tiraboschi, Melners, 

snmmis laudibus in coelum efferunt. Roecoe, Ueeren, Shepherd, CornianJ, Gin* 

Meum nomen in ore est omnibus. Nee guen6, and the Biographie Universelle, 

primarii civee modo, cum per urbem in- whom I name in chronological order, 

cedo, sed nobilissinuB fteminse honorandi As it is impossible to dwell on the sub- 

mei grattt loco cedunt, tantumque mini Ject within the limits of these pages, I will 

deftrunt, ut me pudeat tanti cultfts. refer* the reader to the most useful of the 

Auditores sunt quotidie ad quadringen- above writings, some of which, being 

tos, vel fortassis et amplius ; et hi qui- merely biographical collections, do not 

dem magna in parte viri grandiores et give the connected information he would 

ex online senatorio." Phileph. Epist. ad require. The Lives of Poggio and of 

ann., 1428. Lorenzo de' Medici will make him familiar 

s Shepherd's life of Poggio, eh. vi. and with the literary history of Italy for the 

viii. whole fifteenth century, in combination 

3 Body was, perhaps, the first who with public events, as it is best learned, 

threw much light on the early studies of I need not say that Tiraboschi is a source 

Greek in Italy ; and his book, De Gnecis of vast knowledge to those who can en- 

Mustribus. ungues Greets instauratori- counter two quarto volumes. Ginguene's 

bus, will be read with pleasure and ad- third volume is chiefly borrowed from 

vantage by every lover of literature ; these, and may be read with great advan- 

though Melius, who came with more ex- tagv. Finally, a clear, full, and accurate 

uberant erudition to the subject, has account of those times will be found in 

pointed out a few errors. But more is Heeren. It will be understood that all 

to be found as to its native cultivators ; these works relate to the revival of Latin 

Body being chiefly concerned with the as well as Greek. 
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Library ; but we know little of its merits. 1 A more renowned 
person was Ambrogio Traversari, a Florentine monk of the 
order of Camaidoli, who employed many years in this useful 
labor. No one of that age has left a more respectable name 
for private worth : his epistles breathe a spirit of virtue, of 
kindness to his friends, and of zeal for learning. In the 
opinion of his contemporaries, he was placed, not quite justly, 
on a level with Leonard Aretin for his knowledge of Latin ; 
and he surpassed him in Greek. 8 Yet neither his translations, 
nor those of his contemporaries, Guarino of Verona, Poggio, 
Leonardo Aretino, Filelfo, who, with several others, rather 
before 1440, or not long afterwards, rendered the historians 
and philosophers of Greece familiar to Italy, can be extolled 
as correct, or as displaying what is truly to be called a know- 
ledge of either language. Vossius, Casaubon, and Huet speak 
with much dispraise of most of these early translations from 
Greek into Latin. The Italians knew not enough of the 
original, and the Greeks were not masters enough of Latin. 
Gaza, upon the whole, " than whom no one is more success- 
ful," says Erasmus, " whether he renders Greek into Latin, 
or Latin into Greek," is reckoned the most elegant, and 
Argyropulus the most exact. But George of Trebizond, 
Filelfo, Leonard Aretin, Poggio, Valla, Perotti, are rather 
severely dealt with by the sharp critics of later times ; 8 for 
this reproach does not fall only on the scholars of the first gene- 
ration, but on their successors, except Politian, down nearly 

* Biogr. Univ. : Vergerio. He teems to ron, vol. lx. in Perotti : tee also a letter of 
hare written very good Latin, if we may Erasmus in Jortin's LiJb, 11. 425. 

Judge by the extracts in Corniani, li. 61. Filelfo tells ns of a perplexity Into 

ao honest man, and that be lived in a very nU/.}«.»» l~.\ 1 /.A.. ~A~. *,..,«-,, A 

corrnptage. It is an account of the vfcl- Bw7i/)fi tyC> ^adv OOW i/ifUVOl, ^ 

tation of some convents belonging to his anoteodaL 

order. The life of Ambrogio Traversari Tht first thought it meant " populum 

has been written by Mehus very copiously, au t salvum esse ant perire ; " which Filelfo 

and with abundant knowledge of the jmUy calls "inepta interprets*) etprava." 

^Mtbapeat source of tE^terary h.™^ nid ^ &n6Xea0at was "aut 

hMor7 . C L l i7 [j \ SSL^ * ?¥** i °°5 ipsum perire." Fllelib, after exulting over 

account of him in Nkeron, vol. xix. ; and IPzr itT^tH^ t^vZ^^tjT wXIT 

a short oneinRoscoe: but tb« fullest bio- gJJ* £Z£jaEF mmaia 9' M>"^P»»- 

cranhv of the man himself will be found J5p J^*_~"zr* * , *, ^ . ^ L , 

™Mdners7 I^nsbesXtlbui»«alS JS!T^ 9t SSf^S^ M A^!i hh 
-iuJT«^rS?l«--^j u^Tv^jSvt letters, of the difficulty he found in trans- 

rdhmter Mlnner, vol. ii. pp. 22&-S07. ^^ foogenes fortius, Ub. vii. epist. il. ; 

* BaJDet, Jugemens des Savans, ti. 876, but Meiners, though admitting many 
Ac. ; Blount, Censura Auctorum, in no- errors, thinks this one of the best r 
minibus nuncupatis; Hody , sssples ; Nice- the early translations ; U. 290 
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to the close of the fifteenth century. Yet, though it is neces- 
sary to point ont the deficiencies of classical erudition at this 
time, lest the reader should hastily conclude that the praises 
bestowed upon it are less relative to the previous state of 
ignorance, and the difficulties with which that generation had 
to labor, than they really are, this cannot affect our admira- 
tion and gratitude towards men, who, by their diligence and 
ardor in acquiring and communicating knowledge, excited that 
thirst for improvement, and laid those foundations of it, which 
rendered the ensuing age so glorious in the annals of litera- 
ture. 

19. They did not uniformly find any. great public encou- 
ragement in the early stages of their teaching: on pubiicen- 
the contrary, Aurispa met with some opposition to J2JJJJ*£. 
philological literature at Bologna. 1 The civilians i»x«d. 
and philosophers were pleased to treat the innovators as men 
who wanted to set showy against solid learning. Nor was the 
state of Italy and of the papacy during the long schism very 
favorable to their object. Ginguene remarks that patronage 
was more indispensable in the fifteenth century than it had 
been in the last. Dante and Petrarch shone out by a para- 
mount force of genius ; but the men of learning required the 
encouragement of power in order to excite and sustain their 
industry. 

20. That encouragement, however it may have been de- 
layed, had been accorded before the year 1440. Butftllly 
Eugeniua IV. was the first pope who displayed an accorded 
inclination to favor the learned. They found a still beforel44 °- 
more liberal patron in Alfonso, King of Naples, who, first of 
all European princes, established the interchange of praise and 
pension (both, however, well deserved) with Filelfo, Poggio, 
Valla, Beccatelli, and other eminent men. This seems to have 
begun before 1440, though it was more conspicuous afterwards 
until his death in 1458. The earliest literary academy was 
established at Naples by Alfonso, of which Antonio Beccatelli, 
more often called Panormita, from his birthplace, was the first 
president, as Pontano was the second. Nicolas of Este, 
Marquis of Ferrara, received literary men in his hospitable 
court. But none were so celebrated or useful in this patron- 
age of letters as Cosmo de' Medici, the Pericles of Florence, 

t TfemboKhi, Tfl. 301. 
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who, at the period with which we are now concerned, was sur- 
rounded by Traversari, Niccolo Niccoli, Leonardo Aretino, 
Poggio; all ardent to retrieve the treasures of Greek and 
Roman learning. Filelfo alone, malignant and irascible, stood 
aloof from the Medicean party, and poured his venom in libels 
on Cosmo and the chief of his learned associates. Niccoli, a 
wealthy citizen of Florence, deserves to be remembered 
among these ; not for his writings, since he left none ; but on 
account of his care for the good instruction of youth, which 
has made Meiners call him the Florentine Socrates, and for 
his liberality as well as diligence in collecting books and monu- 
ments of antiquity. The Public Library of St. Mark was 
founded on a bequest by Niccoli, in 1437, of his own collec- 
tion of eight hundred manuscripts. It was, too, at his insti- 
gation, and that of Traversari, that Cosmo himself, about this 
time, laid the foundation of that, which, under his grandson, 
acquired the name of the Laurentian Library. 1 

21. As the dangers of the Eastern Empire grew more 
Emigration imminent, a few that had still endeavored to preserve 
j££j]^ in Greece the purity of their language, and the spe- 
iuijr. culations of ancient philosophy, turned their eyes 
towards a haven that seemed to solicit the glory of protecting 
them. The first of these that is well known was Theodore 
Gaza, who fled from his birthplace, Thessalonica, when it fell 
under the Turkish yoke in 1430. He rapidly acquired the 
Latin language by the help of Victorin of Feltre.* Gaza 
became afterwards, but not perhaps within the period to which 
this chapter is limited, Rector of the University of Ferrara. 
In this city, Eugenius IV. held a council in 1438, removed 
next year, on account of sickness, to Florence, in order to 
reconcile the Greek and Latin churches. Though it is notori- 
ous that the appearances of success which attended this hard 
bargain of the strong with the weak were very fallacious, the 
presence of several Greeks, skilled in their own language, and 
even in their ancient philosophy (Pletho, Bessarion, Gaza), 
stimulated the noble love of truth and science that burned in 
the bosoms of enlightened Italians. Thus, in 1440, the spirit 

* I refer to the mum authorities, but ' Victorin perhape exchanged fawtrno* 

especially to the life of TraTeraari in tloo with hit pupil ; fbrwe find by a lettet 

Mdners, Lebensbeachrribungen, U. 2M. of TraTeraari (p. 421, edit. Menus), that 

The suffrages of older authon are collected he ni himself teaching Greek in 1488. 
bj BaQlet and Blount. 
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of ancient learning was already diffused on that side the Alps : 
the Greek language might be learned in at least four or five 
cities, and an acquaintance with it was a recommendation 
to the favor of the great; while the establishment of uni- 
versities at Pavia, Turin, Ferrara, and Florence, since the 
beginning of the present century or near the close of the last, 
bore witness to the generous emulation which they served to 
redouble and concentrate. 

22. It is an interesting question, What were the causes of 
this enthusiasm for antiquity which we find in the owm* of 
beginning of the fifteenth century? — a burst of pub- enthusiasm 
lie feeling that seems rather sudden, but prepared by qoity to 
several circumstances that lie farther back in Italian ludy - 
history. The Italians had for some generations learned more 
to identify themselves with the great people that had subdued 
the world. The fall of the house of Swabia, releasing their 
necks from a foreign yoke, had given them a prouder sense of 
nationality; while the name of Roman emperor was syste- 
matically associated by one party with ancient tradition ; and 
the study of the civil law, barbarously ignorant as its profes- 
sors often were, had at least the effect of keeping alive a 
mysterious veneration for antiquity. The monuments of an- 
cient Italy were perpetual witnesses; their inscriptions were 
read : it was enough that a few men like Petrarch should ani- 
mate the rest; it was enough that learning should become 
honorable, and that there should be the means of acquiring it 
The story of Rienzi, familiar to every one, is a proof what 
enthusiasm could be kindled by ancient recollections. Mean- 
time the laity became better instructed : a mixed race, ecclesi- 
astics, but not priests, and capable alike of enjoying the 
benefices of the church or of returning from it to the world, 
were more prone to literary than theological pursuits. The 
religious scruples which had restrained churchmen, in the 
darker ages, from perusing heathen writers, by degrees gave 
way, as the spirit of religion itself grew more objective, and 
directed itself more towards maintaining the outward church 
in its orthodoxy of profession, and in its secular power, than 
towards cultivating devout sentiments in the bosom. 

23. The principal Italian cities became more wealthy and 
more luxurious after the middle of the thirteenth Advanced 
century. Books, though still very dear, compara- !££* 
tively with the present value of money, were much aocMj ' 
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less so than in other parts of Europe. 1 In Milan, about 1300, 
there were fifty persons who lived by copying them. At 
Bologna, it was also a regular occupation at fixed prices. 8 In 
this state of social prosperity, the keen relish of Italy for 
intellectual excellence had time to develop itself. . A style 
of painting appeared in the works of Giotto and his followers, 
rude and imperfect, according to the skilfulness of later times, 
but in itself pure, noble, and expressive, and well adapted 
to reclaim the taste from the extravagance of romance to 
classic simplicity. Those were ready for the love of Virgil 
who had formed their sense of beauty by the figures of Giotto 
and the language of Dante. The subject of Dante is truly 
mediaeval; but his style, the clothing of poetry, bears the 
strongest marks of his acquaintance with antiquity. The 
influence of Petrarch was far more direct, and has -already 
been pointed out 

24. The love of Greek and Latin absorbed the minds of 
Exclusive Ite&ui scholars, and effaced all regard to every other 
•tudyof branch of literature. Their own language was 
•*»t«i tJ * nearly silent ; few condescended so much as to write 
letters in it : as few gave a moment's attention to physical sci- 
ence ; though we find it mentioned, perhaps as remarkable, in 
Victorin of Feltre, that he had some fondness for geometry, 
and had learned to understand Euclid. 8 But even in Latin 
they wrote very little that can be deemed worthy of remem- 
brance, or even that can be mentioned at all. The ethical 
dialogues of Francis Barbaro, a noble Venetian, on the 
married life. (" de re uxoria "), 4 and of Poggio on nobility, are 

1 Savigny thinks the price of books in is, in the ratio of several units to one) 

the middle ages has been much exagge- than at present ; which is confirmed by 

rated, and that we are apt to Judge by a many other evidences, 

few instances of splendid volume*, which * Tiraboschi. iv. 72-80. The price for 

give us no more notion of ordinary prices copying a Bible was eighty Bolognese 

than similar proofs of luxury in collectors livres, three of which were equal to two 

do at present. Thousands of manuscripts gold florins. 

are extant, and the sight of most of them * Meiners, Lebensbeschr., H. 296. 

may convince us that they were written * Barbaro was a scholar of Gasparin 

at no extraordinary cost. He then gives In Latin. He had probably learned Greek 

a long list of law-books, the prices of ofGuarino; for it is said, that, on the visit 

which he has found recorded. Gesch. des of the emperor John Paleologus to Italy 

Rdmiachen Rechts, ill. 549. But, unless in 1423, he was addressed by two noble 

this were accompanied with a better stan- Venetians. Leonardo Giustiniani and Fran- 

dard of value than a mere monetary one cesco Barbaro, in as good language as if 

(which last, Savigny has given very mi- they had been born in Greece. Andres, 

nutelv), it can aflbrd little information, iii. 33. The treatise de re uxoria, which 

The impression left on my mind, without was published about 1417, made a conride- 

com paring thene prices closely with those of rable impression in Italy . Some account 

other commodities, was that books were in of it may be found in Shepherd's Life of 

real value very considerably dearer (that Poggio, ch. iii. ; and in Cornlani, it 137, 
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almost the only books that fall within this period, except 
declamatory invectives or panegyrics, and other productions 
of circumstance. Their knowledge was not yet exact enough 
to let them venture upon critical philology ; though Niccoli 
and Traversari were silently occupied in the useful task of 
correcting the text of manuscripts, faulty beyond description 
in the later centuries. Thus we must consider Italy as still at 
school, — active, acute, sanguine, full of promise, but not yet 
become really learned, or capable of doing more than excite 
the emulation of other nations. 

25. But we find very little corresponding sympathy with 
this love of classical literature in other parts of (^a^^ 
Europe; not so much owing to the want of inter- teaming in 
course, as to a difference of external circumstances, °" 

and still more of national character- and acquired habits. 
Clemangis, indeed, rather before the end of the fourteenth 
century, is said by Crevier to have restored the study of classi- 
cal antiquity in France, after an intermission of two centu- 
ries ; 1 and Eichhorn deems his style superior to that of most 
contemporary Italians. 2 Even the Latin verses of Clemangis 
are praised by the same author, as the first that had been tole- 
rably written on this side the Alps for two hundred years. But 
we do not find much evidence that he produced any effect upon 
Latin literature in France. The general style was as bad as 
before. Their writers employed not only the barbarous vocabu- 
lary of the schools, but even French words with Latin termina- 
tions adapted to them. 8 We shall see that the renovation of 
polite letters in France must be dated long afterwards. Seve- 
ral universities were established in that kingdom ; but even 
if universities had been always beneficial to literature, which 
was not the case during the prevalence of scholastic disputa- 
tion, the civil wars of one unhappy reign, and the English 
invasions of another, could not but retard the progress of all 
useful studies. Some Greeks, about 1430, are said to have 
demanded a stipend, in pursuance of a decree of the Council 
of Vienne in the preceding century, for teaching their lan- 

wfao thinks it the only work of moral (Vergleieh. der Bitten, Hi. 88) extols Gle- 

philosophy In the fifteenth century which mangis In equally high term*. He Is said 

Ib not a servile copy of some ancient ays- to have read lectures on the rhetoric of 

tern. He waa grandfather of the more Cicero and Aristotle. Id. 11. 647. Wag 

celebrated Hermolaus Barbaras. there a translation of the latter sq»early ? 

> Hist.de 1'UnlTersite de Paris, ill. 189. » Bulaus, Hist. Unrr. Paris, apud 

» Qeflch.derLitteratur,U. 242. Meiners Hearev, p. 118. 
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guage in the University of Paris. The nation of France, one 
of the four into which that university was divided, assented to 
this suggestion ; hut we find no other steps taken in relation 
to it. In 1455, it is said that the Hebrew language was pub- 
licly taught 1 

26. Of classical learning in England, we can tell no favora- 
Much mora ^ e 8tor y- The Latin writers of the fifteenth cen- 
•o in En*- tury, few in number, are still more insignificant in 

value. They possess scarce an ordinary knowledge of 
grammar : to say that they are full of barbarisms, and perfectly 
inelegant, is hardly necessary. The University of Oxford was 
not less frequented at this time than in the preceding century, 
though it was about to decline ; but its pursuits were as nuga- 
tory and pernicious to real literature as before. 8 Poggio says, 
more than once, in writing from England about 1420, that he 
could find no good books, and is not very respectful to our 
scholars. " Men given up to sensuality we may find in abun- 
dance ; but very few lovers of learning, and those barbarous, 
skilled more in quibbles and sophisms than in literature. I 
visited many convents : they were all full of books of modern 
doctors, whom we should not think worthy so much as to be 
heard. They have few works of the ancients, and those are 
much better with us. Nearly all the convents of this island 
have been founded within four hundred years : but that was 
not a period in which either learned men, or such books as we 
seek, could be expected ; for they had been lost before." * 

27. Yet books began to be accumulated in our public libra- 
iibrmryof Ties * Aungerville, in the preceding century, gave 
Pafceof part of his collection to a college at Oxford; and 
Gloucester. Hm^^y^ d^q f Gloucester, bequeathed six hun- 
dred volumes, as some have said, or one hundred and twenty- 
nine only, according to another account, to that university. 4 

» CreTter, It. 48; Heereo, p. 121.— Englhh monastic Hbraries (1881), by the 

ilHunou says (Journal des Savmns. May, Bat. Joseph Hunter. In tali there b also 

329), that we might find names and books a catalogue of the library in the Priory of 

to show that the study of Greek was not Bretton in Yorkshire, consisting of about 

totally interrupted in France from 1800 to 150 volumes, but as late as the middle 

1453.— 1842.] of the sixteenth century. [The libraries 

* No place was more discredited for bad of Auugerville, Oobham. and others, were 
Latin. " Oxoniensls loquendl mos " be- united at Oxford in 1480 to that of the 
came a prorerb. This means, that, being Duke of Gloucester, and remained till the 
disciples of Scotus and Ockham, the Oxo- plunder under Biward VI. This may 
nlans talked the jargon of their masters, account for the discrepancy as to the num- 

* Pogg. Spirt., p. 43 (edit. 1833). ber of books (manuscript) in the latter. — 
4 The former number is given by War- 1842.] 

too; the latter I find In a short tract on 
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But these books were not of much value in a literary sense, 
though some may have been historically useful. I am indebted 
to Heeren for a letter of thanks from the Duke of Gloucester 
to Decembrio, an Italian scholar of considerable reputation, 
who had sent him a translation of Plato de Republica. It 
must have been written before July, 1447, the date of Hum- 
phrey's death ; and was probably as favorable a specimen of 
our Latinity as the kingdom could furnish. 1 

28. Among the Cisalpine nations, the German had the 
greatest tendency to literary improvement, as we may Gerard 
judge by subsequent events rather than by much that roUege'at 
was apparent so early as 1440. Their writers in D«*wit«r. 
Latin were still barbarous, nor had they partaken in the love 
of antiquity which actuated the Italians. But the German 
nation displayed its best characteristic, — a serious, honest, 
industrious disposition, loving truth and goodness, and glad 
to pursue whatever part seemed to lead to them. A proof 
of this character was given in an institution of considerable 
influence both upon learning and religion, — the college, or 
brotherhood, of Deventer, planned by Gerard Groot, but not 
built and inhabited till 1400, — fifteen years after his death. 
The associates of this, called by different names, but more 
usually Brethren of the Life in Common (Gemeineslebens), 
or Good Brethren and Sisters, were dispersed in different 
parts of Germany and the Low Countries, but with their head 
college at Deventer. They bore an evident resemblance to 
the modern Moravians, by their strict lives, their community 
(at least a partial one) of goods, their industry in manual labor, 
their fervent devotion, their tendency to mysticism ; but they 
were as strikingly distinguished from them by the cultivation 
of knowledge, which was encouraged in brethren of sufficient 
capacity, and promoted by schools both for primary and for 
enlarged education. "These schools were," says Eichhorn, 
a the first genuine nurseries of literature in Germany, so far 
as it depended on the knowledge of languages ; and in them 

i "HoewMnotlongefeUcemjadicamtif, yrfendl magbtros, qui nostria Jam obUtere- 

Znod tu totque florentiffldmi viri Oraecis et ti emit et ooculti, reseratis. et eoe Latinos 

atink Uteris peritissimi. quot fflk apod fkdentes in propatolnm adducitia. Hee- 

tos sunt nostris temporibus, habeantur, ran quotes this, p. 185, from Ssssi de 

qoJbas neeciamuaqtild laudum digne «tis studlls Medtolanensibus. Warton also 

possit exoogitari. Mitto quod (kcundiam mentions the letter; U. 888. The absurd 

priscam Ulam et priscis riris dignam, quae solecism exemplified in *» nos fcllcom Judi- 

prorsus perierai. huio mbcuIo renor&tis ; camus " was introduced aOsctedlj birth* 

nee id robls satis fult, et Grs»cas Uteres writers of the twelfth century. Hist, 

scrutati estis, ut et philosophos Grssoos ei Iitt. de la France, ix. 146. 
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was first taught the Latin, and, in the process of time, the 
Greek and Eastern tongues." 1 It will he readily understood 
that Latin only could be taught in the period with which we 
are now concerned ; and, according to Lambinet, the brethren 
did not begin to open public schools till near the middle of the 
century. 2 These schools continued to flourish till the civil 
wars of the Low Countries and the progress of the Reformation 
broke them up. Groningen had also a school, St. Edward's, 
of considerable reputation. Thomas a Kempis, according to 
Meiners, whom Eichhorn and Heeren have followed, presided 
over a school at Zwoll, wherein Agricola, Hegius, Langius, 
and Dringeberg, the restorers of learning in Germany, were 
educated. But it seems difficult to reconcile this with known 
dates, or with other accounts of that celebrated person's his- 
tory. 8 The brethren Gemeineslebens had forty-five houses in 
1430, and in 1460 more than thrice the number. They are 
said by some to have taken regular vows (though I find a 
difference in my authorities as to this), and to have professed 
celibacy. They were bound to live by the labor of their 
hands, observing the ascetic discipline of monasteries, and not 
to beg; which made the mendicant orders their enemies. 
They were protected, however, against these malignant calum- 
niators by the favor of the pope. The passages quoted by 
Revius, the historian of Deventer, do not quite bear out the 
reputation for love of literature which Eichhorn has given 
them ; but they were much occupied in copying and binding 
books. 4 Their house at Bruxelles began to print books, in- 
stead of copying them, in 1474. 5 

29. We have in the first chapter made no mention of the 
Physical physical sciences, because little was to be said, and 
JnrnSdto ft seemed expedient to avoid breaking the subject 
*&*• into unnecessary divisions. It is well known that 

Europe had more obligations to the Saracens in this than in 
any other province of research. They indeed had borrowed 
much from Greece, and much from India ; but it was through 
their language that it came ,into use among the nations of 
the West. Gerbert, near the end of the tenth century, was 

1 Meinera, LebensbeKhreflrangen be- * Original de lTmprhnerie, p. 180. 

rUhmter Minner, il. 811-824. Lambinet, * Melnen, p. 828. Bfchhorn, p. 187. 

Orlglnes do rimprimerie, U. 170. Kich- Heeren, p. 146. Blog. Univ. : Kempt*, 

horn, Oescbicbte der LiUermtur, ii. 184, 1H. Berto*, Davent. IUust. 

882. Berios, Darentria niustcmta. Mo- « Daventria, IUnatrate, p. 85. 

aheim, cent. xr. e. 2, f 22. Biogr. UniY. : * Lambinet. 
Gerard, Kempt*. 
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the first who, by travelling into Spain, learned something of 
Arabian science. A common literary tradition ascribes to him 
the introduction of their numerals, and of the arithmetic 
founded on them, into Europe. This has been disputed, and 
again re-asserted, in modern times. 1 It is sufficient to say 
here, that only a very unreasonable scepticism has questioned 
the use of Arabic numerals in calculation during the thirteenth 
century. The positive evidence on this side cannot be 
affected by the notorious fact, that they were not Arabian 
employed in legal instruments or in ordinary ac- ^m? 
counts : such an argument, indeed, would be equally ihod - 
good in comparatively modern times. These numerals are 
found, according to Andres, in Spanish manuscripts of the 
twelfth century ; and according both to him and Cossali, who 
speak from actual inspection, in the treatise of arithmetic and 
algebra by Leonard Fibonacci of Pisa, written in 1220. 8 This 
has never been printed. 3 It is by far our earliest testimony 

1 See Andres, the Arohaeologia, vol. Till., purports to be an introduction to the art 

and the Encyclopedias Britannic and of multiplying and dividing numbers; 

Metropolitan, on one side against Oerbert; "quiequid ab abaclstis excerpere potui, 

Montucla, i. 602, and Kistner, Qescbichte eompendiose collegi." The author uses 

der Mathematik, i. 85 and ii. 695, in his nine digits, but none for ten, or aero ; as is 

favor. The Utter relies on a well-known also the case In the MS. of Boe thins. (( Sunt 

passage in William of Malmesbury con- vero Integri novem sufficients ad inftni- 

cerning Oerbert, "Abacum oerte primus tarn multiplicationem. quorum nomina 

a Sarcenls rapiens, regulus dedit, qua* a singulis sunt superjecta." A gentleman 

sudantibus abaclstis rix intelliguntur ; " of the British Museum, who had the 



to the twelfth century, in which Arabic ments, at the very least, of our numera- 

numerals are introduced. It is answered, tion, are indicated in it ; and that the 

that the language of Malmesbury is indefl- author comes within one step of our pre- 

nite ; that Gerbert's own expressions are sent system, which is no other than sup 

equally so; and that the copyist of the plying an additional character for aero, 

manuscript may have inserted the ciphers. His ignorance of this character renders hk 

It is evident that the use of the numeral process circuitous, as it does not contain 

signs does not of itself imply an acquaint- the principle of juxtaposition for the pur 

ance with the Arabic calculation, though pose of summing ; but it does contain the 

it was a necessary step to it. 8igns bearing still more essential principle, a decuple 

some resemblance to these (too great for Increase of value for the same sign, in a 

accident) are found in MSS. of Boethius, progressive series of location from right to 

and are published by Montucla (vol. i. left. I shall be gratified if this slight 

planch, xi.). In one MS. they appear with notice should cause the treatise, which is 

names written over each of them, not very short, to be published, or more fully 

Greek or Latin or Arabic, or in any known explained. [This manuscript, as well as 

language. These singular names, and that of Boethius, has drawn some atten- 

nearly the same forms, are found also in a tion lately, and is noticed in the publica- 

manuscript well deserving of notice. — No. tions of Mr. J. 0. Halliwell, and of M. 

843 of the Arundel MSS. in the British Charles at Paris.— 1842.] 

Museum, — and which is said to have be- * Montucla, whom several other writers 

longed to a convent at Ments. This has have followed, erroneously places this 

been referred by some com potent judges to work in the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 

the twelfth, and by others to the very be- tury. 

ginning of the thirteenth century. It » [ (1836.) It has since been published 
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to the knowledge of algebra in Europe ; but Leonard owns 
that he learned it among the Saracens. "This author ap- 
pears," says Hutton, or rather Cossali, from whom he borrows, 
" to be well skilled in the various ways of reducing equations 
to their final simple state by all the usual methods." His 
algebra includes the solution of quadratics. 

30. In the thirteen century, we find Arabian numerals 
Proofs or employed in the tables of Alfonso X., King of Cas- 
tiurteenth tile, published about 1252. They are said to appear 
<**tarj. q^q m the Treatise of the Sphere, by John de Sacro 
Bosco, probably about twenty years earlier; and a treatise, 
De Algorismo, ascribed to him, treats expressly of this sub- 
ject. 1 Algorismus was the proper name for the Arabic nota- 
tion, and method of reckoning. Matthew Paris, after inform- 
ing us that John Basing first made Greek numeral figures 
known in England, observes, that in these any number may 
be represented by a single figure, which is not the case " in 
Latin nor in Algorism."* It is obvious, that, in some few 
numbers only, this is true of the Greek ; but the passage cer- 
tainly implies an acquaintance with that notation which had 
obtained the name of Algorism. It cannot therefore be ques- 
tioned, that Roger Bacon knew these figures : yet he has, I 
apprehend, never mentioned them in his writings ; for a ca- 
lendar, bearing the date 1292, which has been blunderingly 
ascribed to him, is expressly declared to have been framed at 
Toledo. In the year 1282, we find a single Arabic figure 3 
inserted in a public record; not only the first indisputable 
instance of their employment in England, but the only one of 
their appearance in so solemn an instrument. 8 But I have 

by M. Libit, at Parte, In his Hktolre dee telle ; bat Professor De Morgan has in- 

Sciences Mathematiques en Italic, toI. 11., formed me that it was printed at Venice 

from a MS. in the Magliobecchi Library, in 1623. — 1842.) 

It occupies 170 pages in M. Libri's rolume. * " Uic tamper maglster Joannes teams 



The editor places Fibonacci at the head of Gnecorum numerates, et earum notitiam 

the mathematicians of the middle ages. — et significationes in AngUam portarit, et 

1842.] familiaribus suis declaraTit. Per quas 

* Sereral copies of this treatise are in figures etiam litem repnesentantur. De 

the British Museum. Montucla has er- quibus flguris hoc maxime admlrandum, 

roneously said that this arithmetic of quod unica figure quilibet numcrus re- 

Sacro Bosco b written in verse. WalUs, preaentatur ; quod non est in Latino, Tel 

his authority, informs us only that some in Algorismo." Mat. Paris, A.D. 1252, p. 

Term, two of which he quotes, are sub- 721. 

joined to the treatise. This is not the > Parliamentary Writs, L 232. edited 

case in the manoscripts I have seen. I under the Record Commission by Sir Fran- 

should add, that only one of them bears ds PalgraTe. It was probably inserted for 

the name of Sacro Bosco, and that in a want of room; not enough baring been 

later handwriting. (I hare called this an left for the word nr— . It will not be 

unpublished treatise in my flntt edition, on detected with ease, eren by the help of 

the authority of the Biographic Unirer- " 
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been informed that they have been found in some private 
documents before the end of the century. In the following 
age, though they were still by no means in common use 
among accountants, nor did they begin to be so till much later, 
there can be no doubt that mathematicians were thoroughly 
conversant with them ; and instances of their employment in 
other writings may be adduced. 1 

31. Adelard of Bath, in the twelfth century, translated the 
elements of Euclid from the Arabic; and another Mathema- 
version was made by Campano in the next age. ttoaitrea- 
The first printed editions are of the latter. 2 The ***** 
writings of Ptolemy became known through the same channel; 
and the once celebrated treatise on the Sphere, by John de 
Sacro Bosco (Holywood, or, according to Leland, Halifax), 
about the beginning of the thirteenth century, is said to be but 
an abridgment of the Alexandrian geometer. 8 It has been 
frequently printed, and was even thought worthy of a commen- 
tary by Clavius. Jordan of Namur (Nemorarius), near the 
same time, shows a considerable insight into the properties of 
numbers. 4 Vitello, a native of Poland, not long afterwards, first 
made known the principles of optics in a treatise in ten books, 
several times printed in the sixteenth century, and indicating 
an extensive acquaintance with the Greek and Arabian geome- 
ters. Montucla has charged Vitello with having done no more 
than compress and arrange a work on the same subject by 
Alhazen ; which Andres, always partial to the Arabian writers, 
has not failed to repeat. But the author of an article on 
Vitello in the Biographie Universelle repels this imputation, 
which could not, he says, have proceeded from any one who 
had compared the two writers. A more definite judgment is 
pronounced by the laborious German historian of mathema- 



* Audits, li. 92. gfo», on the whole, the 
best account of the progress of numerals. 
The article by Leslie in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannic* is too dogmatical in denying 
their antiquity. That in the Encyclopae- 
dia Metropolitan*, by Mr. Peacock, is more 
learned. Montucla is but superficial, and 
Kastner has confined himself to the claims 
of Oerbert; admitting which, he is too 
indifferent about subsequent evidence. 
[Dr. Thomson, in his History of the Royal 
Society, refers to several papers in their 
Transactions on the use of Arabic nume- 
rals in England, and quotes one in 1741, 
which asserts that an unquestionable in- 
stance of their employment aa early «a 

VOL. I. 9 



1011 occurs in the parish church of Rom* 
sey (p. 241). But this, I conceive, must 
be wholly rejected. — 1858.) 

' [M. Charles Jourdain, in his edition 
of his fathers Recherches Critiques sur les 
Traductions d'Aristote, p. 98, has observed 
that I have reproduced an error pointed 
out by Tirabpschi, iv. 151. Campano did 
not translate Euclid, though be com- 
mented upon him. The only translation 
was by Adelard. — 1858.1 

a Montucla, i.506. Biogr. Univ. : Kast- 
ner. 

« Montucla ; Kastner : Drinkwater's Ltta 
of Galileo. 
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tics, Kastner. "Vitello," he says, "has with diligence and 
judgment collected, as far as lay in his power, what had been 
previously known ; and, avoiding the tediousness of Arabian 
verbosity, is far more readable, perspicuous, and methodical 
than Alhazen: he has also gone much farther in the sci- 
ence." 1 

32. It seems hard to determine whether or not Roger Ba- 
Boger con be entitled to the honors of a discoverer in sci- 
B » oon - ence. That he has not described any instrument 
analogous to the telescope, is now generally admitted ; but he 
paid much attention to optics, and has some new and impor- 
tant notions on that subject. That he was acquainted with 
the explosive powers of gunpowder, it seems unreasonable to 
deny : the mere detonation of nitre in contact with an inflam- 
mable substance, which of course might be casually observed, 
is by no means adequate to his expressions in the well-known 
passage on that subject. But there is no ground for doubting 
that the Saracens were already conversant with gunpowder. 

33. The mind of Roger Bacon was strangely compounded 
His mem- of almost prophetic gleams of the future course of 
JJjJJ* to science, and the best principles of the inductive phi- 
Bacon, losophy, with a more than usual credulity in the 
superstitions of his own time. Some have deemed him over- 
rated by the nationality of the English ;* but, if we may have 
sometimes given him credit for discoveries to which he has 
only borne testimony, there can be no doubt of the originality 
of his genius. I have in another place remarked the singular 
resemblance he bears to Lord Bacon, not only in the character 
of his philosophy, but in several coincidences of expression. 
This has since been followed up by a later writer, 8 who plainly 
charges Lord Bacon with having borrowed much, and with 
having concealed his obligations. The Opus Majus of Roger 
Bacon was not published till 1733 ; but the manuscripts were 
not uncommon, and Selden had thoughts of printing the work. 
The quotations from the Franciscan and the Chancellor, 
printed in parallel columns by Mr. Forster, are sometimes 

* Geaoh. der Matham.. fi. 268. The true dulity In the occult sciences. VaTgkfchung 
mine it ViteUo, as Playndr has remarked der Sitten, II. 710, and Hi. 282. Ueeren, p. 
(Dimsrtai. in Enoycl. Brit.) ; but ViteUlo it 244, speaks mora candidly of him. It it 
much mora common. Ristner it cor- impossible, I think, to deny that cradnlity 
net, always copying the old edition*. it one of the points of n«mil»lsin>s be- 

* Meiners, of all modern historians of tween him and bis nsmasaka. 
Hteratore, is the least fkromble to Bacon, > Hist, of Middle Ages, ill. 589; fbra 
on account of his superstition, and era- tar's Mahometanism Unreiled, ii. 812. 
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very curiously similar: but he presses the resemblance too 
far; and certainly the celebrated distinction, in the Novum 
Organum, of four classes of Idola which mislead the judgment, 
does not correspond, as he supposes, with that of the causes 
of error assigned by Roger Bacon. 

34. The English nation was not at all deficient in mathe- 
maticians during the fourteenth century : on the con- 
trary, no other in Europe produced nearly so many. . 
But their works have rarely been published. The fourteenth 
great progress of physical science, since the inven- <* niuic y' 
tion of printing, has rendered these imperfect treatises in- 
teresting only to the curiosity of a very limited class of read- 
ers. Thus Richard Suisset, or Swineshead, author of a book 
entitled, as is said, the Calculator (of whom Cardan speaks in 
such language as might be applied to himself), is scarcely 
known, except by name, to literary historians ; and, though it 
has several times been printed, the book is of great rarity. 1 
But the most conspicuous of our English geometers was Thomas 
Bradwardin, Archbishop of Canterbury ; yet more for his rank 
and for his theological writings than for the arithmetical and 
geometrical speculations which give him a place in science. 
Montucla, with a carelessness of which there are too many 
instances in his valuable work, has placed Bradwardin, who 
died in 1348, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, though 
his treatise was printed in 1495. 8 

35. It i& certain that the phenomena of physical astronomy 
were never neglected : the calendar was known to be 
erroneous; and Roger Bacon has even been supposed tnfDaay ' 
by some to have divined the method of its restoration, which 

1 The character of Subset'! book given manutcrlpt date, 1620 ; but entered In Che 

by Brucker, ill. 862, who had seen it. does catalogue as Venice. 1606. It may be 

not aeon to justify the wish of Leibniti added, that the title in this edition Is not 

that it should be republished. It is a the Calculator, though it appears by Bru- 

ttrange medley of arithmetical and geome- net to have been so called in the flnt 

trloal reasoning with the scholastic phlloso- edition, that of Pavla, 1488 ; but SubtUis- 

phy. Kistner(<kschfchtederMathematlk, almi Ricardi Subset! Anglici Oalculattonee 

1. 60) appears not to hare looked at Brucker, noviter impressse atque revises. I am in- 

and, like Montucla, has a very slight no- formed that the work, In one edition or 

ckm of the nature of Suisset's book. His another, is less scarce than, on the author!- 

suspicion that Cardan had never seen the ty of Brucker, I had conceived. — 1842.1 

book he so much extols, because he calls * It may be considered a proof of the 

the author the Calculator, which is the attention paid to geometry in England, 

title of the work itself, seems nnwarranta- that two books of Buclid were read at 

ble. Suisset probably had obtained the Oxford about the middle of the fifteenth 

name from his book, which is not uncom- century. Churton's life of Smyth, p. 

mon; and Cardan was not a man to praise 161, from the University Beglster. We 

what he had never read. [One of the later should not have expected to find this 
editions to in the British Museum, with a 
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has long afterwards been adopted. The Arabians understood 
astronomy well, and their science was transfused more or less 
into Europe. Nor was astrology, the favorite superstition of 
both the Eastern and Western world, without its beneficial 
effect upon the observation and registering of the planetary 
motions. Thus, too, alchemy, which, though the word 
emy * properly means but chemistry, was generally con- 
fined to the mystery that all sought to penetrate, the transmu- 
tation of metals into gold, led more or less to the processes by 
which a real knowledge of the component parts of substances 
has been attained. 1 

36. The art of medicine was cultivated with great diligence # 
.-j^. by the Saracens both of the East and of Spain, but 

with little of the philosophical science that had im- 
mortalized the Greek school The writings, however, of these 
masters were translated into Arabic ; whether correctly or not, 
has been disputed among Oriental scholars : and Europe de- 
rived her acquaintance with the physic of the mind and body, 
with Hippocrates as well as Aristotle, through the same chan- 
nel But the Arabians had eminent medical authorities of their 
own (Rhases, Avicenna, Albucazi), who possessed greater 
influence. In modern times, that is, since the revival of Greek 
science, the Arabian theories have been in general treated with 
much scorn. It is admitted, however, that pharmacy owes a 
long list of its remedies to their experience, and to their inti- 
macy with the products of the East. The school of Salerno, 
established as early as the eleventh century * for the study of 
medicine, from whence the most considerable writers of the 
next ages issued, followed the Arabians in their medical theo- 
ry; but these are deemed rude, and of little utility at pre- 
sent. 

37. Xn the science of anatomy, an epoch was made by the 
Amtomj9 treatise of Mundinus, a professor at Bologna, who 

died in 1326. It is entitled u Anatome omnium hu- 
mani corporis interiorum membrorum." This book had one 
great advantage over those of Galen, — that it was founded on 
the actual anatomy of the human body: for Galen is sup- 

> I refer to Dr. Thomeon* Htototf of and easy aeeearibiHtj If batter than aa 

Cbemtotry for much curkra* Warning on attempt to abridge it. 

the alchemy of the middle ages. In a * Meinen refer* it to the tenth, H. 418; 

work tike the prevent, it to ImpoasfMe to ai>d TlraboeciU thliik« it may be ai ancient, 

follow no every subject: and I think that Ui. 547. 
a general lefrt e u ce to a book of reputation 
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posed to have only dissected apes, and judged of mankind by 
analogy ; and, though there may be reason to doubt whether 
this were altogether the case, it is certain that he had very 
little practice in human dissection. Mundinus seems to have 
been more fortunate in his opportunities of this kind than later 
anatomists, during the prevalence of a superstitious prejudice, 
have found themselves. His treatise was long the text-book 
of the Italian universities ; till, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, Mundinus was superseded by greater anatomists. The 
statutes of the University of Padua prescribed that anatomical 
lecturers should adhere to the literal text of Mundinus. Though 
some have treated this writer as a mere copier of Galen, he 
v has much, according to Portal, of his own. There were also 
some good anatomical writers in France during the fourteenth 
century. 1 

38. Several books of the later middle ages, sometimes of 
great size, served as collections of natural history, Encydo- 
and, in fact, as encyclopaedias of general knowledge. Pjj^ & 
The writings of Albertus Magnus belong, in part, to middle 
this class. They have been collected, in twenty-one * VMm 
volumes folio, by the Dominican Peter Jammi, and published 
at Lyons in 1651. After setting aside much that is spurious, 
Albert may pass for the most fertile writer in the world. He 
is reckoned by some the founder of the schoolmen ; but we 
mention him here as a compiler, from all accessible sources, of 
what physical knowledge had been accumulated in his time. 
A still more comprehensive contemporary writer of this class 
was Vincent de Beauvais, in the " Speculum naturale, Vincent of 
morale, doctrinale, et historiale, , * written before the Beauvais. 
middle of the thirteenth century. The second part of this 
vast treatise in ten volumes folio, usually bound in four, " Spe- 
culum morale," seems not to be written by Vincent de Beau- 
vais, and is chiefly a compilation from Thomas Aquinas and 
other theologians of the same age. The first, or "Spe- 
culum naturale," follows the order of creation as an ar- 
rangement ; and, after pouring out all the author could collect 
o:i the heavens and earth, proceeds to the natural kingdoms ; 
and, finally, to the corporeal and mental structure of man. In 
the third part of this encyclopaedia, under the title " Speculum 

1 Tlraboschi, v. 209-244, who is rerj ©o- dlno, ChauHac. Bchharn, Gesch. der lit- 
pious for a non-medical writer. Portal, ti. 416-447. 
Hist, de 1' Anatomic. Biogr. Unlr. : Mon- 
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doctrinale," all arts and sciences are explained; and the fourth 
contains an universal history. 1 The sources of this magazine 
of knowledge are, of course, very multifarious. In the " Specu- 
lum naturale," at which alone I have looked, Aristotle's writ- 
ings (especially the history of animals), those of other ancient 
authors, of the Arabian physicians, and of all who had treated 
the same subjects in the middle ages, are brought together in 
a comprehensive encyclopedic manner, and with vast industry, 
but with almost a studious desire, as we might now fancy, to 
accumulate absurd falsehoods. Vincent, like many, it must be 
owned, in much later times, through his haste to compile, does 
not give himself the trouble to understand what he copies. 
But, in fact, he relied on others to make extracts for him, es- 
pecially from the writings of Aristotle ; permitting himself or 
them, as he tells us, to change the order, condense the mean- 
ing, and explain the difficulties. 8 It may be easily believed 
Vincent of that neither Vincent of Beauvais, nor his amanuenses, 
Beaurai*. were equal to this work of abridging and transposing 
their authors. Andres, accordingly, has quoted a passage from 
the " Speculum naturale," and another to the same effect from 
Albertus Magnus, relating no doubt, in the Arabian writer 
from whom they borrowed, to the polarity of the magnet, but so 
strangely turned into nonsense, that it is evident they could 
not have understood in the least what they wrote. Probably, 
as their language is nearly the same, they copied a bad trans- 
lation. 8 

39. In the same class of compilation with the Speculum of 
Bereho. Vincent of Beauvais, we may place some later works : 
riu*. the Tresor of Brunetto Latini, written in French 

about 1280 ; the " Reductorium, Repertorium, et Dictionarium 
morale" of Berchorius, or Berchaeur, a monk, who died 
at Paris in 1362 ; 4 and a treatise by Bartholomew Glanvil, 
" De proprietatibus rerum,' 9 soon after that time. Reading all 
they could find, extracting from all they read, digesting their 
extracts under some natural, or, at worst, alphabetical classifi- 

1 Btorr. Unlr.: Tirana* at Bel)o?aoen- taaj«bbr«YiaiHl»Tdmtrititodinhlnnnam 

rii. coUtaod*, Td etfnm obacailtatte exptar 

» u A qnlbuBdmm frmtribui exc«rpta *u»- nand* neeanitat exigebai." 

saponin : non eodem penitoa Terbonun * Audita, tt. 112. Bee also xffi. 141. 

Khanate, quo in originaUbus rata jacent, « This book, according to D» 8ade, Via 

sad ordine plemmqna trantposlto, non- do Petnrqoo, 111. 660, contains a fcw good 

ntmquam ettam matata perpaululom ip- thina among many flblUaa. I hava narer 

■orom Terbonun Jbnna, manonte tamen aeanlt. 
aoctorto MntentU ; proat ipsa vai proHxi- 
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cation, these laborious men gave back their studies to the world 
with no great improvement of the materials, but sometimes 
with much convenience in their disposition. This, however, 
depended chiefly on their ability as well as diligence ; and, in 
the mediaeval period, the want of capacity to discern probable 
truth was a very great drawback from the utility of their com- 
pilations. 

40. It seems to be the better opinion, that few only of the 
Spanish romances or ballads founded on history or Spanish 
legend, so many of which remain, belong to a period i»u«d»« 
anterior to the fifteenth century. Most of them should be 
placed still lower. Sanchez has included none in his collec- 
tion of Spanish poetry, limited by its title to that period; 
though he quotes one or two fragments which he would refer 
to the fourteenth century. 1 Some, however, have conceived, 
perhaps with little foundation, that several in the general col- 
lections of romances have been modernized in language from 
more ancient lays. They have all a highly chivalrous charac- 
ter: every sentiment congenial to that institution — heroic cou- 
rage, unsullied honor, generous pride, faithful love, devoted 
loyalty — were displayed in Castilian verse, not only in their 
real energy, but sometimes with an hyperbolical extravagance 
to which the public taste accommodated itself, and which long 
continued to deform the national literature. The ballad of the 
Conde de Alarcos, which may be found in Bouterwek or in 
Sismondi, and seems to be ancient, though not before the fif- 
teenth century, will serve as a sufficient specimen. 2 

41. The very early poetry of Spain (that published by San- 
chez) is marked by a rude simplicity, a rhythmical Metre8 rf 
and not very harmonious versification, and, especially Spanish 
in the ancient poem of the Cid (written, according P ort * y * 
to some, before the middle of the twelfth century), by occasional 
vigor and spirit 8 This poetry is in that irregular Alexan- 

1 TheMarqulsof SantUlana, early in the the Cancfonero General, a " romance vie- 

flfteenth century, wrote a short letter on jo," beginning with two lines of the Conde 

the state of poetry in Spain to his own de Alarcos, continued on another subject, 

time. Benches has published this with It was not uncommon to build romances 

Img and valuable notes. on the stocks of old ones, taking only the 

* Bouterwek's History of Spanish and first lines : several other instances occur 

Portuguese Poetry, i. 66. See also Sis- among those in the Candonero, which are 

mondi, Litterature du Midi. iii. 228, fur not numerous, 

the romance of the Conde de Alarcos. * [This has been the opinion of Mr. 

Sismondi refers it to the fourteenth cen- Southey, and, I believe, of others. But 

tury ; but perhaps no strong reason for Masdeu, Hist. Critlca de EspaBa, rol. zx. 

this could be given. I find, however, in p. 821, says that the greatest antiquity 
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drine measure, which, as has been observed, arose out of the 
Latin pentameter. It gave place in the fifteenth century to a 
dactylic measure, called versos de arte mayor, generally of 
eleven syllables, the first, fourth, seventh, and tenth being 
accented; but subject to frequent licenses, especially that of an 
additional short syllable at the beginning of the line. But the 
favorite metre in lyric songs and romances was the redon 
dilla, the type of which was a line of four trochees ; requiring, 
however, alternately, or at the end of a certain number, one 
deficient in the last syllable, and consequently throwing an 
emphasis on the close. By this a poem was sometimes divided 
into short stanzas, the termination of which could not be mis- 
taken by the ear. It is no more, where the lines of eight and 
seven syllables alternate, than that English metre with which 
we are too familiar to need an illustration. Bouterwek has 
supposed that this alternation, which is nothing else than the 
trochaic verse of Greek and Latin poetry, was preserved tra- 
ditionally in Spain from the songs of the Roman soldiers; but 
it seems by some Arabic lines which he quotes, in common 
characters, that the Saracens had. the line of four trochees, 
which, in all languages where syllables are strongly distin- 
guished in time and emphasis, has been grateful to the ear. No 
one can fail to perceive the sprightliness and grace of this 
measure, when accompanied by simple melody. The lighter 
poetry of the Southern nations is always to be judged with 
some regard to its dependence upon a sister art. It was not 
written to be read, but to be heard, and to be heard in the 
tones of song, and with the notes of the lyre or the guitar. 
Music is not at all incapable of alliance with reasoning or de- 
scriptive poetry; but it excludes many forms which either 
might assume, and requires a rapidity, as well as intenseness 
of perception, which language cannot always convey. Hence 
the poetry designed for musical accompaniment is sometimes 
unfairly derided by critics, who demand what it cannot pretend 
to give ; but it is still true, that, as it cannot give all which 
metrical language is able to afford, it is not poetry of the very 
highest class. 

42. The Castilian language is rich in perfect rhymes. But, in 
their lighter poetry, the Spaniards frequently contented them- 

which can be giren to the poem of the CId according to htm, to one Pedro Abed ol 
la the thirteenth century. It if aacribed, the church of Serille.— 1842.] 
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selves with assonances; that is, with the correspondence of 
final syllables, wherein the vowel alone was the same, consonant 
though with different consonants, as duro and humo, Sonant 
boca and cosa. These were often intermingled with rhymes. 
perfect or consonant rhymes. In themselves, unsatisfactory 
as they may seem at first sight to our prejudices, there can 
be no doubt but that the assonances contained a musical 
principle, and would soon give pleasure to and be required by 
the ear. They may be compared to the alliteration so com- 
mon in the Northern poetry, and which constitutes almost the 
whole regularity of some of our oldest poems. But, though 
assonances may seem to us an indication of a rude stage of 
poetry, it is remarkable that they belong chiefly to the later 
period of Castilian lyric poetry ; and that consonant rhymes, 
frequently with the recurrence of the same syllable, are reck- 
oned, if I mistake not, a presumption of the antiquity of a 
romance. 1 

43. An analogy between poetry and music, extending 
beyond the mere laws of sound, has been ingeniously Nature of 
remarked by Bouterwek in a very favorite species th6 K l08 »« 
of Spanish composition, the glosa* In this, a few lines, com- 
monly well known and simple, were glossed, or paraphrased, 
with as much variety and originality as the poet's ingenuity 
could give, in a succession of stanzas, so that the leading senti- 
ment should be preserved in each, as the subject of an air 
runs through its variations. It was often contrived that the 
chief words of the glossed lines should recur separately in the 
course of each stanza. The two arts being incapable of a 
perfect analogy, this must be taken as a general one ; but it 
was necessary that each stanza should be conducted, so as to 
terminate in the lines, or a portion of them, which form the 
subject of the gloss. 8 Of these artificial, though doubtless, at 
the time, very pleasing compositions, there is nothing, as far 
as I know, to be found beyond the peninsula ; 3 though, in a 
general sense, it may be said, that all lyric poetry, wherein a 
burthen or repetition of leading verses recurs, must originally 
be founded on the same principle, less artfully and musically 

> Bouterwek '» Introduction. Velasquez * Bouterwek, p. 118. 

In Mae's German translation, p. 288. s They appear with the name Grosai In 

The ajaonance is peculiar to the Span- the Cancionelro Geral of Resende ; and 

lards. [But it is said by M. Raynouaxd there seems, as I hare observed already, 

that assonances are common in the earnest to be something much of the same Una 

French poetry. Journal des SaTans, July. In the older Portuguese collection of the 

1888. — 1842.1 thirteenth century. 
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developed. The burthen of a song can only be an imperti- 
nence, if its sentiment does not pervade the whole. 

44. The Cancionero General, a collection of Spanish 
^ poetry written between the age of Juan de la Mena, 
Cancionero near the beginning of the fifteenth century, and its 
General, publication by Castillo in 1517, contains the produc- 
tions of one hundred and thirty-six poets, as Bouterwek says ; 
and, in the edition of 1520, 1 have counted one hundred and 
thirty-nine. There is also much anonymous. The volume is 
in two hundred and three folios, and includes compositions 
by Villena, Santillana, and the other poets of the age of John 
II., besides those of later date. But I find also the name of 
Don Juan Manuel, which, if it means the celebrated author 
of the Conde Lucanor, must belong to the fourteenth century, 
though the preface of Castillo seems to confine his collection 
to the age of Mena. 1 A small part only are strictly love- 
songs (canciones) ; but the predominant sentiment of the 
larger portion is amatory. Several romances occur in this col- 
lection : one of them is Moorish, and perhaps older than 
the capture of Granada ; but it was long afterwards that the 
Spanish romances habitually embellished their fictions with 
Moorish manners. These romances, as in the above instance, 
were sometimes glossed ; the simplicity of the ancient style 
readily lending itself to an expansion of the sentiment Some 
that are called romances contain no story ; as the Rosa Fresca 
and the Fonte Frida, both of which will be found in Bouter- 
wek and Sismondi. 

45. " Love-songs," says Bouterwek, " form by far the prin- 
Bouter- cipal part of the old Spanish cancioneros. To read 
character t ^ em regularly through would require a strong pas- 
of Spanish sion for compositions of this class ; for the monotony 
■°ngs. f t jj e au thors is interminable. To extend and spin 
out a theme as long as possible, though only to seize a new 
modification of the old ideas and phrases, was, in their opinion, 
essential to the truth and sincerity of their poetic effusions of 
the heart. That loquacity, which is an hereditary fault of the 
Italian canzone, must also be endured in perusing the amatory 

i Don Juan Manuel, a prince descended It is a moral fiction, in which, according 

from Ferdinand HI., was the most accom- to the custom of novelists, many other 

plished man whom Spain produced in his tales are interwoven. " In every passage 

age. One of the earliest specimens of of the hook," says Bouterwek, " the au- 

Castilian prose, El Conde Lucanor, places thor shows himself a man of the world 

him high in the literature of his country, and an observer of human nature." 
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flights of the Spanish redondillas, while in them the Italian 
correctness of expression would be looked for in vain. From 
the desire, perhaps, of relieving their monotony by some sort 
of variety, the authors have indulged in even more witticisms, 
and plays of words, than the Italians ; but they also sought to 
infuse a more emphatic spirit into their compositions than the 
latter. The Spanish poems of this class exhibit, in general, 
all the poverty of the compositions of the Troubadours, but 
blend with the simplicity of these bards the pomp of the 
Spanish national style in its utmost vigor. This resemblance 
to the Troubadour songs was not, however, produced by imita- 
tion : it arose out of the spirit of romantic love, which at that 
period, and for several preceding centuries, gave to the south 
of Europe the same feeling and taste. Since the age of Pe- 
trarch, this spirit had appeared in classical perfection in Italy. 
But the Spanish amatory poets of the fifteenth century had 
not reached an equal degree of cultivation; and the whole 
turn of their ideas required rather a passionate than a tender 
expression. The sighs of the languishing Italians became 
cries in Spain. Glowing passion, despair, and violent ecstasy, 
were the soul of the Spanish love-songs. The continually 
recurring picture of the contest between reason and passion is 
a peculiar characteristic of these songs. The Italian poets did 
not attach so much importance to the triumph of reason. The 
rigidly moral Spaniard was, however, anxious to be wise, even 
in the midst of his folly. But this obtrusion of wisdom in an 
improper place frequently gives an unpoetical harshness to 
the lyric poetry of Spain, in spite of all the softness of its 
melody." * 

46. It was in the reign of John IL, King of Castile from 
1407 to 1454, that this golden age of lyric poetry 
commenced. 9 A season of peace and regularity, a mon- 
archy well limited, but no longer the sport of domineering fami- 
lies, a virtuous king, a minister too haughty and ambitious, but 
able and resolute, were encouragements to that light strain of 

> Vol. L p. 100. I am inclined to Chink, however, that few 

* Velasques, pp. 165, 442 (In Dtan), would be found to ascend much higher, 

mentions, what has escaped Bouterwek, I do not find the name of Don Joan 

a more ancient Oancionero than that of Manuel, which occurs in the Oanelonero 

Castillo, compiled in the reign of John II., of Castillo. A copy of this manuscript 

by Juan Alfonso de Baena, and hitherto Oancionero of Baenawas lately sold (1888) 

unpublished. As It is entitled Oancionero among the MSS. of Mr. Heber, and pur- 

dl Poetas Antlgaos, it may be supposed to chased for £120 by the King of the 

contain some earlier than the year 1400. French. 
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amorous poetry which a state of ease alone can suffer mankind 
to enjoy. And Portugal, for the whole of this century, was in 
as flourishing a condition as Castile during this single reign. 
But we shall defer the mention of her lyric poetry, as it seems 
chiefly to be of a later date. In the court of John II. were 
found three men whose names stand high in the early annals 
Poets of of Spanish poetry, — the Marquises of Villena and 
his court. Santillana, and Juan de Mena; but, except for 
their zeal in the cause of letters amidst the dissipations of 
a court, they have no pretensions to enter into competition 
with some of the obscure poets to whom we owe the romances 
of chivalry. A desire, on the contrary, to show needless 
learning, and to astonish the vulgar by an appearance of pro- 
fundity, so often the bane of poetry, led them into prosaic 
and tedious details, and into affected refinements. 1 

47. Charles, Duke of Orleans, long prisoner in England 
Charles, a *^ er ^ battle of Agincourt, was the first who gave 
Dokeaf polish and elegance to French poetry. In a more 
0rlemn- - enlightened age, according to Goujet's opinion, he 
would have been among their greatest poets. 9 Except a little 
allegory in the taste of his times, he confined himself to the 
kind of verse called rondeaux, and to slight amatory poems, 
which, if they aim at little, still deserve the praise of reaching 
what they aim at. The easy turns of thought and graceful 
simplicity of style which these compositions require came spon- 
taneously to the Duke of Orleans. Without as much humor 
as Clement Marot long afterwards displayed, he is much more 
of a gentleman ; and would have been in any times, if not quite 
what Goujet supposes, a great poet, yet the pride and orna- 
ment of the court. 8 

48. The English language was slowly refining itself, and 
BngUah growing into general use. That which we sometimes 
p°*«7- call pedantry and innovation, the forced introduction 

> Bouterwek, p. 78. Ne blames poor oe moo meatier, 

1 Ooojet, B4bMoth*qoe Franeaise, lx. Je gagne denier a denier ; 

288. C'estloin da tresor de Venise. 

» The following Yery flight ""derMe p^ fc BMtchr ^ p^^ 

irUl show the easy style of the Ihike of S^J^u ^ii 1 ^ J£r!Li~4-. 

Orleans. It is ciirtoos to observe how ttttle SS^^^^i^SU-. 

the manner of French poetry, in snch pro- £ SZJffiSZEXEF ^^ 

?Prft me£2; petit panier : P*STn^der, petit panier." 

Poortant si je n'ai marchandtit (Recoeil des Andens Poetsa francais, 1 

Qui sott da tout a voire guise 196.) 
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of French words by Chancer, though hardly more by him than 
by all his predecessors who translated our neighbors' poetry, 
and the harsh Latinisms that began to appear soon afterwards, 
has given English a copiousness and variety which perhaps no 
other language possesses. But, as yet, there was neither 
thought nor knowledge sufficient to bring out its capacities. 
After the death of Chaucer, in 1400, a dreary blank of long 
duration occurs in our annals. The poetry of Hoccleve is 
wretchedly bad, abounding with pedantry, and destitute of all 
grace or spirit. 1 Lydgate, the monk of Bury, nearly Lydgmte . 
of the same age, prefers doubtless a higher claim to 
respect. An easy versifier, he served to make poetry familiar 
to the many, and may sometimes please the few. Gray, no 
light authority, speaks more favorably of Lydgate than either 
Warton or Ellis, or than the general complexion of his poetry 
would induce most readers to do. 2 But great poets have often 
the taste to discern and the candor to acknowledge those beau- 
ties which are latent amidst the tedious dulness of their humbler 
brethren. Lydgate, though probably a man of inferior powers 
of mind to Gower, has more of the minor qualities of a poet : 
his lines have sometimes more spirit, more humor, and he de- 
scribes with more graphic minuteness. But his diffuseness 
becomes generally feeble and tedious; the attention fails in 
the schoolboy stories of Thebes and Troy ; and he had not the 
judgment to select and compress the prose narratives from 
which he commonly derived his subject. It seems highly pro- 
bable that Lydgate would have been a better poet in satire 
upon his own times, or delineation of their manners ; themes 
which would have gratified us much more than the jamesi.of 
fate of princes. The King's Quair, by James I. of s* * 1 * 1 * 1 * 
Scotland, is a long allegory, polished and imaginative, but with 
some of the tediousness usual in such productions. It is un- 
certain whether he, or a later sovereign, James V., were the 
author of a lively comic poem, Christ's Kirk o' the Green. 
The style is so provincial, that no Englishman can draw any in- 
ference as to its antiquity. It is much more removed from our 
language than the King's Quair. Whatever else could be 
mentioned as deserving of praise is anonymous and of uncer- 
tain date. It seems to have been early in the fifteenth century 

> Warton, U. 848. ahow what the history of BngUsh poetry 

* Id., 861-407 ; Grey "a Works, by Ma- would hare been in the hand* of Grey, aa 
this*, tl. 66-78. These remarks on Lydfato to sound aod air criticism. 
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that the ballad of our northern minstrels arose ; but none of 
these that are extant could be placed with much likelihood so 
early as 1440. 1 

49. We have thus traced in outline the form of European 
Kettonm literature as it existed in the middle ages and in the 
tkm of first forty years of the fifteenth century. The result 
learamg mu8t ^ *° convince us of our great obligations to 
due to Italy for her renewal of classical learning. What 
ltolj ' might have been the intellectual progress of Europe, 
if she had never gone back to the fountains of Greek and Ro- 
man genius, it is impossible to determine : certainly nothing 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries gave prospect of a 
very abundant harvest. It would be difficult to find any man 
of high reputation in modern times who has not reaped benefit, 
directly or through others, from the revival of ancient learn- 
ing. We have the greatest reason to doubt, whether, without 
the Italians of these ages, it would ever have occurred. The 
trite metaphors of light and darkness, of dawn and twilight, are 
used carelessly by those who touch on the literature of the 
middle ages, and suggest by analogy an uninterrupted progres- 
sion, in which learning, like the sun, has dissipated the shadows 
of barbarism. But, with closer attention, it is easily seen that 
this is not a correct representation ; that, taking Europe gene- 
rally, far from being in a more advanced stage of learning at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century than two hundred years 
before, she had in many respects gone backwards, and gave 
little sign of any tendency to recover her ground. There is, in 
fact, no security, as far as the past history of mankind assures us, 
that any nation will be uniformly progressive in science, arts, 
and letters ; nor do I perceive, whatever may be the current 
language, that we can expect this with much greater confidence 
of the whole civilized world. 

50. Before we proceed to a more minute and chronological 
history, let us consider for a short time some of the prevailing 
strains of sentiment and opinion which shaped the public mind 
at the close of the mediaeval period. 

1 Chery Chase seems to be the most and touching, maimer of the later ballads, 

ancient of those ballads that has been pre- One of the most remarkable circumstances 

serred. It may possibly have been writ- about this celebrated lay is, that It relates 

ten while Henry VI. was on the throne, a totally fictitious event with ail historical 

though a late critic would bring it down particularity, and with real names. Hence 

to the reign of Henry VIII. Brydges' it was probably not composed while many 

British Bibliography, It. 97. The style Is remembered the days of Henry IV., when 

often fiery, like the old war-songs ; and the fray of Chery Chase is Mgned to hare 

much shore the feeble, though natural occurred. 
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51. In the early European poetry, the art sedulously culti- 
vated by so many nations, we are struck by charac- ch^^^ 
teristics that distinguish it from the remains of anti- of classical 
quity, and belong to social changes which we should poefcry l0Bt * 
be careful to apprehend. The principles of discernment as to 
works of imagination and sentiment, wrought up in Greece and 
Rome by a fastidious and elaborate criticism, were of course 
effaced in the total oblivion of that literature to which they had 
been applied. The Latin language, no longer intelligible 
except to a limited class, lost that adaptation to popular sen- 
timent which its immature progeny had not yet attained. 
Hence, perhaps, or from some other cause, there ensued, as 
has been shown in the last chapter, a kind of palsy of the in- 
ventive faculties, so that we cannot discern for several centu- 
ries any traces of their vigorous exercise. 

52. Five or six new languages, however, besides the ancient 
German, became gradually flexible and copious New 
enough to express thought and emotion with more JJJjJJjJ^ 
precision and energy. Metre and rhyme gave poetry on modem 
its form. A new European literature was spring- lan s ,,a « e§ - 
ing up, fresh and lively, in gay raiment, by the side of 
that decrepit Latinity which rather ostentatiously wore its 
threadbare robes of more solemn dignity than becoming grace. 
But, in the beginning of the fifteenth century, the revival of 
ancient literature among the Italians seemed likely to change 
again the scene, and threatened to restore a standard of critical 
excellence by which the new Europe would be disadvantage- 
ously tried. It was soon felt, if not recognized in words, that 
what had delighted Europe for some preceding centuries de- 
pended upon sentiments fondly cherished, and opinions firmly 
held, but foreign, at least in the forms they presented, to the 
genuine spirit of antiquity. From this time we may consider 
as beginning to stand opposed to each other two schools of cri- 
ticism, latterly called the classical and romantic ; names which 
should not be understood as absolutely exact, but perhaps 
rather more apposite in the period to which these pages relate 
than in the nineteenth century. 

53. War is a very common subject of fiction, and the 
warrior's character is that which poets have ever -^^ 
delighted to portray. But the spirit of chivalry, chivalry 
nourished by the laws of feudal tenure and limited ^p*** 1 *- 
monarchy, by the rules of honor, courtesy, and gallantry, by 
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ceremonial institutions and public shows, had rather artificially 
modified the generous daring which always forms the basis 
of that character. It must be owned, that the heroic ages of 
Greece furnished a source of fiction not unlike those of ro- 
mance; that Perseus, Theseus, or Hercules, answer pretty 
well to knights-errant ; and that many stories in the poets are 
in the very style of A madia or Ariosto. But these form no 
great part of what we call classical poetry ; though they show 
that the word, in its opposition to the latter style, must not be 
understood to comprise every thing that has descended from 
antiquity. Nothing could less resemble the peculiar form of 
chivalry than Greece in the republican times, or Borne in any 
times. 

54. The popular taste had been also essentially affected by 
Effect or changes in social intercourse, rendering it more stu- 
SUJSS 7 diously and punctiliously courteous, and especially by 
women - the homage due to women under the modern laws of 
gallantry. Love, with the ancient poets, is often tender, some- 
times virtuous, but never accompanied by a sense of deference 
or inferiority. This elevation of the female sex through the 
voluntary submission of the stronger, though a remarkable 
fact in the philosophical history of Europe, has not, perhaps, 
been adequately developed. It did not originate, or at least 
very partially, in the Teutonic manners, from which it has 
sometimes been derived. The love-songs again, and romances 
of Arabia, where others have sought its birthplace, display, no 
doubt, a good deal of that rapturous adoration which distin- 
guishes the language of later poetry, and have perhaps, in 
some measure, been the models of the Provencal Troubadours ; 
yet this seems rather consonant to the hyperbolical character 
of Oriental works of imagination, than to a state of manners 
where the usual lot of women is seclusion, if not slavery. 
The late editor of Warton has thought it sufficient to call 
" that reverence and adoration of the female sex, which has 
descended to our own times, the offspring of the Christian dis- 
pensation;" 1 but, until it can be shown that Christianity 
establishes any such principle, we must look a little farther 
down for its origin. 

55. Without rejecting, by any means, the influence of these 
iuprob- collateral and preparatory circumstances, we might 
abb origin, ascribe more direct efficacy to the favor shown to- 

* Pra&oe, p. 128. 
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wards women in succession to lands, through inheritance or 
dower, by the later Roman law, and by the customs of the 
Northern nations ; to the respect which the clergy paid them 
(a subject which might bear to be more fully expanded) ; but, 
above all, to the gay idleness of the nobility, consuming the 
intervals of peace in festive enjoyments. In whatever country 
the charms of high-born beauty were first admitted to grace 
the banquet or give brilliancy to the tournament; in what- 
ever country the austere restraints of jealousy were most 
completely laid aside; in whatever country the coarser, 
though often more virtuous, simplicity of unpolished ages was 
exchanged for winning and delicate artifices ; in whatever 
country, through the influence of climate or polish, less boist- 
erousness and intemperance prevailed, — it is there that we 
must expect to find the commencement of so great a revolu- 
tion in society. 

56. Gallantry, in this sense of a general homage to the fair, 
a respectful deference to woman, independent of it knot 
personal attachment, seems to have first become a ■!jT? ,n 
perceptible element of European manners in the tonic poe- 
south of France, and probably not later than the JJjJJlJJk 
end of the tenth century : * it was not at all in unison the stories 
with the rough habits of the Cariovingian Franks of Arthur * 
or of the Anglo-Saxons. There is little, or, as far as I know, 
nothing of it in the poem of Beowulf, or in that upon Attila, 
or in the oldest Teutonic fragments, or in the Nibelungen 
Lied : 9 love may appear as a natural passion, but not as a 

1 It would be absurd to assign an exact eleventh centuries is not easily recovered, 
date for that which in its nature most be We must judge from probabilities found- 
gradual. I hare a suspicion that sexual ed on single passages, and on the general 
respect, though not with all the refine- tone of civil history. The kingdom of 
ments of chivalry, might be traced earlier Aries was more tranquil than the rest 
in the south of Europe than the tenth of Prance. 

century ; but it would require a long in- * " Von elgentlicher Qalanterie 1st in 

vestigation to prove this. dem Nibelungen lied wenig su flnden, vt>n 

A passage, often quoted, of Radulphus Christlichen mysticism us fist gar nichts." 
Olaber, on the affected and effeminate Bouterwek, lx. 147. I may observe, that 
manners, as he thought them, of the the positions in the text, as to the absence 
Southern nobility who came in the train of gallantry in the old Toutonic poetry, 
of Constance, daughter of the Count of are borne out by every other authority ; 
Toulouse, on her marriage with Robert, by Weber, Price, Turner, and Eichhorn. 
King of France, in 999, indicates that the The last writer draws rather an amusing 
roughness of the Teutonic character, as inference as to the want of politeness to- 
well perhaps as some of its virtues, had wards the fair sex, from the frequency of 
yielded to the arts and amusements of abductions in Teutonic and Scandlna- 
peace. It became a sort of proverb : vian story which he enumerates. Allg. 
Franc! ad bella, Provinciales ad victualla. Gesch., i. 87 ; App., p. 87. [We might 
Eichhorn. Allg. Gesch., i. Append. 73. appeal also to the very curious old Oer- 
The social history of the tenth and man poems on Hildebrand, perhaps of the 
VOL. I. 10 
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conventional idolatry. It appears, on the other hand, fully 
developed in the sentiments as well as the usages of Northern 
France, when we look at the tales of the court of Arthur, 
which Geoffrey of Monmouth gave to the world about 1128. 
Whatever may be thought of the foundation of this famous 
romance, whatever of legendary tradition he may have bor- 
rowed from Wales or Brittany, the position that he was mere- 
ly a faithful translator appears utterly incredible. 1 Besides 
the numerous allusions to Henry I. of England, and to the 
history of his times, which Mr. Turner and others have indi- 
cated, the chivalrous gallantry, with which alone we are now 
concerned, is not characteristic of so rude a people as the 
Welsh or Armoricans. Geoffrey is almost our earliest testi- 
mony to these manners ; and this gives the chief value to his 
fables. The crusades were probably the great means of in- 
spiring an uniformity of conventional courtesy into the 
European aristocracy, which still constitutes the common 
character of gentlemen; but it may have been gradually 
wearing away their national peculiarities for some time be- 
fore. 

57. The condition and the opinions of a people stamp a 
Komances character on its literature; while that literature 
of chtairj p 0wer f u n t y re-acts upon and moulds afresh the nation- 
Wad* al temper from which it has taken its distinctive 
type. This is remarkably applicable to the romances of chi- 
valry. Some have even believed, that chivalry itself, in the 
fulness of proportion ascribed to it by these works, had never 
existence beyond their pages ; others, with more probability, 
that it was heightened and preserved by their influence upon 
a state of society which had given them birth. A conside- 
rable difference is perceived between the metrical romances, 
contemporaneous with, or shortly subsequent to, the crusades, 
and those in prose after the middle of the fourteenth century. 
The former are more fierce, more warlike, more full of abhor- 
rence of infidels ; they display less of punctilious courtesy, less 
of submissive deference to woman, less of absorbing and 
passionate love, less of voluptuousness and luxury; their 

eighth oentmr, published by the Grimm* land, It. 266-289, two dissertations on the 
at Caieel In 1812. They exhibit chiYalrr* romantic histories of Tropin and of Geof- 
withont its gallantry. Some account of frey, wherein the relation between the 
them may be found In Roquefort, p. 61 ; two, and the mottres with whkh each was 
or in Boaterwek. — 1842.1 written, seem lrrefrsgably demonstrated. 

1 See m Mr. Tamer's History of Bng- 
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superstition has more of interior belief, and less of ornamental 
machinery, than those to which Amadis de Gaul and other 
heroes of the later cycles of romance furnished a model. The 
one reflect, in a tolerably faithful mirror, the rough customs 
of the feudal aristocracy in their original freedom, but partial- 
ly modified by the gallant and courteous bearing of France : 
the others represent to us, with more of licensed deviation from 
reality, the softened features of society, in the decline of the 
feudal system through the cessation of intestine war, the in- 
crease of wealth and luxury, and the silent growth of female 
ascendency. This last again was, no doubt, promoted by the 
tone given to manners through romance : the language of re- 
spect became that of gallantry ; the sympathy of mankind was 
directed towards the success of love ; and perhaps it was 
thought that the sacrifices which this laxity of moral opinion 
cost the less prudent of the fair Were but the price of the 
homage that the whole sex obtained. 

- 58. Nothing, however, more showed a contrast between the 
old and the new trains of sentiments, in points of Bfcct rf 
taste, than the difference of religion. It would be difference 
untrue to say that ancient poetry is entirely wanting 5j^J lgkm 
in exalted notions of the Deity ; but they are rare in poetry, 
comparison with those which the Christian religion has in- 
spired into very inferior minds, and which, with more or less 
purity, pervaded the vernacular poetry of Europe. They 
were obscured in both periods by an enormous superstructure 
of mythological machinery, but so different in names and 
associations, though not always in spirit, or even in circum- 
stances, that those who delighted in the fables of Ovid usually 
scorned the Golden Legend of James de Voragine, whose 
pages were turned over with equal pleasure by a credulous 
multitude, little able to understand why any one should relish 
heathen stories which he did not believe. The modern mytho- 
logy, if we may include in it the saints and devils, as well as 
the fairy and goblin armies, which had been retained in ser- 
vice since the days of paganism, is so much more copious, and 
so much more easily adapted to our ordinary associations, than 
the ancient, that this has given an advantage to the romantic 
school in their contention, which they have well known how 
to employ and to abuse. 

59. Upon these three columns — chivalry, gallantry, and 
religion — repose the fictions of the middle ages, especially 
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those usually designated as romances. These, such as we 
General now know them, and such as display the character- 
ff^^ istics above mentioned, were originally metrical, and 
chiefly written by natives of the north of France. 
The English and Germans translated or imitated them. A 
new era of romance began with the A mad is de Gaul, derived, 
as some have thought, but upon insufficient evidence, from a 
French metrical original, but certainly written in Portugal, 
though in the Castilian language, by Vasco de Lobeyra, 
whose death is generally fixed in 1325/ This romance is in 
prose; and, though a long interval seems to have elapsed 
before those founded on the story of Amadis began to multi- 
ply, many were written in French during the latter part of 
the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries, derived from other 
legends of chivalry, which became the popular reading, and 
superseded the old metrical* romances, already somewhat obso- 
lete in their forms of language. 2 

60. As the taste of a chivalrous aristocracy was naturally 
Popular delighted with romances, that not only led the 
moni imagination through a series of adventures, but pre- 
ctlon- * sented a mirror of sentiments to which they them- 
selves pretended ; so that of mankind in general found its grati- 
fication, sometimes in tales of home growth, or transplanted 
from the East, whether serious or amusing, such as the Gesta 
Romanorum, the Dolopathos, the Decameron (certainly the 
most celebrated and best written of these inventions), the 
Pecorone ; sometimes in historical ballads or in moral fables, 
a favorite style of composition, especially with the Teutonic 
nations ; sometimes again in legends of saints and the popular 
demonology of the age. The experience and sagacity, the 
moral sentiments, the invention and fancy, of many obscure 
centuries, may be discerned more fully and favorably in these 
various fictions than in their elaborate treatises. No one of 
the European nations stands so high in this respect as the 
German : their ancient tales have a raciness and truth which 
has been only imitated by others. Among the most renowned 

1 Bouterwek, History of 8panish IJtera- mances in proas an amid In Hist, lit*, tola 

tore, p. 48. France, xri. 170, 177, to be older than the 

* The oldest prose romance, which also - close of the thirteenth century. Those re- 
it partly metrical, appean to be Tristan bUiug to Arthur and the Bound Table are 
of Leonois, one of the cycle of the Round esteemed of an earlier date than such as 
Table, written or translated by Lucas de hare Charlemagne for their hero. Most 
Oast about 1170. Roquefort, Stat de la of these romances in prose are taken from 
Poeste Vrancalse, p. 147. [Several ro- metrical romances.— 1842.] 
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of these we must place the story of Reynard the Fox, the 
origin of which, long sought by literary critics, recedes, as they 
prolong the inquiry, into greater depths of antiquity. It was 
supposed to be written, or at least first published, in German 
rhyme by Henry of Alkmaar, in 1498 ; but earlier editions, 
in the Flemish language, have since been discovered. 1 It has 
been found written in French verse by Jaquemars Gielee, of 
Lille, near the end, and in French prose by Peter of St. 
Cloud, near the beginning, of the thirteenth century. Finally, 
the principal characters are mentioned in a Provencal song by 
Richard Cceur de Lion. 2 But though we thus bring the story 
to France, where it became so popular as to change the very 
name of the principal animal, which was always called goupil 
(vulpes) till the fourteenth century, when it assumed, from the 
hero of the tale, the name of Renard, 8 there seems every rea- 
son to believe that it is of German origin ; and, according to 
a conjecture once thought probable, a certain Reinard of Lor- 
raine, famous for his vulpine qualities in the ninth century, 
suggested the name to some unknown fabulist of the empire. 
But Raynouard, and, I believe, Grimm, have satisfactorily 
refuted this hypothesis. 4 

61. These moral fictions, as well as more serious produc- 
tions, in what may be called the ethical literature of 
the middle ages, towards which Germany contribut- of poUtiS 
ed a large share, speak freely of the vices of the J^^^ 
great. But they deal with them as men responsible 
to God, and subject to natural law, rather than as members 
of a community. Of political opinions, properly so called, 
which have in later times so powerfully swayed the conduct 
of mankind, we find very little to say in the fifteenth century. 
In so far as they were not merely founded on temporary cir- 



1 [I have been reminded thai Csxton's 
"IDstorye of Reynard the Foxe," wai 
published In 1481.— 1847.1 

* Recueil des anciens Poetes, i. 21. M. 
Raynouard observes that the Trouba- 
dours, and, first of all, Richard Cceur de 
Lkm, hare quoted the story of Renard, 
sometimes with allusions not referable to 
the present romance. Journal des Say., 
1826, p. 840. A great deal has been writ- 
ten about ibis story; but I shall only 
J note Bouterwek, ix. 847 ; Heinsius, It. 
04 ; and the Biographic Urdversclle, arts. 
"Glelee,"" Alkmaar." 

8 Something like this nearly happened 
In England: bean hare had a narrow 



escape of being called only bruins, from 
their representatiTe In the fable. 

* [Journal des 8avans, July, 1834. 
Raynouard, in reviewing a Latin poem, 
Reinardus Vulpis, published at Stutgard 
in 1832, and referred by its editor to the 
ninth century, shows that the allegorical 
meaning ascribed to the story is not in the 
slightest degree confirmed by real facte, or 
the characters of the parties supposed to 
be designed. Tbo poem he places in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, rather than 
the ninth; and there can be no doubt 
whatever that be is right, with any one 
who is conversant with the Latin v 
tion of the two periods. —1842.] 
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cumstances, or, at most, on the prejudices connected with posi- 
tive institutions in each country, the predominant associations 
that influenced the judgment were derived from respect for 
birth, of which opulence was as yet rather the sign than the 
substitute. This had long been, and long continued to be, the 
characteristic prejudice of European society. It was hardly 
ever higher than in the fifteenth century, when heraldry, the 
language that speaks to the eye of pride and the science of 
those who despise every other, was cultivated with all its in- 
genious pedantry ; and every improvement in useful art, every 
creation in inventive architecture, was made subservient to the 
grandeur of an elevated class in society. The burghers, in 
those parts of Europe which had become rich by commerce, 
emulated in their public distinctions, as they did ultimately in 
their private families, the ensigns of patrician nobility. This 
prevailing spirit of aristocracy was still but partially modified 
by the spirit of popular freedom on one hand, or of respectful 
loyalty on the other. 

62. It is far more important to observe the disposition of 
ReUgkmi the public mind in respect of religion, which not only 
opintoM. claims to itself one great branch of literature, but 
exerts a powerful influence over almost every other. The 
greater part of literature in the middle ages, at least from the 
twelfth century, may be considered as artillery levelled 
Attacks on against the clergy.: I do not say against the church, 
the church. wn j cn might imply a doctrinal opposition by no 
means universal. But if there is one theme upon which the 
most serious as well as the lightest, the most orthodox as the 
most heretical, writers are united, it is ecclesiastical corruption. 
Divided among themselves, the secular clergy detested the 
regular ; the regular monks satirized the mendicant friars ; who 
in their turn, after exposing both to the ill-will of the people, 
incurred a double portion of it themselves. In this most im- 
portant respect, therefore, the influence of mediaeval literature 
was powerful towards change; but it rather loosened the 
associations of ancient prejudice, and prepared mankind for 
revolutions of speculative opinion, than brought them forward. 

63. It may be said, in general, that three distinct currents of 
Three Hum religious opinion are discernible on this side of the 
Jjjjjjjl^ Alps in the first part of the fifteenth century. 1. The 
fifteenth high pretensions of the Church of Rome to a sort of 
c«tttry. moral as well as theological infallibility, and to a 
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paramount authority even in temporal affairs, when she should 
think fit to interfere with them, were maintained by a great 
body in the monastic and mendicant orders; and had still, pro- 
bably, a considerable influence over the people in most parts 
of Europe. 2. The Councils of Constance and Basle, and the 
contentions of the Gallican and German churches against 
the encroachments of the holy see, had raised up a strong ad- 
verse party, supported occasionally by the government, and 
more uniformly by the temporal lawyers and other educated 
laymen. It derived, however, its greatest force from a number 
of sincere and earnest persons, who set themselves against the 
gross vices of the time, and the abuses grown up in the church 
through self-interest or connivance. They were disgusted 
also at the scholastic systems, which had turned religion into a 
matter of subtle dispute, while they labored to found it op 
devotional feeling and contemplative love. The mystical thee* 
logy, which, from seeking the illuminating influence and pier- 
cing love of the Deity, often proceeded onward to visions of 
complete absorption in his essence, till that itself was lost, as 
in the East, from which this system sprang, in an annihilating 
pantheism, had never wanted, and can never want, its disci- 
ples. Some, of whom Bonaventura is the most conspicuous, 
opposed its enthusiastic emotions to the icy subtilties of the 
schoolmen. Some appealed to the hearts of the people in their 
own language. Such was Tauler, whose sermons were long 
popular, and have often been printed ; and another was the 
unknown author of the German Theology, a favorite work 
with Luther, and known by the Latin version of Sebastian 
Castalio. Such, too, were Geraon and Clemangis ; and such 
were the numerous brethren who issued from the College of 
Deventer. 1 One, doubtless of this class, whenever he may have 
lived, was author of the celebrated treatise De Imi- .. .. 
tatione Christi (a title which has been transferred Deimi- 
from the first chapter to the entire work), commonly (JJjJJJl 
ascribed to Thomas von Kempen, or k Kempis, one of 
the Deventer Society, but the origin of which has been, and 
will continue to be, the subject of strenuous controversy. Be- 
sides Thomas a Kempis, two candidates have been supported 
by their respective partisans : John Gerson, the famous Chan- 

* Efehhorn, Ti. 1-188, has amply and learning; yet both will be useful to the 

woll treated the theological literature of English reader. Eichhorn menu well 

the fifteenth century. Mcuhelra is lees acquainted with the mystical divines, In 

eatisfrctory, and Miloer wants extent of p. 97 et post. 
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cellor of the University of Paris ; and John Gersen, whose 
name appears in one manuscript, and whom some contend to 
have been abbot of a monastery at Vercelli in the thirteenth 
century; while others hold him an imaginary being, except as 
a misnomer of Gerson. Several French writers plead for their 
illustrious countryman, and especially M. Gence, one of the 
last who has revived the controversy ; while the German and 
Flemish writers, to whom the Sorbonne acceded, have always 
contended for Thomas a Kempis ; and Gersen has had the re- 
spectable support of Bellarmin, Mabillon, and most of the Bene- 
dictine order. 1 The book itself is said to have gone through 



1 I am not prepared to state the external 
evidence upon this keenly debated question 
with sufficient precision. In a few words, 
it may, I believe, be said, that in favor of 
Thomas a Kempis has been alleged the tes- 
timony of many early editions bearing his 
name, including one about 1471, which 
appears to be the first ; as well as a general 
tradition from his own time, extending 
over most of Europe, which has led a great 
majority, including the Sorbonne itself, to 
determine the cause in his favor. It is also 
said that a manuscript of the treatise De 
ImlUtione bears these words at the con- 
clusion, u Finitus et completus per mannm 
Thomas de Kempis, 1441 ; " and that in 
this manuscript are so many erasures and 
alterations, as give it the appearance of his 
original autograph. Against Thomas 4 
Kempis it is urged that he was a professed 
ealligrapher or copyist for the College of De- 
Tenter ; that the Chronicle of St. Agnes, a 
contemporary work, says of him, " Scrip- 
fit Bibliam nostram totaliter, et multos 
alios librae pro domo et pro pretio ; " that 
the entry above mentioned is more like 
that of a transcriber than of an author ; 
that the same chronicle makes no mention 
of his having written the treatise De Imi- 
tatione, nor does it appear in an early 
list of works ascribed to him. For Gerson 
are brought forward a great number of 
evly editions in France, and still more in 
Italy, among whkh is the first that bears 
a date (Venice, 1483). both in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries : and some other 
probabilities are alleged. But this treitise 
is not mentioned in a list of his writings 
given by himself. As to Oersen, his claim 
seems to rest on a manuscript of great 
antiquity, which ascribes it to him ; and 
indirectly on all those manuscript* which 
are asserted to be older than the time 
of Gerson and Thomas 4 Kempis. But, 
tu I have before observed. I do not profess 
to give a full view of the external evidence, 
of which I possess but a superficial know- 



I do not pretend i 



From the book itself, two remarks, which 
L to be novel, have sug- 
gested themselves to me. 1. The Galli- 



cisms or Italidsms are very numerous, and 
strike the reader at once ; such as " Scien- 
tia sine timore Dei quid importat!" — 
" Resiste in prindpio Inclination! tu» " — 
"Vlgilis, serottna" — " Homo passJona- 
tus' 1 — "Vivere cum nobis coutrarianti- 
bus " — " Timoratior in cunctis actibus " 
— " Suflerentia cruds." It seems strange 
that these barbarous adaptations of French 
or Italian should have occurred to any 
one whose native language was Dutch; 
unless it can be shown, that through St. 
Bernard, or any other ascetic writer, they 
had become naturalised in religious style. 
2. But, on the other hand, it seems impos- 
sible to resist the conviction, that the 
author was an inhabitant of a monastery ; 
which was not the case with Gerson, ori- 
ginally a secular priest at Paris, and em- 
ploy ed for many yean In active life as 
chancellor of the university and one of the 
leaders of the Galilean Church. The whole 
spirit breathed by the treatise De Imita- 
tion© Christi is that of a solitary ascetic : 
u Vellem me pluries tacuisse et inter ho- 
mines non fuisse. — Sed quare tarn libenter 
loquimur, et invicem fabulamur, cum raro 
sine keeione conscientiss ad silentium redi- 
mus. — Cella continuata dulcescit, et male 
custodita tsedium generat. Si in principio 
conversionis tuse bene earn incolueris et 
custodieris, erit Ubi posthac dilecta, arnica, 
et gratlwimum solatium.'' 

As the former consideration seems to 
exclude Thomas a Kempis, so the latter Is 
unfavorable to the claims of Gerson. It 
has been observed, however, that, in one 
p as sage (1. 1. c. 24), there is an apparent 
allurion to Dante, which, if intended, must 
put an end to Gersen, Abbot of Vercelli, 
whom his supporters place in the first part 
of the thirteenth century. But the allu- 
sion is not indisputable. Various articles 
in the Btographle Universelle, from the 
pen of M. Gence, maintain his favorite 
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eighteen hundred editions, and has probably been more read than 
any one work after the Scripture. 8. A third religious party con- 
sisted of the avowed or concealed heretics, some disciples of 
the older sectaries, some of Wicliffe or Huss, resembling the 
school of Gerson and Gerard Groot in their earnest piety, but 
drawing a more decided line of separation between themselves 
and the ruling power, and ripe for a more complete reforma- 
tion than the others were inclined to desire. It is not possible, 
however, for us to pronounce on all the shades of opinion that 
might be secretly cherished in the fifteenth century. 

64. Those of the second class were perhaps comparatively 
rare at this time in Italy, and those of the third much scepticism, 
more so. But the extreme superstition of the popular ^cSS 
creed, the conversation of Jews and Mahometans, the tianity. 
unbounded admiration of pagan genius and virtue, the natural 
tendency of many minds to doubt and to perceive difficulties, 
which the schoolmen were apt to find everywhere, and no- 
where to solve, joined to the irreligious spirit of the Aristote- 
lian philosophy, especially as modified by Averroes, could not 
but engender a secret tendency towards infidelity, the course 
of which may be traced with ease in the writings of those ages. 
Thus the tale of the three rings in Boccace, whether original 
or not, may be reckoned among the sports of a sceptical philo- 
sophy. But a proof, not less decisive, that the blind faith we 
ascribe to the middle ages was by no means universal, results 
from the numerous vindications of Christianity written in the 
fifteenth century. Eichhorn, after referring to several passages 
in the works of Petrarch, mentions defences of religion by 
Marsilius Ficinus, Alfonso de Spina (a converted Jew), Savo- 
narola, iEneas Sylvius, Picus of Mirandola. He gives an ana- 
lysis of the first, which, in its course of argument, differs little 
from modern apologies of the 6ame class. 1 

hypothesis; and M.Daunou,in the Jour- heart-piercing truth in many of its de- 

nal des Saraus for 1826, and again in the taehed sentences, trot placee its rule of 

Tolume for 1827. espouses the same cause, life in absolute seclusion from the world, 

and eren says, " Nous ne nous arreterons and seldom refers to the exercise of any 

point a ce qui regard© Thomas a Kempls. social or eren domestic duty. It has na- 

4 qui oet ourrage n'est plus guere attribue turally been less a favorite in Protestant 

ftujourdhui," p. 681. But aujourtPkui countries, both from its monastic charac- 

must be interpreted rather literally, if this ter, and becaura those who incline towards 

lie correct. This is in the reTiew of a de- Cuhinism do not find in it the phraseology 

fence of the pretensions of Oersen by M. to which they are accustomed. The trans- 

Gregory, who adduces some strong reasons lations are rery numerous ; but there seems 

to prove that the work is older than the to be an Inimitable expression in its eonciso 

fourteenth century and energetic though barbarous Latin. 

This book contains great beauty and * Vol. ri. p. 24. 
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65. These writings, though by men so considerable as most 
Raimond of those he has named, are very obscure at present ; 
deSebonde. but tne treatise of Raimond de Sebonde is somewhat 
better known, in consequence of the chapter in Montaigne 
entitled an Apology for him. Montaigne had previously trans- 
lated into French the Theologia Naturalis of this Sebonde, 
professor of medicine at Barcelona in the early part of the 
fifteenth century. This has been called by some the first regu- 
lar system of natural theology ; but even if nothing of that kind 
could be found in the writings of the schoolmen, which is cer- 
tainly not the case, such an appellation, notwithstanding the 
title, seems hardly due to Sebonde's book, which is intended, 
not so much to erect a fabric of religion independent of reve- 
lation, as to demonstrate the latter by proofs derived from the 
order of nature. 

66. Dugald Stewart, in his first .dissertation prefixed to the 
ju, ^^ Encyclopaedia Britannica, observes, that " the prin- 
misunder- cipal aim of Sebonde's book, according to Montaigne, 

is to show that Christians are in the wrong to make 
human reasoning the basis of their belief, since the object of it 
is only conceived by faith and by a special inspiration of the 
divine grace." I have been able to ascertain that the excellent 
author was misled in this passage by confiding in a translation 
of Montaigne, which he took in a wrong sense. Far from such 
being the aim of Sebonde, his book is wholly devoted to the 
rational proofs of religion ; and what Stewart has taken for a 
proposition of Sebonde himself, is merely an objection, which, 
according to Montaigne, some were apt to make against his 
mode of reasoning. The passage is so very clear, that every 
one who looks at Montaigne (1. u. c 12) must instantaneously 
perceive the oversight which tHe translator, or rather Stewart, 
has made ; or he may satisfy himself by the article on Sebonde 
in Bayle. 1 

67. The object of Sebonde's book, according to himself, is 
mi reel to develop those truths as to God and man which are 
oty"** latent in nature, and through which the latter may 
learn every thing necessary, and especially may understand 
Scripture, and have an infallible certainty of its truth. This 
science is incorporate in all the books of the doctors of the 

» [The translation used by Stowmrt may original. It must be said, that, if be had 
not hare been that by Cotton, bat om been more attentive, the translation could 
pnbttthed In 1776, which professes to be not hare misled him. — 1842.] 
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church, as the alphabet is in their words. It is the first sci- 
ence, the basis of all others, and requiring no other to be 
previously known. The scarcity of the book will justify an 
extract, which, though in very uncouth Latin, will serve to 
give a notion of what Sebonde really aimed at ; but he labors 
with a confused expression, arising partly from the vastness of 
his subject. 1 

68. Sebonde seems to have had floating in his mind, as this 
extract will suggest, some of those theories as to the Nature ^ 
correspondence of the moral and material world hisargo- 
which were afterwards propounded in their cloudy mento * 
magnificence by the Theosophists of the next two centuries. 
He undertakes to prove the Trinity from the analogy of na- 
ture. His argument is ingenious enough, if not quite of 
orthodox tendency ; being drawn from the scale of existence, 
which must lead us to a being immediately derived from the 
First Cause. He proceeds to derive other doctrines of Christi- 



i " Duo sontHbri nobis data a Deo: sd- 
tioet Hber unirersitatis creaturarum, rire 
liber nature, et alios est liber secne scrip- 
tone. Primus liber fait data* homini a 
prindplo, dam unlrersitas rerum fuit con- 
dita, quoniam quealibet ereatora non est 
nisi qussdam lltera digito Dei scripta, et ex 
pluribus ereataris sicut ex pluribas Uteris 
oompoaitar Uber. Ita eompooitur Uber 
creaturarum, in quo Ubro etlam oontinetur 
homo ; et est prlnclpaUor Utera ipsius Ubri. 
Bt sicut liter® et dictionis facte ex Uteris 
important et incladunt sdentiam et di- 
▼ersas signiflcationes et mirabiles senten- 
tias : ita confbrmiter lps» creatarte simal 
eonjanctie et ad inricem comparataB im- 
portant et significant direnas signiflcatio- 
nes et sententias, et continent sdentiam 
homini neoessariam. 8econdas autem li- 
ber scriptone datns est homini secundo, 
et hoe in defectu primi libri ; eo quia homo 
nesdebat in primo legere, qui erat csdcos ; 
sed tamen primus Uber creaturarum est 
omnibus communis, quia solum derld 
legere sdunt in eo [Le. secundo]. 

" Item primus Uber, sdUoet natures, non 
potest fataiflcexi, nee delerl, neque false 
interpretari ; ideo haeretici non possnnt 
eum false intefflgere, nee siiqais potest in 
eo fieri hsnetkas. Sed secandus potest 
f usincari et false interpretarl et male 
iitelngi. Attamen uterqne Uber est ab 
eodem. quia idem Dominus et creaturas 
eondidlt, et sacram Scripturam rerelarit. 
Et ideo conreniunt ad inTicem, et non 
contradidt unus alter!, sed tamen primus 
est nobis eonnatnralis, secundus super- 
naiuralk. Pneterea cum homo sit natu- 
raliter rational!*, et soseeptibilis disd- 



plinss et doctrines: et cum naturaliter a 
sua creations nullam habeat acta doe- 
trinam neque sdentiam, sit tamen aptus 
ad susdpiendam earn: et earn doctrina 
et sdentia sine Ubro, in quo scripta sit, 
non possit haberi, oonTenientissimum fait, 
ne frustra homo esset eapax doctrine? et sci- 
entific, quod divina sdentia. homini Ubrom 
ereaTerit, in quo per se et sine magistro 
possit stodere doctrinam neoessariam; 
propterea hoe totum Istum mundum visi- 
bilem sibi creayit, et dedlt tanquam Ubrum 
proprlum et naturalem et inftvUibilem, Del 
digito scriptom, ubi smgulso creatune 
quasi Uteres sunt, non humano arbitrio 
sed dlYino jurante judlcio ad demonstran- 
dum homini sapientiam et doctrinam sibi 
neoessariam ad salutem. Quam quidem 
sapientiam nollos potest ridere, neque 
legere per se in dlcto Ubro semper aperto, 
nisi faerit a Deo Ulominatas et a peoeato 
originaU mondatus. St ideo noUos anti- 
quorum phUosophorum paganorum potest 
legere banc sdentiam, quia erant exesscati 
Quantum ad propriam salutem, quamTis in 
dicto Ubro legerunt aliquam sdentiam, et 
omnem quam habueront ab eodem coo- 
traxerunt; sed reram sapientiam qoss 
ducit ad Titam ssternam, quamTis foerat 
in eo scripta, legere non potuerunt. 

" Ista autem sdentia non est aUud, nisi 
oogitare et ridere sapientiam scrlptam in 
ereaturis, et extrahere ipeam ab iUis, et 
ponere in animiL et Tidere signiflcationem 
creaturarum. St sle comparando ad aUam 
et conJungere skat dktkmem dktioni, et 
ex tall conjunctione resoltat sententia 
et slgnifloatio Tera, dum tai 
lntelligere et cognoscere." 
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anity from principles of natural reason ; and after this, which 
occupies about half a volume of 779 closely printed pages, he 
comes to direct proofs of revelation : first, because God, who 
does all for his own honor, would not suffer an impostor to 
persuade the world that he was equal to God, which Mahomet 
never pretended ; and afterwards by other arguments more or 
less valid or ingenious. 

69. We shall now adopt a closer and more chronological 
arrangement than before; ranging under each decennial period 
the circumstances of most importance in the general history 
of literature, as well as the principal books published within 
it. This course we shall pursue till the channels of learning 
become so various, and so extensively diffused through several 
kingdoms, that it will be found convenient to deviate in some 
measure from so strictly chronological a form, in order to con- 
solidate better the history of different sciences, and diminish 
in some measure what can never wholly be removed from a 
work of this nature, — the confusion of perpetual change of 
subject. 
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CHAPTER m. 

ON THE LITERATURE OF EUROPE FROM 1440 TO THE CLOSE OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 



Sect. I. 1440-1450. 

CbMfoal Literature in Italy —Nicola* V. — Laurenttus Valla. 

1. The reader is not to consider the year 1440 as a marked 
epoch in the annals of literature. It has sometimes The year 
been treated as such by those who have referred the JJJJ^JJJJ, 
inventing of printing to this particular era. But it an epoch, 
is here chosen as an arbitrary line, nearly coincident with the 
complete development of an ardent thirst for classical, and 
especially Grecian, literature in Italy, as the year 1400 was 
with its first manifestation. 

2. No very conspicuous events belong to this decennial 
period. The spirit of improvement, already so pow- c^^^ 
erfully excited in Italy, continued to produce the progress of 
same effects in rescuing ancient manuscripts from IaMni,, «- 
the chances of destruction, accumulating them in libraries, 
making translations from the Greek, and, by intense labor 
in the perusal of the best authors, rendering both their, sub- 
stance and their language familiar to the Italian scholar. The 
patronage of Cosmo de' Medici, Alfonso King of Naples, and 
Nicolas of Este, has already been mentioned. Lionel, suc- 
cessor of the last prince, was by no means inferior to him in 
love of letters. But they had no patron so important as Nicolas 
V. (Thomas of Sarzana), who became pope in 1447 ; .«. _ 
nor has any later occupant of his chair, without 
excepting Leo X., deserved equal praise as an encourager of 
learning. Nicolas founded the Vatican Library, and left it, at 
his death in 1455, enriched with 5,000 volumes, — a treasure 
far exceeding that of any other collection in Europe. Every 
scholar who needed maintenance (which was, of course, the 
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common case) found it at the court of Rome; innumerable 
benefices all over Christendom, which had fallen into the grasp 
of the holy see, and frequently required of their incumbents, 
as is well known, neither residence nor even the priestly 
character, affording the means of generosity, which have sel- 
dom been so laudably applied. Several Greek authors were 
translated into Latin by direction of Nicolas V.; among which 
are the history of Diodorus Siculus, and Xenophon's Cyro- 
paedia, by Poggio, 1 who still enjoyed the office of apostolical 
secretary, as he had under Eugenius IV., and with still more 
abundant munificence on the part of the pope ; Herodotus and 
Thucydides by Valla, Polybius by Perotti, Appian by Decem- 
brio, Strabo by Gregory of Tiferno and Guarino of Verona, 
Theophrastus by Gaza, Plato de Legibus, Ptolemy's Almagest, 
and the Praeparatio Evangelica of Eusebius by George of 
Trebizond. 2 These translations, it has been already observed, 
will not bear a very severe criticism ; but certainly there was 
an extraordinary cluster of learning round the chair of this 
excellent pope. 

3. Corniani remarks, that if Nicolas V., like some popes, 
Justice had raided a distinguished family, many pens would 
due to his have been employed to immortalize him; but, not 

tn ' having surrounded himself with relations, his fame 
has been much below his merits. Gibbon, one of the first to 
do full justice to Nicolas, has made a similar observation. 
How striking the contrast between this pope and his famous 
predecessor Gregory I., who, if he did not burn and destroy 
heathen authors, was at least anxious to discourage the read- 
ing of them! These eminent men, like Michael Angelo's 
figures of Night and Morning, seem to stand at the two gates 
of the middle ages, emblems and heralds of the mind's long 
sleep, and of its awakening. 

4. Several little treatises by Poggio, rather in a moral than 

» This translation of Diodorus has been script of the translation. Poggio, Indeed, 

escribed by some of our writers, even since m his premee, declares that he undertook 

the error has been pointed out, to John it by command of Nicolas V. 8ee Nieeron, 

Free, an Englishman, who had heard the ix. 168 ; Zeno, Dissertation! Vosslane, 1. 41 ; 

cctures of the younger Ouarini in Italy. Glnguene, iii. 246. Pits follows Leland in 

''Quod opus." Leland obserres, "Itali ascribing a translation of Diodorus to Free. 

Poggio Tanissime attribuunt Florentine" and quotes the first words : thus, if it still 

De Scriptoribus Britann., p. 462. But it should be suggested that this may be a 

bears the name of Poggio in the two edl- different work, there are the means of 

tions printed in 1472 and 1498; and Le- proTing it. 
land seems to hare been deceired by some * Heeren, p. 72. 
one who had put Free's name on a manu- 
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political strain, display an observing and intelligent mind. 
Such are those on nobility, and on the unhappiness poggto on 
of princes. For these, which were written before the ruin* 
1440, the reader may have recourse to Shepherd, Cor- * Bome " 
niani, or Ginguene. A later essay, if we may so call it, on 
the vicissitudes of fortune, begins with rather an interesting 
description of the ruins of Rome. It is an enumeration of 
the more conspicuous remains of the ancient city; and we 
may infer from it, that no great devastation or injury has taken 
place since the fifteenth century. Gibbon has given an 
account of this little tract, which is not, as he shows, the earli- 
est on the subject Poggio, I will add, seems not to have 
known some things with which we are familiar, as the Cloaca 
Maxima, the fragments of the Servian Wall, the Mamertine 
Prison, the Temple of Nerva, the Giano Quadrifronte ; and, 
by some odd misinformation, believes that the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella, which he had seen entire, was afterwards destroyed. 1 
This leads to a conjecture that the treatise was not finished 
during his residence at Rome, and consequently not within 
the present decennium. 

5. In the fourth book of this treatise De Varietate For- 
tunse, Poggio has introduced a remarkable narration Aooountof 
of travels by a Venetian, Nicolo di Conti, who in the East by 
1419 had set off from his country, and, after passing Contl * 
many years in Persia and India, returned home in 1444. 
His account of those regions, in some respects the earliest on 
which reliance could be placed, will be found, rendered into 
Italian from a Portuguese version of Poggio, in the first 
volume of Ramusio. That editor seems not to have known 
that the original was in print 

6. A far more considerable work by Laurentius Valla, 
on the graces of the Latin language, is rightly, I Lranntiiu 
believe, placed within this period; but it is often VaUa * 
difficult to determine the dates of books published before the 
invention of printing. Valla, like Poggio, had long earned 
the favor of Alfonso ; but, unlike him, had forfeited that of the 
court of Rome. His character was very irascible and over- 
bearing, — a fault too general with the learned of the fifteenth 
century : but he may, perhaps, be placed at the head of the 
literary republic at this time; for if inferior to Poggio, as 
probably he was, in vivacity and variety of genius, he was 

1 " Ad adeem poster majore «x parte axtennbmtam." 
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undoubtedly above him in what was then most valued and 
most useful, — grammatical erudition. 

7. Valla began with an attack on the court of Borne in his 
ms at** declamation against the donation of Constantine. 
^u^of Some have, in consequence, reckoned him among the 
Boom. precursors of Protestantism ; while others have im- 
puted to the Roman see, that he was pursued with its hos- 
tility for questioning that pretended title to sovereignty. But 
neither of these representations is just Valla confines him- 
self altogether to the temporal principality of the pope ; but, 
as to this, his language must be admitted to have been so 
abusive, as to render the resentment of the court of Rome not 
unreasonable. 1 

8. The more famous work of Valla, De Elegantiis Latin® 
m* treatise Linguae, begins with too arrogant an assumption. 
2^ " These books," he says, u will contain nothing that 
language, has been said by any one else. For many ages past, 
not only no man has been able to speak Latin, but none 
have understood the Latin they read : the studious of philoso- 
phy have had no comprehension of the philosophers ; the advo- 
cates, of the orators; the lawyers, of the jurists; the general 
scholar, of any writers of antiquity." Valla, however, did at 
least incomparably more than any one who had preceded him ; 
and it would probably appear, that a great part of the distinc- 
tions in* Latin syntax, inflection, and synonymy, which our best 
grammars contain, may be traced to his work. It is to be 
observed, that he made free use of the ancient grammarians ; 
so that his vaunt of originality must be referred to later times. 
Valla is very copious as to synonymes, on which the delicate, 
and even necessary, understanding of a language mainly 
depends. If those have done most for any science who have 

« A few line* wfflsnfflceas a specimen: horrend* vox audlatur, partes contra ee~ 

" Roman! pontiflces, exemptam facino- ciesiam ; ecciesia contra Perustaos pugnar, 

ram «*"wtnm cssteri* pontindbos, et Im- contra BooooJenset. Non contra Cbjwtia 

proWssimi scribes et phartaei, qui sedetis nos pugnat eeclesJa, tad papa." Of the 

super cathedram Moyrf, et opera Dathan papal claim to temporal sovereignty by 

et Abyron fadtia, itane vestimenta appa- prescription, Valla writes indignantly : 

ratO*. pom pa equitatAs. omnia demque " PrssKrlpsit Romana e oc teni a ; ohnperiti, 



rita Csssarls, vtcarram Christ! decebit?** o divini juris Ignari. NuIIoj quantum Tb 
The whole tone is more like Lather's vio- annoram numerus verum abolere titu- 
lenee than what we shonld expect from an lnm potest. Pismri psK R o m a n a ec ol e sh 
ItaUan of the fifteenth century : but it is Tace, nefkria lingua. Pismil ptfonem qnsa 
with the ambitious spirit of aggrandise- fit de rebus mutis atque irrationalibus, 
mant at temporal princes that he re- ad homlnem transfers ; cujua quo diotnr- 
pcoaehes the pontifb ; nor can it be denied nior in serritute pneaterin, eo detestabi- 
that Martin and Eugrnlus had given pro- Hot." 
~ campttua 



rotation for bis invective. "Neci 
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carried it farthest from the point whence they set out, philo- 
logy seems to owe quite as much to Valla as to any one who 
has come since. The treatise was received with enthusiastic 
admiration ; continually reprinted ; honored with a paraphrase 
by Erasmus ; commented, abridged, extracted, and even turned 
into verse. 1 

9. Valla, however, self-confident and of no good temper, in 
censuring the language of others, fell not unfre- Itedefecte 
quently into mistakes of his own. Vives and 
Budaeus, coming in the next century, and in a riper age of 
philology, blame the hypercritical disposition of one who had 
not the means of pronouncing negatively on Latin words and 
phrases, from his want of sufficient dictionaries : his fastidious- 
ness became what they call superstition, imposing captious 
scruples and unnecessary observances on himself and the 
world. 2 And, of this species of superstition, there has been 
much since his time in philology. 

10. Heeren, one of the few who have, in modern times, 
spoken of this work from personal knowledge and Heeren's 
with sufficient learning, gives it a high character, p**** ™- 
" Valla was, without doubt, the best acquainted with Latin of 
any man in his age; yet, no pedantic Ciceronian, he had 
studied all the classical writers of Rome. His Elegant!® is 
a work on grammar: it contains an explanation of refined 
turns of expression, especially where they are peculiar to 
Latin ; displaying not only an exact knowledge of that tongue, 
but often also a really philosophical study of language in gene- 
ral. In an age when nothing was so much valued as a good 
Latin style, yet when the helps, of which we now possess so 
many, were all wanting, such a work must obtain a great suc- 
cess, since it relieved a necessity which every one felt." 8 

11. We have to give this conspicuous scholar a place in 
another line of criticism, — that on the text and inter- Valla's 
pretation of the New Testament His annotations "^^New* 
are the earliest specimen of explanations founded on Testament 

i Comiani, li. 221. Tho editions of Val- gumma religion* instltlase ; deinde judfcii 
It do Elegantiis, recorded by Panier, are cerimonia singulari, cum profectus quo- 
t .rcntv-eight in the fifteenth century, be- que dlltgentiam s&quasset, in earn super- 
ginning in 1471 ; and thirty-one in the first stitionem sensim delapsum esse, ut et sese 
t iirt\ -dx years of the next. ipse et alios captions observationibus scri- 

2 Vives de tradendis dltcipllnis, 1. 478 bendique tegibus obllgaret." Commentar. 

Budaras observes, " Ego Laurentium Val- in ling. Gncc., p. 26 (1529). But some- 

lensem, egregil spiritus Tirum, existimo times, perhaps, Valla is right, and Budsrai 

sseculi sui imperitia offensum primum La- wrong in censuring him. 
tine loquendi consuetudlnem constituere * P. 220. 

VOL. I. 11 
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the original language. In the course of these, he treats the 
Vulgate with some severity. But Valla is said to have had 
but a slight knowledge of Greek ; * and it must also be owned, 
that, with all his merit as a Latin critic, he wrote indifferently, 
and with less classical spirit than his adversary Poggio. The 
invectives of these against each other do little honor to their 
memory, and are not worth recording in this volume, though 
they could not be omitted in a legitimate history of the Italian 
scholars. 



Sect. H. 1450-1460. 

Greeks In Italy— InTentton of Printing. 

12. The capture of Constantinople in 1453 drove a few 
VnA ^j. learned Greeks, who had lingered to the last amidst 
▼ai of Greeks the crash of their ruined empire, to the hospitable 

ta ^* and admiring Italy. Among these have been reck- 
oned Argyropulu8 and Chalcondyles, successively teachers 
of their own language ; Andronicus Callistus, who is said to 
have followed the same profession both there and at Rome ; 
and Constantine Lascaris, of an imperial family, whose lessons 
were given for several years at Milan, and afterwards at Mes- 
sina. It seems, however, to be proved that Argyropulus had 
been already for several years in Italy. 8 

13. The cultivation of Greek literature gave rise about 
_. . t . this time to a vehement controversy, which had some 

Platonlata . * • i • • • xa i d~% 

and Arts- influence on philosophical opinions m Italy. Gemis- 
totdiane. tug pi e ^ n0> a native of the Morea, and one of those 
who attended the Council of Florence in 1439, being an en- 
thusiastic votary of the Platonic theories in metaphysics and 
natural theology, communicated to Cosmo de* Medici part of 
his own zeal; and from that time the citizens of Florence 
formed a scheme of establishing an academy of learned men 

> "Ann!* abb too dueentfe Herodotmn apnd eruditoa decoxSt." Hoet de clarta 

et Thucydidem Latinia literia exponebat Interpretibaa, apud Blount. Daunou, 

Laurentlue Valla, in ea bene et eleganter howeTer. in the Biographic Unhreraelto, 

dkendi copia, quam totia Yoluminibua ex- art. " Thucydidea," aaaerta that Valla'a 

pUcarit, inelegana tamen, et pasne barba- tranelatSon of that historian it generally 

rus, Greets ad hoe literia teriter ttoctua, faithful. This would show no inconsida- 

ad auctorum aententiaa parum attentua, rable knowledge of Greek for that age. 

oadtana aaepe, et alias rat agens, fldem * llody; Tiraboachi; Boeeoe. 
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to discuss and propagate the Platonic system. This seems to 
have been carried into effect early in the present decennial 
period. 

14. Meantime, a treatise by Pletho, wherein he not only 
extolled the Platonic philosophy, which he mingled, ir^ mm 
as was then usual, with that of the Alexandrian trorerey. 
school, and of the spurious writings attributed to Zoroaster 
and Hermes, but inveighed without measure against Aristotle 
and his disciples, had aroused the Aristotelians of Greece, 
where, as in Western Europe, their master's authority had long 
prevailed. It seems not improbable that the Platonists were 
obnoxious to the orthodox party for sacrificing their own 
church to that of Rome ; and there is also some ground for 
ascribing a rejection of Christianity to Pletho. The dispute, 
at least, began in Greece, where Pletho's treatise met with an 
angry opponent in Gennadius, Patriarch of Constantinople. 1 
It soon spread to Italy : Theodore Gaza embracing the cause 
of Aristotle with temper and moderation; 2 and George of 
Trebizond, a far inferior man, with invectives against the 
Platonic philosophy and its founder. Others replied in the 
same tone ; and, whether from ignorance or from rudeness, this 
controversy appears to have been managed as much with 
abuse of the lives and characters of two philosophers, dead 
nearly two thousand years, as with any rational discussion of 
their tenets. Both sides, however, strove to make out, what 
in fact was the ultimate object, that the doctrine they main- 
tained was more consonant to the Christian religion than that 
of their adversaries. Cardinal Bessarion, a man of solid and 
elegant learning, replied to George of Trebizond in a book 
entitled Adversus Calumniatorem Platonis; one of the first 
books that appeared from the Roman press in 1470. This 
dispute may possibly have originated, at least in Greece, 
before 1450 ; and it was certainly continued beyond 1460, the 



i Pletho's death, in an extreme old age. is agreed that this was done after his 

is fixed by Brucker, on the authority of death. 

George of Trebisond, before the capture * Hodv, p. 79, doubts whether Gam's 
of Constantinople. A letter, indeed, of vindication of Aristotle were not merely 
Bessarion, in 1462 (Mem. de l'Acad. des verbal, in conversation with Bessarion; 
Inscript., toI. ii.), seems to imply that ho which is, however, implicitly contradicted 
was then living ; but this cannot hare by Boivin and Tiraboechl. who assert him 
been the case. Gennadius, his enemy, to have written against Pletho. The corn- 
abdicated the patriarchate of Constant!- parison of Plato and Aristotle by George 
nople in 1458 ; having been raised to it in of Trebisond was published at Venice in 
1468. The public burning of Pletho's 1528, as Heeren says on the authority of 
book was in the intermediate tune; and it Fabridus. 
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writings both of George and Bessarion appearing to be rather 
of later date. 1 

15. Bessarion himself was so far from being as unjust 
towards Aristotle as his opponent was towards Plato, that he 
translated his metaphysics. That philosopher, though almost 
the idol of the schoolmen, lay still in some measure under 
the ban of the Church, which had very gradually removed the 
prohibition she laid on his writings in the beginning of the 

hirteenth century. Nicolas V. first permitted them to be 
read without restriction in the universities.* 

16. Cosmo de' Medici selected Marsilius Ficinus, as a youth 
Manillas °f great promise, to be educated in the mysteries of 
Hcino». Platonism, that he might become the chief and pre- 
ceptor of the new academy ; nor did the devotion of the young 
philosopher fall short of the patron's hope. Ficinus declares 
himself to have profited as much by the conversation of 
Cosmo as by the writings of Plato ; but this is said in a dedi- 
cation to Lorenzo, and the author has not on other occasions 
escaped the reproach of flattery. He began as early as 1456, 
at the age of twenty-three, to write on the Platonic philoso- 
phy ; but, being as yet ignorant of Greek, prudently gave way 
to the advice of Cosmo and Landino, that he should acquire 
more knowledge before he imparted it to the world. 8 

17. The great glory of this decennial period is the inven- 
inTentfam ^on of printing ; or at least, as all must allow, its 
ofprinting. application to the purposes of useful learning. The 
reader will not expect a minute discussion of so long and un- 
settled a controversy as that which the origin of this art has 
furnished. For those who are little conversant with the sub- 
ject, a very few particulars may be thought necessary. 

18. About the end of the fourteenth century, we find a prac- 
Biock- tic 6 °f taking impressions from engraved blocks of 
*«*•• wood ; sometimes for playing-cards, which were not 
generally used long before that time; sometimes for rude cuts 
of saints. 4 The latter were frequently accompanied by a few 



later writers have freely borrowed, of this * Hrinekke and othen have proved ths 
philosophical con tr oT er sy, Is by Boirin, In playing-cards were known In Germany i 
the second volume of the Memoirs of the early as 1299 ; bnt these wm probably 



r of Inscriptions, p. 15. Brucker, painted. LamMnet, Origines de l'lmprl- 
lv. 40; Buhle, ii. 107 ; and Tirabosobi, vi. merle; Singer's History of PUying-oardt 
806,— are my other authorities. The earliest cards were on parchment. 

* brancy de varia AristoteUs Fortuna 
in Aoademia Pirsriensi, p. 44. 
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lines of letters cut in the block. Gradually entire pages were 
impressed in this manner; and thus began what are called 
block-books, printed in fixed characters, but never exceeding 
a very few leaves. Of these there exist nine or ten, often 
reprinted, as it is generally thought, between 1400 and 1440. 1 
In using the word " printed," it is, of course, not intended to 
prejudice the question as to the real art of printing. These 
block-books seem to have been all executed in the Low 
Countries. They are said to have been followed by several 
editions of the short grammar of Donatus.* These also were 
printed in Holland. This mode of printing from blocks of 
wood has been practised in China from time immemorial 

19. The invention of printing, in the modern sense, from 
movable letters, has been referred by most to Guten- Gutenber ^ 
berg, a native of Mentz, but settled at Strasburg. and costar's 
He is supposed to have conceived the idea before ckims * 
1440, and to have spent the next ten years in making attempts 
at carrying it into effect; which some assert him to have 
done in short fugitive pieces, actually printed from his mova- 
ble wooden characters before 1450. But of the existence of 
these there seems to be no evidence. 8 Gutenberg's priority is 
disputed by those who deem Lawrence Costar of Haarlem the 
real inventor of the art According to a tradition, which 
seems not to be traced beyond the middle of the sixteenth 
century, but resting afterwards upon sufficient testimony to 
prove its local reception, Costar substituted movable for fixed 
letters as early as 1430 ; and some have believed that a book 
called Speculum humans Salvationis, of very rude wooden 
characters, proceeded from the Haarlem press before any 
other that is generally recognized. 4 The tradition adds, that 
an unfaithful servant, having fled with the secret, set up for 
himself at Strasburg or Mentz : and this treachery was origi- 
nally ascribed to Gutenberg or Fust ; but seems, since they 
have been manifestly cleared of it, to have been laid on one 
Gensfleisch, reputed to be the brother of Gutenberg. 6 The 

i Lambinet ; Singer ; Ottley ; Dibdin, Ludovfco Guicciardlni 1* an answer to 

&c. those who treat it as a forgery of Hadrian 

* Lambinet. Junius. 8antender, Lambinet, and most 

* Memoires de l'Acad. das Inscript., recent investigators, are for Ments against 
xvii. 762; Lambinet. p. 118. Haarlem. 

« In Mr. Ottley > History of Engraving, * Gensfleisch seems to have been the 

the claims of Costar are strongly main- name of thst branch of the Gutenberg 

tained, though chiefly on the authority of Family to which the inventor of printing 

Meerman'a prooft, which go to establish belonged, Btogr. Univ., art. " Guten- 

tna local tradition; but the evidence of bergT" 
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evidence, however, as to this, is highly precarious ; and, even 
if we were to admit the claims of Costar, there seems no fair 
reason to dispute that Gutenberg might also have struck out 
an idea, which surely did not require any extraordinary ingenu- 
ity, and left the most important difficulties to be surmounted, 
as they undeniably were, by himself and his coadjutors. 1 

20. It is agreed by all, that, about 1450, Gutenberg, having 
Progress g° ne *° Mentz, entered into partnership with Fust, a 
of the rich merchant of that city, for the purpose of carry- 
yen on. ^ tne invention into effect ; and that Fust supplied 
him with considerable sums of money. The subsequent steps 
are obscure. According to a passage in the Annales Hirsar- 
gienses of Trithemius, written sixty years afterwards, but on 
the authority of a grandson of Peter Schaeffer, their assistant 
in the work, it was about 1452 that the latter brought the art 
to perfection by devising an easier mode of casting types. 3 
This passage has been interpreted, according to a lax construc- 
tion, to mean, that Schaeffer invented the method of casting 
types in a matrix ; but seems more strictly to intimate, that we 
owe to him the great improvement in letter-casting ; namely, 
the punches of engraved steel, by which the matrices, or 
moulds, are struck, and without which, independent of the 
economy of labor, there could be no perfect uniformity of 
shape. Upon the former supposition, Schaeffer may be 
reckoned the main inventor of the art of printing ; for mova- 
ble wooden letters, though small books may possibly have 
been printed by means of them, are so inconvenient, and 
letters of cut metal so expensive, that few great works were 
likely to have passed through the press till cast types were 
employed. Van Praet, however, believes the Psalter of 1457 
to have been printed from wooden characters ; and some have 
conceived letters of cut metal to have been employed both in 
that and in the first Bible. Lambinet, who thinks "the 
essence of the art of printing is in the engraved punch," natu- 
rally gives the chief credit to Schaeffer ; a but this is not the 
more usual opinion. 

1 Lambinet, p. 815. berg, qui le premier, eoncut lldee de la 

* " Petrus Opllio de Oernshetm, tunc typographic, en imaginant la mobility dea 

famulus inrentoris primi Joannis Fast, caracteres,qulenestrame; gloire a Fust, 

homo ingenlosu* et prudens, faciliorem qui en fit usage arec lui, et cans teouel 

modum fundendi characteras exeogit&vit, nous ne jouirions peut-etre pas de ee blen- 

et artem, ut nunc est, oomplerit. Lam- fait ; gloire & Schseflfer, i qui nous derona 

bluet, i. 101 ; see Oaunou contra; Id., 417. tout le mecanisme, et Urates lea marreUka 

s U. 213. In another place, he dirides de Tart; " i. 119. 
the praise better: " Gloire done a Guten- 
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21. The earliest book, properly so called, is now generally 
believed to be the Latin Bible, commonly called the riT8t 
Mazarin Bible; a copy having been found, about p* nted 
the middle of the last century, in Cardinal Mazarin's e * 
library at Paris. 1 It is remarkable that its existence was un- 
known before : for it can hardly be called a book of very ex- 
traordinary scarcity ; nearly twenty copies being in different 
libraries, half of them in those of private persons in England. 2 
No date appears in this Bible; and some have referred its publi- 
cation to 1452, or even to 1450, which few perhaps would at 
present maintain ; while others have thought the year 1455 
rather more probable. 8 In a copy belonging to the Royal 
Library at Paris, an entry is made, importing that it was com- 
pleted in binding and illuminating at Mentz, on the Feast of the 
Assumption (Aug. 15), 1456. But Trithemius, in the passage 
above quoted, seems to intimate that no book had been printed 
in 1452 ; and considering the lapse of time that would natu- 
rally be employed in such an undertaking during the infancy 
of the art, and that we have no other printed book of the least 
importance to fill up the interval till 1457, and also that the bind- 
ing and illuminating the above-mentioned copy is likely to have 
followed the publication at no great length of time, we may not 
err in placing its appearance in the year 1455, which will 
secure its hitherto unimpeached priority in the records of bib- 
liography. 4 

22. It is a very striking circumstance, that the high-minded 
inventors of this great art tried at the very outset so Beauty of 
bold a flight as the printing an entire Bible, and exe- Uw book - 
cuted it with astonishing success. It was Minerva leaping on 
earth in her divine strength and radiant armor, ready at the 
moment of her nativity to subdue and destroy her enemies. 

1 The Cologne Chronicle »ys, "Anno methods employed hi the earliest books, 

Domini 1460, qui jubtlams erat, oceptum which are almost all controTerted. This 

est imprimi, primusque liber, qui excude- Bible is thought by Founder, himself a 

batur, biblia fuere Iatina." letter-founder, to be printed from wooden 

* Bibliotheca Sussexiana. i. 298 (1827). types; by Meerman, from types out in 
The number there enumerated is eighteen ; metal; by Heinekke and Daunou, from 
nine in public and nine in private libra- cast types, which is most probable. Uua- 
ries ; three of the former, and all the lat- binet, i. 417. Daunou does not believe 
ter, English. that any book was printed with types cut 

8 Lambinet thinks it was probably not either in wood or metal ; and that, after 

begun before 1463, nor published till the block-books, there were none but with 

end of 1466 ; i. 180. 8ee, on this Bible, an cast letters like those now in use, invented 

article by Dr. Dibdin in Valpy's Classical by Gutenberg, perfected by Schaefier, and 

Journal, No. 8, which collects the testi- first employed by them and Fust in the 

monies of his predecessors. Mazarin Bible. Id., p. 428. 

* It is very difficult to pronounce on the 
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The Mazarin Bible is printed, some copies on vellum, some on 
paper of choice quality, with strong, black, and tolerably hand- 
some characters, but with some want of uniformity; which has 
led, perhaps unreasonably, to a doubt whether they were cast 
in a matrix. We may see in imagination this venerable and 
splendid volume leading up the crowded myriads of its follow- 
ers, and imploring, as it were, a blessing on the new art, by 
dedicating its first-fruits to the service of Heaven. 

23. A metrical exhortation, in the German language, to 
a^y take arms against the Turks, dated in 1454, has been 
pjjntad retrieved in the present century. If this date unequi- 

** vocally refers to the time of printing, which does not 
seem a necessary consequence, it is the earliest loose sheet 
that is known to be extant It is said to be in the type of 
what is called the Bamberg Bible, which we shall soon have 
to mention. Two editions of Letters of Indulgence from Ni- 
colas V., bearing the date of 1454, are extant in single printed 
sheets, and two more editions of 1455 ; l but it has justly been 
observed, that, even if published before the Mazarin Bible, the 
printing of that great volume must have commenced long 
before. An almanac for the year 1457 has also been detected ; 
and, as fugitive sheets of this kind are seldom preserved, we 
may justly conclude that the art of printing was not dormant, 
so far as these light productions are concerned. A Donatus, with 
Schaeffer's name, but no date, may or may not be older than a 
Psalter published in 1457 by Fust and Schaeffer (the partner- 
ship with Gutenberg having been dissolved in November, 
1455, and having led to a dispute and litigation), with a colo- 
phon, or notice, subjoined in the last page, in these words: — 
44 Psalmorum codex venustate capitalium decoratus, rubrica- 
tionibusque sufficienter distinctus, adinventione artificiosa im- 
primendi ac caracterizandi, absque calami ulla exaratione sic 
efligiatus, et ad eusebiam Dei industrie est summatus. Per 
Johannem Fust, civem Moguntinum, et Petrum Schaeffer de 
Gcrnsheim, anno Domini millesimo cccclvii. In vigilia As- 
sumptionis." * 

1 Brunet, Supplement an Manual du tfaoae naed by Fust and 8ehssnVr In the 

IJbraiie. It was not known till lately Duzandi Rationale of 1469. 
that more than one edition out of theee * Dibdin's Bibttotheca Speneerlana ; 

four was In existence. Santander thinks Bk*r. Univ., Gutenberg, &c. In this 

their publication was alter 1460. Dirt, edition of Donatus, the method of prtntins; 

BibUocrapbJque du 16me Steele, i. 93; fa also mentioned : •« Explicit Donatus arte 

but this seems improbable, from the tran- nova imprimendl sen caracterisandi per 

sitory character of the subject. He ar> Petrum de Gernsheim in urbe Mofunana 

Knee from a resemblance in the letters to effle>tns " Lambinst considers this and 
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A colophon, substantially similar, is subjoined to several 
of the Fustine editions ; and this seems hard to reconcile with 
the story that Fust sold his impressions at Paris, as late as 
1463, for manuscripts. 

24. Another Psalter was printed by Fust and SduefFer with 
similar characters in 1459 ; and, in the same year, 
Durandi Rationale, a treatise on the liturgical offices {^ terof 
of the church; of which Van Praet says that it is ?* he * 6llriy 
perhaps the earliest with cast types to which Fust 

and Schaeffer have given their name and a date. 1 The two 
Psalters he conceives to have been printed from wood ; but 
this would be disputed by other eminent judges. 3 In 1460, a 
work of considerable size, the Catholicon of Balbi, came out 
from an opposition press established at Mentz by Gutenberg. 
The Clementine Constitutions, part of the canon law, were 
also printed by him in the same year. 

25. These are the only monuments of early typography 
acknowledged to come within the present decennium. Bible of 
A Bible without a date, supposed by most to have been Pflster * 
printed by Pfister at Bamberg, though ascribed by others to 
Gutenberg himself, is reckoned by good judges certainly prior 
to 1462, and perhaps as early as 1460. Daunou and others 
refer it to 1461. The antiquities of typography, after all the 
pains bestowed upon them, are not unlikely to receive -still 
further elucidation in the course of time. 

26. On the 19th of January, 1458, as Crevier, with a 
minuteness becoming the subject, informs us, the Uni- Greek ^^ 
versity of Paris received a petition from Gregory, a t **J9 hi •* 
native of Tiferno in the kingdom of Naples, to be 
appointed teacher of Greek. His request was granted, and a 
salary of one hundred crowns assigned to him, on condition 
that he should teach gratuitously, and deliver two lectures 
every day, — one on the Greek language, and the other on the 
art of rhetoric 3 From this auspicious circumstance, Crevier 
deduces the restoration of ancient literature in the University 
of Paris, and consequently in the kingdom of France. For 
above two hundred years, the scholastic logic and philosophy 

the Bible to be the first specimens of typo- the Inequality of letters obeerred la the 

graphy: tor he doubts the litem In- Psalter of 1457 may proceed from their 

oulgentiarum, though probably with no being cast in a matrix of plaster or clay, 

cause. in^M**! of metal. 

i Umbinet, 1. 154. * CreTier. Hist, de 1'Unir. de Parte, tr. 

* Umbinet, Dibdln. The former thinks 348. 
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had crashed polite letters. No mention is made of rhetoric — 
that is, of the art that instructs in the ornaments of style — in 
any statute or record of the university since the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. If the Greek language, as Crevier 
supposes, had not been wholly neglected, it was at least so little 
studied, that entire neglect would have been practically the 
same. 

27. This concession was, perhaps, unwillingly made ; and, as 
LeftYe un- frequently happens in established institutions, it left 
willingly the prejudices of the ruling party rather stronger 
grmnted * than before. The teachers of Greek and rhetoric 
were specially excluded from the privileges of regency by the 
faculty of arts. These branches of knowledge were looked 
upon as unessential appendages to a good education ; but a 
bigoted adherence to old systems, and a lurking reluctance that 
the rising youth should become superior in knowledge to our- 
selves, were no peculiar evil spirits that haunted the University 
of Paris, though none ever stood more in need of a thorough 
exorcism. For many years after this time, the Greek and 
Latin languages were thus taught by permission, and with 
very indifferent success. 

28. Purbach, or Peurbach, native of a small Austrian town 
Purbach: of that name, has been called the first restorer of 
mJtfcdf 1 *" mathematical science in Europe. Ignorant of Greek, 
diaooTttfas. and possessing only a bad translation of Ptolemy, 
lately made by George of Trebizond, 1 he yet was able to ex- 
plain the rules of physical astronomy, and the theory of the 
planetary motions, far better than his predecessors. But his 
chief merit was in the construction of trigonometrical tables. 
The Greeks had introduced the sexagesimal division not only 
of the circle, but of the radius ; and calculated chords according 
to this scale. The Arabians, who, about the ninth century, 
first substituted the sine, or half-chord of the double arch, in 
their tables, preserved the same graduation. Purbach made 
one step towards a decimal scale, which the new notation by 
Arabic numerals rendered highly convenient, by dividing the 
radius, or sinus totus, as it was then often called, into 600,000 
parts, and gave rules for computing the sines of arcs ; which 

* Montucla, Biogr. Unir. It to. how- text of this translation; which, If Ignorant 

erer, certain, and n admitted by Detain- of the original, he mast hare done by bis 

bre, the author of this article in the Blogr. mathematical knowledge. KAstner, U. 

Unir., that Purhich made considerable 521. 
progress in abridging and explaining the 
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he himself also calculated for every minute of the quadrant, as 
Delambre and Kastner think, or for every ten minutes, accord- 
ing to Gassendi and Hutton, in parts of this radius. The 
tables of Albaten, the Arabian geometer, — the inventor, as 
far as appears, of sines, — had extended only to quarters of a 
degree. 1 

29. Purbach died young, in 1461, when, by the advice of 
Cardinal Bessarion, he was on the point of setting other 
out for Italy in order to learn Greek. His mantle ^.J*"™*" 
descended on Regiomontanus, a disciple, who went 
beyond his master, though he has sometimes borne away his 
due credit. A mathematician rather earlier than Purbach 
was Nicolas Cusanus, raised to the dignity of cardinal in 1448. 
He was by birth a German, and obtained a considerable repu- 
tation for several kinds of knowledge. 8 But he was chiefly 
distinguished for the tenet of the earth's motion ; which, how- 
ever, according to Montucla, he proposed only as an ingenious 
hypothesis. Fioravanti, of Bologna, is said, on contemporary 
authority, to have removed, in 1455, a tower with its founda- 
tion to a distance of several feet ; and to have restored to the 
perpendicular, one at Cento, seventy-five feet high, which had 
swerved five feet. 8 



Sect. UL 1460-1470. 

Progress of Art of Printing — Learning in Italy and rest of Europe. 

30. The progress of that most important invention, which 
illustrated the preceding ten years, is the chief sub- p^-^^ 
ject of our consideration in the present. Many printing in 
books, it is to be observed, even of the superior class, <* snaan y- 
were printed, especially in the first thirty years after the in- 
vention of the art, without date of time or place ; and this was, 



* Montucla, Hist, dea Mathematiques, * A work upon statics, or rather upon 

i. 689. Button's Mathematical Dictionary, the weight of bodies in water, by Cusanus, 

and his Introduction to Logarithms. Gas- seems chiefly remarkable, as it shows .both 

send!, Vita Purbachli. Biogr. Univ. : Peur- a disposition to ascertain physical truths 

bach (by Delambre). Kastner, Geschkhte by experiment, and an extraordinary mis- 

der Mathematlk, i. 529-648, 572; ii. 819. apprehension of the results. See Kastner, 

Gassendi twloe gtae 6.000,000 for the parts 11. 122. It is published in an edition of 

of Purbach's radius. None of these writers Vitruyius, 8trasburg, 1560. 
aeem comparable in accuracy to Kastner. * TSrabosohi ; Montucla, Biogr. Unir. 
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of course, more frequently the case with smaller or fugitive 
pieces. A catalogue, therefore, of books that can be certainly 
referred to any particular period, must always be very defec- 
tive. A collection of fables in German was printed at 
Bamberg in 1461 ; and another book in 1462, by Pfister, at 
the same place. 1 The Bible which bears his name has been 
already mentioned. In 1462, Fust published a Bible, com- 
monly called the Mentz Bible, and which passed for the 
earliest till that in the Mazarin Library came to light But 
in the same year, the city having been taken by Adolphus, 
Count of Nassau, the press of Fust was broken up ; and his 
workmen, whom he had bound by an oath to secrecy, dispersed 
themselves into different quarters. Released thus, as they 
seem to have thought, from their obligation, they exercised 
their skill in other places. It is certain that the art of print- 
ing, soon after this, spread into the towns near the Rhine : not 
only Bamberg, as before mentioned, but Cologne, Strasburg, 
Augsburg, and one or two more places, sent forth books before 
the conclusion of these ten years. Nor was Mentz altogether 
idle after the confusion occasioned by political events had 
abated. Yet the whole number of books printed with dates 
of time and place, in the German Empire, from 1461 to 1470, 
according to Panzer, was only twenty-four; of which five 
were Latin, and two German, Bibles. The only known classi- 
cal works are two editions of Cicero de Officiis, at Mentz, in 
1465 and 1466, and another about the latter year at Cologne, 
by Ulric Zell ; perhaps, too, the treatise de Finibus, and that 
de Senectute, at the same place. There is also reason to sus- 
pect that a Virgil, a Valerius Maximus, and a Terence, 
printed by Mentelin at Strasburg, without a date, are as old as 
1470 ; and the same has been thought of one or two editions 
of Ovid de Arte Amandi, by ZeU of Cologne. One book, 
Joannis de Turrecremata Explanatio in Psalterium, was print- 
ed by Zainer at Cracow in 1465. This is remarkable, as we 
have no evidence of the Polish press from that time till 1500. 
Several copies of this book are said to exist in Poland ; yet 
doubts of its authenticity have been entertained. Zainer 
settled soon afterwards at Augsburg. 3 

31. It was in 1469 that Ulrick Gering, with two more who 
had been employed as pressmen by Fust at Mentz, were in- 



1 Paoar, Anmkw TfryofraphM. BSogmphto Untooalk: 
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duced by Fichet and Lapierre, rectors of the Sorbonne, to 
come to Paris, where several books were printed in Intro . 
1470 and 1471. The epistles of Gasparin of Barziza duced into 
appear, by some verses subjoined, to have been the FrmnC6 
earliest among these. 1 Panzer has increased to eighteen the 
list of books printed there before the close of 1472. 3 

32. But there seem to be unquestionable proofs that a still 
earlier specimen of typography is due to an English caxton's 
printer, the famous Caxton. His Recueil des His- a™*™* 8 - 
toires de Troye appears to have been printed during the life of 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy ; and consequently before June 15, 
1467. The place of publication, certainly within the duke's 
dominions, has not been conjectured. It is therefore, by 
several years, the earliest printed book in the French lan- 
guage. 8 A Latin speech by Russell, ambassador of Edward 
IV. to Charles of Burgundy in 1469, is the next publication 
of Caxton. This was also printed in the Low Countries. 4 

33. A more splendid scene was revealed in Italy. Sweyn- 
heim and Pannartz, two workmen of Fust, set up a 1 > lintiag 
press, doubtless with encouragement and patronage, exercised 
at the Monastery of Subiaco in the Apennines, — a lnItoly ' 
place chosen either on account of the numerous manuscripts it 
contained, or because the monks were of the German nation ; 
and hence an edition of Lactantius issued in October, 1465, 
which one, no longer extant, of Donatus's little grammars is 
said to have preceded. An edition of Cicero de Omciis, with- 
out a date, is referred by some to the year 1466. In 1467, 
after printing Augustin de Civitate Dei, and Cicero de Ora- 
tore, the two Germans left Subiaco for Rome, where they sent 
forth not less than twenty-three editions of ancient Latin 
authors before the close of 1470. Another German, John of 
Spire, established a press at Venice in 1469, beginning with 
Cicero's Epistles. In that and the next year, almost as many 
classical works were printed at Venice as at Rome, either by 
John and his brother Vindelin, or by a Frenchman, Nicolas 

1 The tot four of these lines axe the fol- » [I am obliged to a corre s pondent for 
lowing: — reminding me that the Recueil dee His- 

Hot Imp™*™*, * fccfcnt rite.." u^^ * nB *'' "" """"^ *"* 

* to QiMnnUt Sulr Putatan Piw. 
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Jenson. Instances are said to exist of books printed by 
unknown persons at Milan in 1469 ; and in 1470, Zarot, a 
German, opened there a fertile source of typography, though 
but two Latin authors were published that year. An edition 
of Cicero's Epistles appeared also in the little town of Foligno. 
The whole number of books that had issued from the press in 
Italy, at the close of that year, amounts, according to Panzer, 
to eighty-two, exclusive of those which have no date, some of 
which may be referable to this period. 

34. Cosmo de' Medici died in 1464. But the happy im- 
jjontao^y pulse he had given to the restoration of letters was 
Medid. no t suspended ; and, in the last year of the present 
decade, his wealth and his influence over the republic of 
Florence had devolved on a still more conspicuous character, 
his grandson Lorenzo, himself worthy by his literary merits 
to have done honor to any patron, had not a more prosperous 
fortune called him to become one. 

35. The epoch of Lorenzo's accession to power is distin- 
itaiiaa guished by a circumstance hardly less honorable than 
poetry of the restoration of classical learning, — the revival of 
223SJ£ native genius in poetry after the slumber of near a 

hundred years. After the death of Petrarch, many 
wrote verses, but none excelled in the art; though Muratori 
has praised the poetry down to 1400, especially that of Giusto 
di Conti, whom he does not hesitate to place among the first 
poets of Italy. 1 But that of the fifteenth century is abandoned 
by all critics as rude, feeble, and ill expressed. The histori- 
ans of literature scarcely deign to mention a few names, or the 
editors of selections to extract a few sonnets. The romances 
of chivalry in rhyme, Buovo d'Antona, la Spagna, l'Ancroja, 
are only deserving to be remembered as they led in some 
measure to the great poems of Boiardo and Ariosto. In 
themselves they are mean and prosaic It is vain to seek a 
general cause for this sterility in the cultivation of Latin and 
Greek literature, which we know did not obstruct the bril- 
liancy of Italian poetry in the next age. There is only one 
cause for the want of great men in any period : Nature does 
not think fit to produce them. They are no creatures of 
education and circumstance. 

36. The Italian prose literature of this interval, from the 

> Mamtori <fe0» perfctte PoaU, p. 196 ; Boatarwik, tech. <tar IteL Povto, t S6. 
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age of Petrarch, would be comprised in a few volumes. Some 
historical memoirs may be found in Muratori ; but far ItaHan 
the chief part of his collection is in Latin. Leonard prose of 
Aretin wrote lives of Dante and Petrarch in Italian, USM *■•• 
which, according to Corniani, are neither valuable for their 
information nor for their style. The Vita Civile of Palmieri 
seems to have been written some time after the middle of the 
fifteenth century ; but of this Corniani says, that having wished 
to give a specimen, on account of the rarity of Italian in that 
age, he had abandoned his intention, finding that it was hardly 
possible to read two sentences in the Vita Civile without meet- 
ing some barbarism or incorrectness. The novelists Sacchetti 
and Ser Giovanni, author of the Pecorone, who belong to the 
end of the fourteenth century, are read by some : their style 
is familiar and idiomatic ; but Crescimbeni praises that of the 
former. Corniani bestows some praise on Passavanti and 
Pandolfini : the first a religious writer, not much later than 
Boccaccio ; the latter a noble Florentine, author of a moral 
dialogue in the beginning of the fifteenth century. Filelfo, 
among his voluminous productions, has an Italian commentary 
on Petrarch, of which Corniani speaks very slightingly. The 
commentary of Landino on Dante is much better esteemed ; 
but it was not published till 1481. 

37. It was on occasion of a tournament, wherein Lorenzo 
himself and his brother Julian had appeared in the Gfostraof 
lists, that poems were composed by Luigi Pulci, and PoUttan - 
by Politian, then a youth, or rather a boy ; the latter of which 
displayed more harmony, spirit, and imagination than any that 
had been written since the death of Petrarch. 1 It might thus 
be seen that there was no real incompatibility between the pur- 
suits of ancient literature and the popular language of fancy 
and sentiment; and that, if one gave chastity and elegance of 
style, a more lively and natural expression of the mind could 
best be attained by the other. 

38. This period was not equally fortunate for the learned 

» Extracts from this poem will be found of the republic ; which oould not be mid 

1 1 Rosooe's Lorenso : and in Slamondl, Lit- before the death of Pietro in December, 

terature du Midi, li. 43, who praises it 1409. If he wrote them at sixteen, it 

highly, as the Italian critics have done, is extraordinary enough ; but these two 

and as, by the passages quoted, it seems years make an immense difference. Gin- 

well to deserre. Roscoe supposes PoUtian guene is of opinion that they do not allude 

to be only fourteen yean old when he to the tournament of 1468, but to one in 

wrote the Glostra dl Oiuliano. But the 1478. 
lines he quotes allude to Lorenio as chief 
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in other parts of Italy. Ferdinand of Naples, who came to 
Paul n. ^ e tnrone m 1458, proved no adequate representative 
persecute! of his father Alfonso. But at Rome they encoun- 
theieuiMd. ^^^ a 8e rious calamity. A few zealous scholars, 
such as Pomponius Laetus, Platina, Callimachus Experiens, 
formed an academy in order to converse together on subjects 
of learning, and communicate to each other the results of their 
private studies. Dictionaries, indexes, and all works of com- 
pilation, being very deficient, this was the best substitute for 
the labor of perusing the whole body of Latin antiquity. 
They took Roman names, — an innocent folly, long after prac- 
tised in Europe. The pope, however, Paul II., thought fit, in 
1468, to arrest all this society on charges of conspiracy against 
his life, for which there was certainly no foundation ; and of 
setting up Pagan superstitions against Christianity, of which, 
in this instance, there seems to have been no proof. They 
were put to the torture, and kept in prison a twelvemonth ; 
when the tyrant, who is said to have vowed this in his first 
rage, set them all at liberty : but it was long before the Roman 
academy recovered any degree of vigor. 1 

39. We do not discover as yet much Substantial encourage- 
Mathias ment to literature in any country on this side the 
0orTina1, Alps, with the exception of one where it was least to 
be anticipated. Mathias Corvinus, King of Hungary, from 
his accession in 1458 to his death in 1490, endeavored to 
collect round himself the learned of Italy, and to strike light 
into the midst of the depths of darkness that encompassed 
his country. He determined, therefore, to erect an univer- 
sity, which, by the original plan, was to have been in a 
distinct city ; but the Turkish wars compelled him to fix it at 
Buda. He availed himself of the dispersion of libraries after 
the capture of Constantinople to purchase Greek manuscripts ; 
and employed four transcribers at Florence, besides thirty at 
Buda, to enrich his collection. Thus, at his death, it is said 
hi* library tnat ^ e ^°7^ Library at Buda contained 50,000 
* volumes, — a number that appears wholly incredible. 2 



1 TlnboeehI.vi.96; Ginguene; Brack- * The library collected by Nicolas V. 
er; Oorniani, tt. 280. This writer, Inferior contained only 6,000 manuscripts. The 
to none In his acquaintance with the lite- Tolumes printed in Europe before the 
rature of the fifteenth century, bat. though death of Corrinus would probably be reck- 
not an ecclesiastic, always fcrorable to the oned highly at 16,000. Heeren suspects 
court of Rome, seems to strire to lay the the number 60,000 to be hyperbolical ; and, 
blame on the Imprudence of Platina. tn feet, there can be no doubt of it. 
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Three hundred ancient statues are reported to have been 
placed in the same repository; but, when the city fell into 
the hands of the Turks in 1527, these noble treasures were 
dispersed, and in great measure destroyed. Though the 
number of books, as is just observed, must have been exag- 
gerated, it is possible that neither the burning of the Alexan- 
drian Library by Omar, if it ever occurred, nor any other single 
calamity recorded in history, except the two captures of Con- 
stantinople itself, has been more fatally injurious to literature ; 
and, with due regard to the good intentions of Mathias Cor- 
vinus, it is deeply to be regretted that the inestimable relics 
once rescued from the barbarian Ottomans should have been 
accumulated in a situation of so little security against their 
devastating arms. 1 

40. England under Edward IV. presents an appearance, in 
the annals of publication, about as barren as under slight 
Edward the Confessor. There is, I think, neither in JjgJJJ^ 
Latin nor in English a single book that we can inEng- 
refer to this decennial period. 2 Yet we find a few Und * 
symptoms, not to be overlooked, of the incipient regard to 
literature. Leland enumerates some Englishmen who tra- 
velled to Italy, perhaps before 1460, in order to become disci- 
ples of the younger Guarini at Ferrara, — Robert Fleming, 
William Gray, Bishop of Ely, John Free, John Gunthorpe, and 
a very accomplished nobleman, John Tiptoft, Earl of Worces- 
ter. It is but fairness to give credit to these men for their 
love of learning, and to observe that they preceded any whom 
we could mention on sure grounds either in France or Ger- 
many. We trace, however, no distinct fruits from their 
acquisitions. But, though very few had the means of attain- 
ing that on which we set a high value in literature, the mere 
rudiments of grammatical learning were communicated to 
many. Nor were munificent patrons, testators, in the words 
of Burke, to a posterity which they embraced as their own, 
wanting in this latter period of the middle ages. William of 

1 Bracker; Roseoe; Gibbon. Heeren, conferred on undeserving ipersons for mo- 

p. 178, who refer* to several modern book* ney. A. D. 1465, 1406. He had previous- 

expressly relating to the fate of this libra- ly mentioned those schools as kept np in 

rr. Part of it, however, found its way to the university under the superintendence 

that of Vienna. of masters of arte. A. D. 1442. But the 

* The University of Oxford, according statutes of Magdalen College, founded in 

to Wood, as well as the church generally, the reign of Edward, provide for a certain 

stood very low about this time : the gram- degree of learning. Chandler's lift of 

mar-echools were laid aside ; degrees were Waynflete, p. 200. 

VOL. t. 12 
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Wykeham, Chancellor of England under Richard II., and 
Bishop of Winchester, founded a school in that city, and a col- 
lege at Oxford in connection with it, in 1373. 1 Henry VL, in 
imitation of him, became the founder of Eton School, and of 
King's College, Cambridge, about 1442.* In each of these 
schools seventy boys, and in each college seventy fellows and 
scholars, are maintained by these princely endowments. It is 
unnecessary to observe, that they are still the amplest, as they 
are much the earliest, foundations for the support of grammati- 
cal learning in England. What could be taught in these or 
any other schools at this time, the reader has been enabled to 
judge : it must have been the Latin language, through indif- 
ferent books of grammar, and with the perusal of very few 
heathen writers of antiquity. In the curious and unique col- 
lection of the Paston Letters, we find one from a boy at Eton 
in 1468, wherein he gives two Latin verses, not very good, of 
his own composition. 8 I am sensible that the mention of such 
a circumstance may appear trifling, especially to foreigners: 
but it is not a trifle to illustrate by any fact the gradual pro- 
gress of knowledge among the laity, — first in the mere 
elements of reading and writing, as we did in a former chap- 
ter ; and now, in the fifteenth century, in such grammatical 
instruction as could be imparted. This boy of the Paston 
Family was well born, and came from a distance ; nor was he 
in training for the church, since he seems by this letter to 
have had marriage in contemplation. 

41. But the Paston Letters are, in other respects, an im- 
PMton portant testimony to the progressive condition of 
Letter*, society, and come in as a precious link in the chain 
of the moral history of England, which they alone in this pe- 
riod supply. They stand indeed singly, as far as I know, in 
Europe ; for though it is highly probable that in the archives 
of Italian families, if not in France or Germany, a series of 
merely private letters equally ancient may be concealed, I do 
not recollect that any have been published. They are all 
written in the reigns of Henry VL and Edward IV., except 

1 Lowth's Life of Wykeham. He per- thor of these Hues, it It said, some yean 

mite in his statutes a limited number of before, that he had " gone to school to a 

sons of gentlemen (gtnttiium) to be edu- Lombard, called Karol Oik*, to learn and 

cated In his school. Chandler's Life of to be md in poetry, or else in French. 

Waynllete, p. 5. He said that he would be as glad and as 

* Warnflete became the first head-mas- fain of a good book of French or of poetry 
ter of Kton in 1442. Chandler, p. 26. as my master F&bttaff would be to par 

• Vol. 1. p. 301. Of William Paston, au- chase a fair manor/' P. 178 (1469). 
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a few as late as Henry VLL, by different members of a 
wealthy and respectable but not noble family, and are there- 
fore pictures of the life of the English gentry in that age. 1 
We are merely concerned with their evidence as to the state 
of literature ; and this, upon the whole, is more favorable, 
than, from the want of authorship in those reigns, we should 
be led to anticipate. It is plain that several members of the 
family, male and female, wrote not only grammatically, but with 
a fluency and facility, an epistolary expertness, which implies 
the habitual use of the pen. Their expression is much less 
formal and quaint than that of modern novelists, when they 
endeavor to feign the familiar style of ages much later than 
the fifteenth century. Some of them mix Latin with their 
English, very bad, and probably for the sake of concealment ; 
and Ovid is once mentioned as a book to be sent from one to 
another. 3 It appears highly probable, that such a series of 
letters, with so much vivacity and pertinence, would not have 
been written by any family of English gentry in the reign of 
Richard II., and much less before. It is hard to judge from a 
single case ; but the letter of Lady Pelham, quoted in the first 
chapter of this volume, is ungrammatical and unintelligible. 
The seed, therefore, was now rapidly germinating beneath the 
ground ; and thus we may perceive that the publication of 
books is not the sole test of the intellectual advance of a peo- 
ple. I may add, that, although the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury was the period in which the fewest books were written, 
a greater number, in the opinion of experienced judges, were 
transcribed in that than in any former age ; a circumstance 
easily accounted for by the increased use of linen paper. 

42. It may be observed here, with reference to the state of 
learning generally in England down to the age 
immediately preceding the Reformation, that Leland, ^SmS 
in the fourth volume of his Collectanea, has given gg|j2J° 
several lists of books in colleges and monasteries, 

1 This collection bin Ave quarto volumes, send him you next week: for I have him 

and has become scarce. The length has not now ready ; " It. 176. This was be- 

been doubled by an injudicious proceeding tween 1463 and 1468, according to the 

of the editor in printing the original or- editor. We do not know positively of any 

thography and abbreviations of the letters edition of Orid de Arte Amandi so early ; 

on each left-hand page, and a more legible but Zell of Cologne is supposed to have 

modern form on the right. As orthogra- printed one before 1470, as has been men- 

phy is of little importance, and abbreria- tioned above. Whether the book to be 

tkras of none at all, it would have been sent were in print or manuscript must be 

sufficient to have given a single specimen, left to the sagacity of critics. 

a "As to Ovid de Arte Amandi, I shall 
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which do not by any means warrant the supposition of a tolera- 
ble acquaintance with ancient literature. We find, however, 
some of the recent translations made in Italy from Greek 
authors. The clergy, in fact, were now retrograding, while 
the laity were advancing ; and, when this was the case, the 
ascendency of the former was near its end. 

43. I have said that there was not a new book written with- 
Bow]e in these ten years. In the days of our fathers, it 
would have been necessary, at least, to mention as a 
forgery the celebrated poems attributed to Thomas Rowley. 
IJut probably no one person living believes in their authenti- 
city ; nor should I have alluded to so palpable a fabrication at 
all, but for the curious circumstance, that a very similar trial 
of literary credulity has not long since been essayed in France. 
Clotilda de A gentleman of the name of Surville published a 
Surriito. collection of poems, alleged to have been written by 
Clotilde de Surville, a poetess of the fifteenth century. The 
muse of the Ardeche warbled her notes during a longer life 
than the monk of Bristow ; and, having sung the relief of 
Orleans by the Maid of Arc in 1429, lived to pour her swan- 
like chant on the battle of Fornova in 1495. Love, however, 
as much as war, is her theme; and it was a remarkable 
felicity, that she rendered an ode of her prototype Sappho into 
French verse, many years before any one else in France 
could have seen it. But having, like Rowley, anticipated too 
much the style and sentiments of a later period, she has, like 
him, fallen into the numerous ranks of the dead who never 
were alive. 1 

* Auguis, Eecudl des Potto, vol. 11. An prix fetal de ne pins y songer? 
Biogr. Univ. : Surrille ; Villemain, Cours Regne but moi, cher tyran, dont lea 



de Literature, vol. 11. ; SlsmonJi, Hist. umw 
des Fnmcais, xlii. 698. The forgery is by Ne me saurolent porter coups trop pub- 
no means so gross as that of ChaUerton ; sans ! 

but, as M. Sbmondi says, " We have only Pour m'epargner n'en crols ono a mes 

to compare Clotilde with the Duke of Or- larmes ; 

leans or Villon." The following lines, Sont de plaLrir, tant plus auront de 

quoted by him, will give the reader a fair channes 

specimen: — Tes dards algus, que seront plus cui- 

' ' Suivons i'amour, tel en soit le danger ; sans." 
Cy nous attend sur lits charmans de 



•uuiwx). It has been justly remarked, that tho 

A des rigueurs; qui Toudroit s'en yen- extracts from Clotilde, in the Recueil des 

gar? anciens Poetes, occupy too much space, 

Qui (meme alow que tout dealr e'e- while the genuine writers of the fifteenth 

mousse) century appear In rery scanty specimens. 
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Sect. IV. 1471-1480. 

The Mine Subject continued —Lorenso de» Medici — Physical Controremy — Mathema- 
tical Sciences. 

44. The books printed in Italy during these ten years 
amount, according to Panzer, to 1297 ; of which, 234 Number or 
are editions of ancient classical authors. Books with- JUJ^ m 
out date are of course not included ; and the list must Italy, 
not be reckoned complete as to others. 

45. A press was established at Florence by Lorenzo, in 
which Cennini, a goldsmith, was employed ; the first printer, 
except Caxton and Jenson, who was not a German. Virgil 
was published in 1471. Several other Italian cities began to 
print in this period. The first edition of Dante issued from 
Foligno in 1472 : it has been improbably, as well as erro- 
neously, referred to Mentz. Petrarch had been published in 
1470, and Boccace in 1471. They were reprinted several 
times before the close of this decade. 

46. No one had attempted to cast Greek types in sufficient 
number for an entire book, though a few occur in First Greek 
the early publications by Sweynheim and Pannartz ; l printed, 
while, in those printed afterwards at Venice, Greek words are 
inserted by the pen ; till, in 1476, Zarot of Milan had the 
honor of giving the Greek grammar of Constantine Lascaris 
to the world. 2 This was followed in 1480 by Craston's Lexi- 
con, a very imperfect vocabulary ; but which, for many years, 
continued to be the only assistance of the kind to which a 
student could have recourse. The author was an Italian. 

47. Ancient learning is to be divided into two great depart- 
ments: the knowledge of what is contained in the study of 
works of Greek and Roman authors ; and that of «ntiquitief. 

1 Greek types first appear In a treatise Gellius and Apuleius of Sweynheim and 

of Jerome, printed at Borne in 1468. Pannartz, 1469; and some works of Bessa- 

Ileeren, from Panzer. rion about the same time. In all these, it 

* Lascaris Grammatica Grssca, Medio- is remarkable that the Greek typography 

lani ex recognitione Demetrii Cretensis per is legibly and creditably executed ; where- 

Dkmysium Parayisinum, 4to. The cha- as the Greek introduced into the Offlcia et 

racters in this rare rolume are elegant and Paradox* of Cicero, Milan, 1474. by Zarot. 

of a moderate sise. The earliest specimens is so deformed as to be scarcely legible. I 

of Greek printing consist of detached pas- am indebted for the whole of this note to 

sages and citations, found in a yery few GresswelTs Harly Parisian Greek Press, 

of the first printed copies of Latin authors : i. 1 
such as Lectantius of 1465; the Aulus 
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the materiel, if I may use the word, which has been preserved 
in a bodily shape, and is sometimes known by the name of an- 
tiquities. Such are buildings, monuments, inscriptions, coins, 
medals, vases, instruments, which, by gradual accumulation, 
have thrown a powerful light upon ancient history and litera- 
ture. The abundant riches of Italy in these remains could 
not be overlooked as soon as the spirit of admiration for all 
that was Roman began to be kindled. Petrarch himself formed 
a little collection of coins ; and his contemporary Pastrengo 
was the first who copied inscriptions ; but, in the early part of 
the fifteenth century, her scholars and her patrons of letters 
began to collect the scattered relics which almost every re- 
ligion presented to them. 1 Niccolo Niccoli, according to the 
funeral oration of Poggio, possessed a series of medals, and 
even wrote a treatise in Italian, correcting the common ortho- 
graphy of Latin words, on the authority of inscriptions and 
coins. The love of collection increased from this time. The 
Medici and other rich patrons of letters spared no expense in 
accumulating these treasures of the antiquary. Ciriacus of 
Ancona, about 1440, travelled into the East in order to copy 
inscriptions : but he was naturally exposed to deceive himself 
and to be deceived ; nor has he escaped the suspicion of im- 
posture, or at least of excessive credulity. 2 

48. The first who made his researches of this kind collec- 
worksoD tively known to the world was Biondo Flavio, or 
that subject Flavio Biondo, — for the names may be found in a 
different order, but more correctly in the first, 8 — secretary to 
Eugenius IV. and to his successors. His long residence at 
Rome inspired him with the desire, and gave him the oppor- 
tunity, of describing her imperial ruins. In a work dedicated 
to Eugenius IV., who died in 1447, but not printed till 1471, 
entitled Romae InstauraUe libri tres, he describes, examines, 
and explains, by the testimonies of ancient authors, the nume- 
rous monuments of Rome. In another, Romas Triumphantis 
libri decern, printed about 1472, he treats of the government, 

* Tlraboschi, roll. t. and tL; Andres, One that rests on his authority b thai 

ix. 196. which ia supposed to record the pereecu- 

» Tiraboachi; Andrea, ix. 199. Oriaco tfcm of the Christians in Spain under Ne- 

has not wanted advocates : some of the ro. See iArdner's Jewish and Heathen 

Inscription* he was accused of having Testimonies, vol. i. ; who, though by no 

lbrgvd have turned out to be authentic ; means a credulous critic, inclines to its 

arvl it b presumed in his ftmv that others genuineness. 

whirh do not appear may hare perished * Zeno, Oisesrtnslonl Vocriane, 1 99. 
doc© bis time. Hogr. Unir. : CyrJaaue. 
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laws, religion, ceremonies, military discipline, and other anti- 
quities, of the republic A third work, compiled at the 
request of Alfonso, King of Naples, and printed in 1474, 
called Italia Ulustrata, contains a description of all Italy, 
divided into its ancient fourteen regions. Though Biondo 
Flavio was almost the first to hew his way into the rock, 
which should cause his memory to be respected, it has natu- 
rally happened, that, his works being imperfect and faulty in 
comparison with those of the great antiquaries of the six- 
teenth century, they have not found a place in the collection 
of Graevius, and are hardly remembered by name. 1 

49. In Germany and the Low Countries, the art of printing 
began to be exercised at Deventer, Utrecht, Lou- p^ik*. 
vain, Basle, Ulm, and other places, and, in Hungary, tkma in 
at Buda. We find, however, very few ancient Ge^lU^y • 
writers ; the whole list of what can pass for classics being 
about thirteen. One or two editions of parts of Aristotle in 
Latin, from translations lately made in Italy, may be added. 
Yet it was not the length of manuscripts that discouraged the 
German printers ; for, besides their editions of the Scriptures, 
Mentelin of Strasburg published in 1473 the great Encyclo- 
paedia of Vincent of Beauvais, in ten volumes folio, generally 
bound in four; and, in 1474, a similar work of Berchorius, or 
Berchoeur, in three other folios. The contrast between these 
labors and those of his Italian contemporaries is very strik- 
ing. 

50. Floras and Sallust were printed at Paris early in this 
decade, and twelve more classical authors at the same ^^ 
place before its termination. An edition of Cicero 

ad Herennium appeared at Angers in 1476, and one of Ho- 
race at Caen in 1480. The press of Lyons also sent forth 
several works, but none of them classical. It has been said 
by French writers, that the first book printed in their lan- 
guage is Le Jardin de Devotion, by Colard Mansion of 
Bruges, in 1473. This date has been questioned in England ; 
but it is of the less importance, as we have already seen that 
Caxton'8 Recueil des Histoires de Troye has the clear prior- 

* A fuperlor treatise of the fame age, on distinguished also in the political toto- 

the antiquities of the Roman city, la by lutions of Florence. After the death of 

Bernard Rncellai (de nrbe Roma, in Rer. Lorenso, he became the protector of the 

Ital. Script. Florent., rol. ii.) ; but it was Florentine Academy, for the members of 

not published before the eighteenth cen- which he built a palace with 



tury. Rncellai wrote some historical Corniani, Hi. 148. Biogr. Unir. : Rncellai. 
works in a very good Latin style, and was 
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ity. Le Roman de Baudouin, Comte de Flandres, Lyon, 

1474, seems to be the earliest French book printed in France. 
In 1476, Les Grands Chroniques de St. Denis, an important 
and bulky volume, appeared at Paris. 

51. We come now to our own Caxton, who finished a trans- 
in England lation into English of the Recueil des Histoires de 
by Oftxton. Xroye, by order of Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, 
at Cologne, in September, 1471. It was probably printed 
there the next year. 1 But, soon afterwards, he came to Eng- 
land with the instruments of his art ; and his Game of Chess, 
a slight and short performance, referred to 1474, though with- 
out a date, is supposed to have been the first specimen of 
English typography. 3 In almost every year from this time to 
his death in 1483, Caxton continued to publish those volumes 
which are the delight of our collectors. The earliest of his 
editions bearing a date in England is the " Dictes and Say- 
ings," a translation by Lord Rivers from a Latin compilation, 
and published in 1477. In a literary history, it should be 
observed that the Caxton publications are more adapted to 
the general than the learned reader, and indicate, upon the 
whole, but a low state of knowledge in England. A Latin 
translation, however, of Aristotle's Ethics, was printed at 
Oxford in 1479. 

52. The first book printed in Spain was on the very subject 
in Siwin. we ""£"* exDect to precede all others, the Conception 

p *^ of the Virgin. It should be a very curious volume ; 
being a poetical contest on that sublime theme by thirty-six 
poets, four of whom had written in Spanish, one in Italian, 
and the rest in Proven9al or Valencian. It appeared at 
Valencia in 1474. A little book on grammar followed in 

1475, and Sallust was printed the same year. In that year, 
printing was also introduced at Barcelona and Saragossa, in 
1476 at Seville, in 14S0 at Salamanca and Burgos. 

53. A translation of the Bible by Malerbi, a Venetian, was 
published in 1471 ; and two other editions of that, or a different 

» TbJs book, a4tb*Doke of Roxburgh's ral letter x hiring been casually omitted, 

famous sale, brought XI ,060. Sereral similar instance* occur in which a 

* The Expodtio Sancti Hieronymi, of pretended early book has not stood the 

which a copy In the Public Library at keen eye of criticism : ae the Decor Poel- 

Cambridge bean the date of Oxford, 14$, larnm, ascribed to Nicolas Jenson of Ve» 

on the title-page, ia now generally given nice in 1481, for which we should read 

np. It has been successfully contended 1471; a cosmography of Ptolemy, with 

by Mlddleton, and lately by Mr. Singer, the dtfe of 14*12; a book appearing to 

that this date should be 1478; the name- have been printed at Tours in 14o7, fce. 
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version, the same year. Eleven editions are enumerated by 
Panzer in the fifteenth century. The German trans- t,,^^. 
lation has already been mentioned; it was seve- tiouof 
ral times reprinted in this decade: one in Dutch 8cri P fcur8 
appeared in 1477 ; one in the Valencian language, at that 
city, in 1478. 1 The New Testament was printed in Bohemian, 
1475 ; and in French, 1477. The earliest French translation 
of the Old Testament seems to be about the same date. The 
reader will, of course, understand that all these translations 
were made from the Vulgate Latin. It may naturally seem 
remarkable, that not only at this period, but down to the 
Reformation, no attempt was made to render any part of the 
Scriptures public in English. But, in fact, the ground was 
thought too dangerous by those in power. The translation of 
Wicliffe had taught the people some comparisons between the 
worldly condition of the first preachers of Christianity and 
their successors, as well as some other contrasts, which it was 
more expedient to avoid. Long before the invention of print- 
ing, it was enacted, in 1408, by a constitution of Archbishop 
Arundel in convocation, that no one should thereafter " trans- 
late any text of Holy Scripture into English, by way of a 
book, or little book or tract ; and that no book should be read 
that was composed lately in the time of John Wicliffe, or since 
his death." Scarcely any of Caxton's publications are of a 
religious nature. 

54. It would have been strange if Spain, placed on the 
genial shores of the Mediterranean, and intimately j^^^ 
connected through the Arragonese kings with Italy, literature 
had not received some light from that which began to to Spain * 
shine so brightly. Her progress, however, in letters was but 
slow. Not but that several individuals are named by com- 
pilers of literary biography in the first part of the fifteenth 
century, as well as earlier, who are reputed to have possessed 
a knowledge of languages, and to have stood at least far above 
their contemporaries. Alfonsus Tostatus passes for the most 
considerable. His writings are chiefly theological: but Andres 
praises his commentary on the Chronicle of Eusebius, at least 
as a bold essay ; * contending also that learning was not de- 

i This edition was suppressed or de- Andr&s says {six. 154) that this transla- 
stroyed. No copy is known to exist; but tion was made early in the fifteenth can- 
there is preserved a final leaf, containing tury, with the approbation of divines, 
the names of the translator and printer. * ix. 151. 
U'Crie's Reformation in Spain, p. 192. 
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ficient in Spain during the fifteenth century, though he admits 
that the rapid improvements made at its close, and about the 
beginning of the next age, were due to Lebrixa's public 
instructions at Seville and Salamanca. Several translations 
were made from Latin authors into Spanish ; which, however, 
is not of itself any great proof of peninsular learning. The 
men to whom Spain chiefly owes the advancement of useful 
learning, and who should not be defrauded of their glory, 
were Arias Barbosa, a scholar of Politian, and the more 
renowned though not more learned or more early propagator 
of Grecian literature, Antonio of Lebrixa, whose name was 
Latinized into Nebrissensis, by which he is commonly known. 
Of Arias, who unaccountably has no place in the Biographie 
Universelle, Nicolas Antonio gives a very high character. 1 
He taught the Greek language at Salamanca probably about 
this time. But his writings are not at all numerous. For 
Lebrixa, instead of compiling from other sources, I shall tran- 
scribe what Dr. M'Crie has said with his usual perspicuous 
brevity. 

55. " Lebrixa, usually styled Nebrissensis, became to Spain 
Character what Valla was to Italy, Erasmus to Germany, or 
of Lebrixa. Budaeus to France. After a residence of ten years 
in Italy, during which he had stored his mind with various 
kinds of knowledge, he returned home in 1473, by the advice 
of the younger Philelphus and Hermolaus Barbaras, with the 
view of promoting classical literature in his native country. 
Hitherto the revival of letters in Spain was confined to a few 
inquisitive individuals, and. had not reached the schools and 
universities, whose teachers continued to teach a barbarous 
jargon under the name of Latin, into which they initiated the 
youth by means of a rude system of grammar, rendered unin- 
telligible, in some instances, by a preposterous intermixture of 
the most abstruse questions in metaphysics. By the lectures 
which he read in the Universities of Seville, Salamanca, and 
Alcala, and by the institutes which he published on Castilian, 

1 " In quo Antonium Nebrlssensem so- extirpationem, bonarumque omnium dis- 

cium h&buit, qui tamen quicquid ueqnam ciplinarum diritias. Quas Arias noster ez 

Graecarum literarum apud Hispanos essot, antiquitntia penu per yicennium integrum 

ab uno Aria emanaaae In praefatione sua- auditoribus suis larga et locuplete vena 

rum Introductionum Grammaticarum in- communicavit, in poetica facilitate Gra> 

genue afflrmavit. His duobua amplidsi- canicaque doctrina Nebrissense melior, a 

mum illud gymnasium, tndeque Hispania quo tamen in varia multiplicique doctrina 

tota debet barbariei. quae longo apud noe Buperabatur." Bibl. Vetus. 
bellorum dominatu in immensum creverat, 
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Latin, Greek, and Hebrew grammar, Lebrixa contributed in 
a wonderful degree to expel barbarism from the seats of edu- 
cation, and to diffuse a taste for elegant and useful studies 
among his countrymen. His improvements were warmly 
opposed by the monks, who had engrossed the art of teaching, 
and who, unable to bear the light themselves, wished to pre- 
vent all others from seeing it ; but, enjoying the support of 
persons of high authority, he disregarded their selfish and 
ignorant outcries. Lebrixa continued to an advanced age to 
support the literary reputation of his native country." 1 

56. This was the brilliant era of Florence, under the 
supremacy of Lorenzo dV Medici. The reader is m>iMjaf 
probably well acquainted with this eminent charac- i«wmo. 
ter by means of a work of extensive and merited reputation. 
The Laurentian Library, still consisting wholly of manuscripts, 
though formed by Cosmo, and enlarged by his son Pietro, 
owed not only its name, but an ample increase of its treasures, 
to Lorenzo, who swept the monasteries of Greece through his 
learned agent, John Lascaris. With that true love of letters 
which scorns the monopolizing spirit of possession, Lorenzo 
permitted his manuscripts to be freely copied for the use of 
other parts of Europe. 

57. It was an important labor of the learned at Florence to 
correct as well as elucidate the text of their manu- clBakkB oor 
scripts, written generally by ignorant and careless rated and 
monks or trading copyists (though the latter probably "P 1 * 411 * 1 - 
had not much concern with ancient writers), and become 
almost wholly unintelligible through the blunders of these 
transcribers. 2 Landino, Merula, Calderino, and Politian were 
the most indefatigable in this line of criticism during the age 
of Lorenzo. Before the use of printing fixed the text of 
a whole edition, — one of the most important of its conse- 
quences, — the critical amendments of these scholars could 
only be made useful through their oral lectures; and these 
appear frequently to have been the foundation of the valuable, 
though rather prolix, commentaries we find in the old editions. 
Thus those of Landino accompany many editions of Horace 
and Virgil, forming, in some measure, the basis of all inter- 

1 M'Crie's History of Reformation in a tot scarce book, were printed at Seville 

Spain, p. 61. It is probable that Le- in 1481. ^ 

brixa's exertions were not very effectual in * Meinen/Vergldoh. der Bitten, ill. 106 ; 

the present deoenninm, nor perhaps in the Heeren, p. 296. 
next; but his Institutional Grammatics*, 
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pretative annotations on those poets. Landino in these seldom 
touches on verbal criticisms ; but his explanations display a 
considerable reach of knowledge. They are founded, as 
Heeren is convinced, on his lectures, and consequently give us 
some notion of the tone of instruction. In explaining the 
poets, two methods were pursued, — the grammatical and the 
moral ; the latter of which consisted in resolving the whole 
sense into allegory. Dante had given credit to a doctrine, 
orthodox in this age and long afterwards, that every great 
poem must have a hidden meaning. 1 

58. The notes of Calderino, a scholar of high fame, but 
Character infected with the common vice of arrogance, are 
of Lorauo. f oum i ^ith. those of Landino in the early editions of 
Virgil and Horace. Regio commented upon Ovid, Omnibonus 
Leonicenus upon Lucan, both these upon Quintilian, many 
upon Cicero. 8 It may be observed for the sake of chrono- 
logical exactness, that these labors are by no means confined, 
even principally, to this decennial period. They are men- 
tioned in connection with the name of Lorenzo de' Medici, 
whose influence over literature extended from 1470 to his 
death in 1492. Nor was mere philology the soul or the lead- 
ing pursuit to which so truly noble a mind accorded its encou- 
ragement. He sought in ancient learning something more 
elevated than the narrow though necessary researches of 
criticism. In a villa overhanging the towers of Florence, on 
the steep slope of that lofty hill crowned by the mother city, 
the ancient Fiesole, in gardens which Tully might have envied, 
with Ficino, Landino, and Politian at his side, he delighted his 
hours of leisure with the beautiful visions of Platonic philoso- 
phy, for which the summer stillness of an Italian sky appears 
the most congenial accompaniment. 

59. Never could the sympathies of the soul with outward 
Prospect nature be more finely touched; never could more 
JST^?* striking suggestions be presented to the philosopher 
*»•*>)•. and the statesman. Florence lay beneath them ; not 
with all the magnificence that the later Medici have given 
her, but, thanks to the piety of former times, presenting 
almost as varied an outline to the sky. One man, the wonder 
of Cosmo's age, Brunelleschi, had crowned the beautiful city 
with the vast dome of its cathedral ; a structure unthought of 

'Ham, pp. 2U, 387. »Id.,»7. 
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in Italy before, and rarely since surpassed. It seemed, amidst 
clustering towers of inferior churches, an emblem of the catho- 
lic hierarchy under its supreme head ; like Rome itself, impos- 
ing, unbroken, unchangeable, radiating in equal expansion to 
every part of the earth, and directing its convergent curves to 
heaven. Round this were numbered, at unequal heights, the 
Baptistery, with its gates, as Michael Angelo styled them, 
worthy of Paradise ; the tall and richly decorated Belfry of 
Giotto; the Church of the Carmine, with the frescos of Masac- 
cio ; those of Santa Maria Novella (in the language of the 
same great man), beautiful as a bride ; of Santa Croce, second 
only in magnificence to the Cathedral of St. Mark ; and of San 
Spirito, another grea£ monument of the genius of Brunel- 
leschi ; the numerous convents that rose within the walls of 
Florence, or were scattered immediately about them. From 
these the eye might turn to the trophies of a republican gov- 
ernment that was rapidly giving way before the citizen prince 
who now surveyed them : the Palazzo Vecchio, in which the 
signiory of Florence held their councils, raised by the Guelph 
aristocracy, — the exclusive but not tyrannous faction that long 
swayed the city; or the new and unfinished palace, which 
Brunelleschi had designed for one of the Pitti Family, before 
they fell, as others had already done, in the fruitless struggle 
against the house of Medici ; itself destined to become the 
abode of the victorious race, and to perpetuate, by retaining its 
name, the revolutions that had raised them to power. 

60. The prospect, from an elevation, of a great city in its 
silence, is one of the most impressive as well as beautiful we 
ever behold. But far more must it have brought home thoughts 
of seriousness to the mind of one, who by the force of events, 
and the generous ambition of his family and his own, was in- 
volved in the dangerous necessity of governing without the 
right, and, as far as might be, without the semblance of power; 
one who knew the vindictive and unscrupulous hostility, which, 
at home and abroad, he had to encounter. If thoughts like 
these could bring a cloud over the brow of Lorenzo, unfit for 
the object he sought in that retreat, he might restore its sere- 
nity by other scenes which his garclen commanded. Mountains 
bright with various hues, and clothed with wood, bounded the 
horizon, and, on most sides, at no great distance. But unbo- 
somed in these were other villas and domains of his own ; while 
the level country bore witness to his agricultural improve- 
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ments, the classic diversion of a statesman's cares. The same 
curious spirit which led him to fill his garden at Careggi with 
exotic flowers of the East (the first instance of a botanical 
collection in Europe) had introduced a new animal from the 
same regions. Herds of buffaloes, since naturalized in Italy, 
whose dingy hide, bent neck, curved horns, and lowering as- 
pect, contrasted with the grayish hue and full mild eye of the 
Tuscan oxen, pastured in the valley; down which the yellow 
Arno steals silently through its long reaches to the sea. 1 

61. The Platonic academy which Cosmo had planned came 
Platonic to maturity under Lorenzo. The academicians were 
academy, divided into three classes: the patrons (mecmati), 
including the Medici ; the hearers (ascoltatori, probably from 
the Greek word wcpoarai) ; and the novices, or disciples, formed 
of young aspirants to philosophy. Ficino presided over the 
whole. Their great festival was the 13th of November; being 
the anniversary of the birth and death of Plato. Much of 
absurd mysticism, much of frivolous and mischievous supersti- 
tion, was mingled with their speculations. 3 

62. The Disputationes Camaldulenses of Landino were 
Dispute- published during this period, though perhaps written 
cJUJaa. a little sooner. They belong to a class prominent in 

■ of the literature of Italy in this and the succeeding cen- 
<M tury; disquisitions on philosophy in the form of dia- 



a "Talia Fsssuleo lento* meditabar In It is hardly necessary to say, that these 

antro. lines are taken from my friend Mr. Ro- 

Rure suburban© Medicuna, qua mens gen's Italy; a poem full of moral and de- 

sacerurbem scriptive sweetness, and written in the 

Mseoniam. kmgique Yolumina despi- chastened tone of fine taste. With respect 

dt Ami : to the buffaloes, I hare no other authority 

Qua bonus hospitium felix placidam- than these lines of PoUtian, in his poem 

que quietem of Ambra on the farm of Lorenao at Pog- 

Indulget Laurens." gk> Cajano : — 

Politiam Rmttimt. 

" Atque aliud mgrls mhsnm, quia credat ? 

u And let us from the top of Fiesole, ab India. 

Whence Galileo's glass by night observed Ruminat insuetas armentum discolor 

The phases of the moon, look round be- herbas." 

low 

On Arno's Tale, where the dore-colored But I must own that Bultm tells us, 

steer though without quoting any authority, 

Is ploughing up and down among the that the buffalo was introduced into Italy 

Tines; as early as the serenth century. I did 

While many a careless note is sung aloud, not take the trouble of consulting Aldro- 

fllllng the air with sweetness; and on randus. who would perhaps hare eon- 

thee, firmed him, — especially as I hare a better 

Beautiful Florence, all within thy walls, opinion of my readers than to suppose 

Thy grores and gardens, pinnacles and they would care about the matter. 

towers, « Boscoe; CornianL 
Drawn to our feet." 
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logue, with more solicitude to present a graceful delineation of 
virtue, and to kindle a generous sympathy for moral beauty, 
than to explore the labyrinths of theory, or even to lay down 
clear and distinct principles of ethics. The writings of Plato 
and Cicero in this manner had shown a track in which their 
idolaters, with distant and hesitating steps, and more of reve- 
rence than emulation, delighted to tread. These Disputations 
of Landino, in which, according to the beautiful patterns of 
ancient dialogue, the most honored names of the age appear, — 
Lorenzo and his brother Julian ; Alberti, whose almost univer- 
sal genius is now best known by his architecture ; Ficino, and 
Landino himself, — turn upon a comparison between the active 
and contemplative life of man, to the latter of which it seems 
designed to give the advantage, and are saturated with the 
thoughtful spirit of Platonism. 1 

63. Landino was not, by any means, the first who had tried 
the theories of ancient philosophy through the feigned PhIloa(> . 
warfare of dialogue. Valla, intrepid and fond of phieai 
paradox, had vindicated the Epicurean ethics from dWoguei * 
the calumnious or exaggerated censure frequently thrown upon 
them ; contrasting the true methods by which pleasure should 
be sought with the gross notions of the vulgar. Several other 
writings of the same description, either in dialogue or regular 
dissertation, belong to the fifteenth century, though not always 
published so early: such as Franciscus Barbaras de re uxoria; 
Platina de falso et vero bono; the Vita Civile of Palmieri; the 
moral treatises of Poggio, Alberti, Pontano, and Matteo Bosso; 
concerning some of which little more than the names are to be 
learned from literary history, and which it would not, perhaps, 
be worth while to mention, except as collectively indicating a 
predilection for this style which the Italians long continued to 
display. 8 

64. Some of these related to general criticism or to that of 
single authors. My knowledge of them is chiefly pautus 
limited to the dialogue of Paulus Cortesius de homi- c«*tedn». 
nibus doctis, written, I conceive, about 1490 ; no unsuccessful 
imitation of Cicero de Claris oratoribus ; from which, indeed, 
modern Latin writers have always been accustomed to collect 

1 Corniani and Boecoe have given this ehi on these treatises. Roscoe teems to 

account of the Disputattones Cumaldu- have read the ethical writings of Matteo 

Senses. I have no direct acquaintance Bosso (Life of Leo X., c. xx.), but hardly 

with the book. adverts to any of the rest I hare named. 

* OornJani is much fuller than Tirabos- Some of them are very scarce. 
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the discriminating phrases of criticism. Cortesius, who was 
young at the time of writing this dialogue, uses an elegant if 
not always a correct Latinity ; characterizing agreeably, and 
with apparent taste, the authors of the fifteenth century. It 
may be read in conjunction with the Ciceronianus of Erasmus, 
who, with no knowledge, perhaps, of Cortesius, has gone over 
the same ground in rather inferior language. 

65. It was about the beginning of this decade that a few 
School! in Germans and Netherlander, trained in the College 
* nMn y* of Deventer, or that of Zwoll, or of St. Edward's near 
Groningen, were roused to acquire that extensive knowledge 
of the ancient languages which Italy as yet exclusively pos- 
sessed. Their names should never be omitted in any remem- 
brance of the revival of letters ; for great was their influence 
upon the subsequent times. Wessel of Groningen, one of those 
who contributed most steadily towards the purification of reli- 
gion, and to whom the Greek and Hebrew languages are said, 
but probably on no solid grounds, to have been known, may be 
reckoned in this class. But others were more directly engaged 
in the advancement of literature. Three schools, from which 
issued the most conspicuous ornaments of the next generation, 
rose under masters learned for that time, and zealous in the 
good cause of instruction. Alexander Hegius became, about 
1475, rector of that at Deventer, where Erasmus received his 
early education. 1 Hegius was not wholly ignorant of Greek, 
and imparted the rudiments of it to his illustrious pupil. I am 
inclined to ascribe the publication of a very rare and curious 
book, the first endeavor to print Greek on this side of the 
Alps, to no other person than Hegius. 2 Louis Dringeberg 

1 Heeren, p. 149, says that Hegius began linguae prima didiclmus elementa." Adag. 

to preside over the school of Derenter in Chil. i. cent. It. 89. In another place ho 

1480 ; but I think the date in the text is says of Hegius : " Ne hie qnidem Orseca- 

more probable, as Erasmus left it at the rum literarum omnino Ignarus est." 

age of fourteen, and was certainly born In Epist. 411, in Appendice. Erasmus left 

1406. Though Hegius is said to hare Deventer at the ago of fourteen ; oonse- 

known but little Greek, I find in Panxer quentlv in 1479 or 1480, as he tells us in 

the title of a book by him, printed at De- an epistle, dated 17th April, 1619. 
venter, in 1501, de Utilitate Linguae Grte- ■ Tills very rare book, unnoticed by 

em. most bibliographer*, is of some importance 

The life of Hegius In Mekhlor Adam Is in the history of literature. It is a small 
Interesting. " Primus hie in Belgio lite- quarto tract, entitled Conjugationes Ter- 
ras excitavit," says Rerius, in Daventria borum Onccte Darentrise noviter extremo 
lllustrata, p. 130. * 4 Mini," says Eras- labore collect* et Impress*. No date or 
mus, " admodum adhuc puero contigit uti printer's name appears. A copy is in the 
pneceptore hujua dtaipulo Alexandra He- British Museum, and another in Lord 
gio Westphalo, qui ludum aliquando cele- Spencer's library. It contains nothing 
bram oppidi Daventriensis moderabatur, but the word rvirru In all its voices and 
in quo nos olim admodum pueri utriusque tmam ^^ r^tin explanations in Gothic 
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founded, not perhaps before 1480, a still more distinguished 
seminary at Schelstadt in Alsace. Here the luminaries of 
Germany in a more advanced stage of learning, Conrad Celtes, 
BebeL, Rhenanus, Wimpheling, Pirckheimer, Simler, are said 
to have imbibed their knowledge. 1 The third school was at 
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letters. The Greek types are very rude, 
mod the characters sometimes misplaced. 
It must, I should presume, seem probable 
to ererr one who considers this book, that 
it is or the fifteenth century, and conse- 
quently older than any known Greek on 
this aide of the Alps, which of itself 
should render it interesting in the eyes of 
bibliographers and of every one else ; but, 
fully disclaiming all such acquaintance 
with the technical science of typographi- 
cal antiquity as to venture any judgment 
founded on the appearance of a particular 
book, or on a comparison of it with others, 
I would, on other grounds, suggest the 
probability that this little attempt at 
Ireek grammar issued from the Derenter 
press about 1480. It appears clear that 
whoever "collected with extreme labor" 
these forms of the verb tvtttw, had never 
been possess i d of a Greek and Latin gram- 
mar. For would it not be absurd to use 
such expressions about a simple transcrip. 
tion ? Besides which, the word is not only 

fven in an arrangement different from any 
have evet seen, but with a non-existent 
form of participle, Tennpufuvoc, for 
rwffafisvoCy which could not surely have 
been found in any prior grammar. Now 
the grammar of Lascaris was published, 
with a Latin translation by Craston, in 
1480. It is indeed highly probable that 
this book would not reach Derenter imme- 
diately after its impression; but it does 
seem as if there could not long have been 
any extreme difficulty in obtaining a cor- 
rect synopsis of the verb rinrru. 

We have seen that Erasmus, about 1477, 
acquired a very slight tincture of Greek 
under Alexander Hegius at Derenter. 
And here, as he tells us, he saw Agricola, 
returning probably from Italy to Gronin- 
gen. " Quern mini puero, forme duodeclm 
annos nato, DavencriaB videre contigit, nee 
aliud contigit." (Jortio, il. 416.) No one 
could be so likely as Hegius to attempt a 
Greek grammar ; nor do we find that bis 
successors in that college were men as dis- 
tinguished for learning as himself. But 
In foot at a Uter time it could not have 
been so incorrect. We might perhaps con- 
jecture that he took down these Greek 
tenses from the mouth of Agricola, since 
we must presume oral communication 
rather than the use of books. Agricola, 
repeating from memory, and not thorough- 
ly co n re* Bant with the language, might 
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have given the false participle rennpa- 
Mevoc. The tract was probably printed 
by Pafroet, some of whose editions bear as 
early a date as 1477. It has long been 
extremely scarce; for Bavins does not in- 
clude it in the list of Pafroet's publications 
which he has given in Daventria Illustrate, 
nor will it be found in Panzer. Beloe was 
the first to mention it in his Anecdotes of 
Scarce Books ; and it is referred by him to 
the fifteenth century, but apparently with- 
out his being aware that there was any 
thing remarkable in that antiquity. Dr. 
Dibdin, in Bibliotheoa Spenceriana, has 

gven a fuller account; and from him 
runet has inserted it In the Manuel du 
Libraire. Neither Beloe nor Dibdin seems 
to have known that there Is a copy in the 
Museum: they speak only of that belong- 
«— to Lord Spencer. 

T it were true that Beuchlin, during 
his residence at Orleans, had published, as 
well as compiled, a Greek grammar, we 
should not need to have recourse to the 
hypothesis of this note in order to give the 
antiquity of the present decade to Greek 
typography. Such a grammar is asserted 
by Meinera, in his Life of Reuchlln, to 
have been printed at Poitiers ; and Bkh- 
horn positively says, without reference to 
the place of publication, that Beuchlin 
was the first German who published a 
Greek grammar. (Gesch. der Lttt., ill. 
275.) Meinera, however, in a subsequent 
volume (ill. 10), retracts this assertion, 
and says it has been proved that the Greek 
Grammar of Beuchlin was never printed. 
Yet I find in the Bibliotheca Universalis of 
Gesner : " Joh. Capnio [Beuchlin] scripsit 
de divers! tate quatuor idiomatum GrsBOss 
lingme lib. i." No such book appears in 
the list of Beuchlin's works in Nineron, 
vol. xxv., nor in any of the bibliographies. 
If it ever existed, we may place it with 
more probability at the very close of this 
century, or at the beginning of the next. 

[The learned Dr. West, of Dublin, in- 
formed me that Beuchlin, in a dedication 
of a Commentary on the Seven Penitential 
Psalms in 1512, mentions a work that he 
had published on the Greek grammar, 
entitled Mkropaxlia. There neons no 
reason to suppose that it was earlier than 
the time at which I have inclined to place 
U.-1842.] 

» Efchhorn, IH. 281 ; Meiners, U. 889. 
Ekhhorn carelessly follows a bad autho- 
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Monster ; and over this Rodolph Langins presided, — a man 
not any way inferior to the other two, and of more reputation 
as a Latin writer, especially as a poet. The school of Mon- 
ster did not come under the care of Langius till 1483, or per- 
haps rather later ; and his strenuous exertions in the cause of 
useful and polite literature against monkish barbarians ex- 
tended into the next century. But his life was long : the first, 
or nearly such, to awaken his countrymen, he was permitted to 
behold the full establishment of learning, and to exult in the 
dawn of the Reformation. In company with a young man of 
rank and equal zeal, Maurice, Count of Spiegelberg, who him- 
self became the provost of a school at Emmerich, Langius 
visited Italy, and, as Meiners supposes (though, I think, upon 
uncertain grounds), before 1460. But, not long afterwards, a 
more distinguished person than any we have mentioned, Ro- 
dolph Agricola of Groningen, sought in that more genial land 
the taste and correctness which no Cisalpine nation could 
supply. Agricola passed several years of this decade in Italy. 
We shall find the effects of his example in the next. 1 

66. Meantime a slight impulse seems to have been given to 
stud? or tne University of Paris .by the lessons of George 
Greek at Tifernas ; for, from some disciples of his, Reuchlin, 

a young German of great talents and celebrity, ac- 
quired, probably about the year 1470, the first elements of the 
Greek language. This knowledge he improved by the lessons 
of a native Greek, Andronicus Cartoblacas, at Basle. In that 
city, he had the good fortune, rare on this side of the Alps, to 
find a collection of Greek manuscripts, left there at the time 
of the council by a Cardinal Nicolas of Ragusa. By the ad- 
vice of Cartoblacas, he taught Greek himself at Basle. After 
the lapse of some years, Reuchlin went again to Paris, and 
found a new teacher, George Hermonymus of Sparta, who had 
settled there about 1472. From Paris he removed to Orleans 
and Poitiers.* 

67. The classical literature which delighted Reuchlin and 
Agricola was disregarded as frivolous by the wise of that day 

rity In counting Reuchlin among that* Brncker, It. 858, as well as Hesren, ham 

pupil* of the 8chelstadt school. given pretty full accounts of Reuchlin, 

» Sao Meiners, toL 11., Efehhorn, and and a good lUfe of him will bo found in too 

Heeren, for the revtral of learning In Ger- 25th rolume of Ntceron ; but the Bpif+obv 

many ; or something may be found In ad Reuchlinum throw still more light on 

Bructar. the man and his contemporaries. 

s Meiners, L 46. ^ 
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in the University of Paris ; but they were much more keenly 
opposed to innovation and heterodoxy in their own Controversy 
peculiar line, — the scholastic metaphysics. Most^d^a? 
have heard of the long controversies between the *»&**. 
Realists and Nominalists concerning the nature of universals, 
or the genera and species of things. The first, with Plato, and, 
at least as has been generally held, Aristotle, maintained their 
objective or external reality ; either, as it was called, ante rem, 
as eternal archetypes in the Divine Intelligence ; or in re, as 
forms inherent in matter : the second, with Zeno, gave them 
only a subjective existence as ideas conceived by the mind, 
and have hence, in later times, acquired the name of Concep- 
tualise. 1 Eoscelin, the first of the modern Nominalists, went 
farther than this, and denied, as Hobbes and Berkeley, with 
many others, have since done, all universality except to words 
and propositions. Abelard, who inveighs against the doctrine 
of Roscelin as false logic and false theology, and endeavors to 
confound it with the denial of any objective reality even in 
singular things, 8 may be esteemed the restorer of the Concep- 
tualist school. We do not know his doctrines, however, by his 
own writings, but by the testimony of John of Salisbury, who 
seems not well to have understood the subject. The words 
Realist and Nominalist came into use about the end of the 
twelfth century. But, in the next, the latter party, by degrees, 
disappeared ; and the great schoolmen, Aquinas and Scotus, in 
whatever else they might disagree, were united on the Realist 
side. In the fourteenth century, William Ockham revived the 
opposite hypothesis with considerable success. Sco- 8cotufc 
tus and his disciples were the great maintainers of 
Realism. If there were no substantial forms, he argued, — 
that is, nothing real, — which determines the mode of being in 
each individual, men and brutes would be of the same sub- 
stance ; for they do not differ as to matter, nor can extrinsic 



* " Hie skut peeudo-dlalectictts, ita passage In some lately discovered manu- 

peeudo-chrlstianus — at eo loco quo did- scripts of Abelard, that ba had really 

tor Dominus partem pisds aad comediane, learned under Roscelin. This had been 

partem hujus rods, qua est pisds aad, asserted by Othoof Vrsnngen, but doubted 

non partem rd inteuigere cogatur." — on account of a supposed incompatibility 

Meteors, p. 27. This may serve to show of dates. Fragment PbilosopbJques, vol 

the cavilUng tone of scholastic disputes ; r? . p. 67.— 1868.] 
and Mdners may well say, "QufoquldBot- 
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accidents make a substantive difference. There must be a 
substantial form of a horse, another of a lion, another of a 
man. He seems to have held the immateriality of the soul ; 
that is, the substantial form of man. But no other form, he 
maintained, can exist without matter naturally, though it may 
supernaturally by the power of God. Socrates and Plato 
agree more than Socrates and an ass: they have, therefore, 
something in common, which an ass has not. But this is not 
numerically the same : it must, therefore, be something univer- 
sal ; namely, human nature. 1 

68. These reasonings, which are surely no unfavorable 
0okham specimen of the subtle philosopher (as Scotus was 

called), were met by Ockham with others which 
sometimes appear more refined and obscure. He confined 
reality to objective things ; denying it to the host of abstract 
entities brought forward by Scotus. He defines a universal to 
be "a particular intention (meaning probably idea, or con- 
ception) of the mind itself, capable of being predicated of 
many things, not for what it properly is itself, but for what 
those things are : so that, in so far as it has this capacity, it is 
called universal ; but, inasmuch as it is one form really exist- 
ing in the mind, it is called singular." 9 I have not examined 
the writings of Ockham, and am unable to determine whether 
his Nominalism extends beyond that of Berkeley or Stewart, 
which is generally asserted by the modern inquirers into 
scholastic philosophy ; that is, whether it amounts to Concep- 
tualising The foregoing definition, as far as I can judge, might 
have been given by them. 8 

69. The later Nominalists of the scholastic period, Buridan, 
Nominal- Biel, and several others mentioned by the historians 
uSwraity °f philosophy, took all their reasonings from the 
of Ptais. storehouse of Ockham. His doctrine was prohibited 
at Paris by Pope John XXH., whose theological opinions, as 
well as secular encroachments, he had opposed. All masters 
of arts were bound by oath never to teach Ockhamism. But, 
after the pope's death, the university condemned a tenet of the 
Realists, that many truths are eternal, which are not God ; 

* Meiners. p. 89. quod eat una forma existens realiter in 

* " Unam lntentionem stogularem lpslus intellectu, dicitur singulare ; p. 42. 
animee, natam pradicari de pluribuB, non * [The definition seems hardly such as 
pro se, sed pro ipsia rebus ; ita quod per Berkeley would have given : it plainly 
hoe, quod ipsa nata est pnodicari de plurl- recognises a general conception existing in 
bus, non pro se sed pro Wis pluribus, ilia the mind.— 1»47.] 

dicitur universalis; propter hoo autem, 
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and went so far towards the Nominalist theory, as to determine 
that our knowledge of things is through the medium of words. 1 
Peter d'Ailly, Gerson, and other principal men of their age, 
were Nominalists: the sect was very powerful in Germany, 
and may be considered, on the whole, as prevalent in this cen- 
tury. The Realists, however, by some management, gained 
the ear of Louis XI., who, by an ordinance in 1473, explicitly 
approves the doctrines of the great Realist philosophers, con- 
demns that of Ockham and his disciples, and forbids it to be 
taught ; enjoining the books of the Nominalists to be locked up 
from public perusal, and all present as well as future graduates 
in the university to swear to the observation of this ordinance. 
The prohibition, nevertheless, was repealed in 1481, the guilty 
books set free from their chains, and the hypothesis of the 
Nominalists virtually permitted to be held, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the university, and especially one of its four nations, 
that of Germany. Some of their party had, during this per- 
secution, taken refuge in that empire and in England, both 
friendly to their cause ; and this metaphysical contention of 
the fifteenth century suggests and typifies the great religious 
convulsion of the next The weight of ability during this later 
and less flourishing period of scholastic philosophy was on the 
Nominalist side ; and, though nothing in the Reformation was 
immediately connected with their principle, this metaphysical 
sect facilitated in some measure its success. 

70. We should still look in vain to England for either learn- 
ing or native genius. The reign of Edward IV. may Low et*u> 
be reckoned one of the lowest points in our literary Jj b^ 11 * 
annals. The universities had fallen in reputation land - 
and in frequency of students : where there had been thousands, 
according to Wood, there was not now one ; which must be 
understood as an hyperbolical way of speaking. But the de- 
cline of the universities, frequented as they had been by indi- 
gent vagabonds withdrawn from useful labor, and wretched 
as their pretended instruction had been, was so far from an 
evil in itself, that it left clear the path for the approaching 
introduction of real learning. Several colleges were about 
this time founded at Oxford and Cambridge, which, in the 
design of their munificent founders, were to become, as they 
have done, the instruments of a better discipline than the bar- 

1 Meiners, p. 46 : " Sdentfem bibanu de rebus, eed medlantiboi terminto." 
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barous schoolmen afforded. We have already observed, that 
learning in England was like seed fermenting in the ground 
through the fifteenth century. The language was becoming 
more vigorous, and more capable of giving utterance to good 
thoughts, as some translations from Caxton's press show, such 
as the Diets of Philosophers by Lord Rivers. And perhaps 
the best exercise for a schoolboy people is that of schoolboys. 
The poetry of two Scotsmen, Henryson and Mercer, which is 
not without merit, may be nearly referred to the present 
decade. 1 

71. The progress of mathematical science was regular, 
ifathemir though not rapid. We might have mentioned before 
ttcs - the gnomon erected by Toscanelii in the cathedral at 

Florence, which is referred to 1468 ; a work, it has been said, 
which, considering the times, has done as much honor to his 
genius as that so much renowned at Bologna to Cassini. 2 The 
greatest mathematician of the fifteenth century, Muller, or 
Regiomon- Regiomontanus, a native of Konigsberg, or Konigs- 
tanU8, hoven, a small town in Franconia, whence he derived 
his Latinized appellation, died prematurely, like his master Pur- 
bach, in 1476. He had begun at the age of fifteen to assist 
the latter in astronomical observations ; and having, after Pur- 
bach's death, acquired a knowledge of Greek in Italy, and 
devoted himself to the ancient geometers, after some years 
spent with distinction in that country and at the court of 
Mathias Corvinus, he settled finally at Nuremberg, where a 
rich citizen, Bernard Walther, both supplied the means of 
accurate observations, and became the associate of his labors. 3 
Regiomontanus died at Rome, whither he had been called to 

i Campbell's Specimens of British Poets, tance eastward to China ; and consequently 

vol. i. believed, as Columbus himself did, that 

* This gnomon of Florence is, by much, the voyage by the west to that country 
the loftiest in Europe. It would be no would be far shorter, than, if the continent 
slight addition to the glory of Toscanelii if of America did not intervene, it could 
we should suppose him to have suggested have been. Tiraboschi, vi. 189, 207 ; 
the discovery of a passage westward to the lioscoe's Leo X., ch. 20. 
Indies, in a letter to Columbus, as his 8 Walther was more than a patron of 
article in the Biographic Universelle seems science, honorable as that name was. He 
to imply. But the more accurate expres- made astronomical observations worthy of 
stons of Tiraboschi, referring to the corre- esteem relatively to the age. Montucla, i. 
apondence between these great men, leave 646. It is to be regretted that Walther 
Columbus in possession of the original should have diminished the credit due to 
idea, at least concurrently with the Ploren- his name by withholding from the public 
tine astronomer, though the latter gave the manuscripts of Regiomontanus, which 
him strong encouragement to persevere in he purchased after the latter's death ; so 
his undertaking. Toscanelii, however, that some were lost by the negligence of 
had, on the authority of Marco Polo, im- his own heirs, and the rest remained im- 
bibed an exaggerated notion of the dis- published till 1688. 
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assist in rectifying the calendar. Several of his works were 
printed in this decade, and among others his ephemerides, or 
calculations of the places of the sun and moon, for the ensuing 
thirty years ; the best, though not strictly the first, that had 
been made in Europe. 1 His more extensive productions did 
not appear till afterwards ; and the treatise on triangles, the 
most celebrated of them, not till 1533. The solution of the 
more difficult cases, both in plane and spherical trigonometry, 
is found in this work ; and, with the exception of what the 
science owes to Napier, it may be said that it advanced little 
for more than two centuries after the age of Regiomontanus.* 
Purbach had computed a table of sines to a radius of 600,000 
parts. Regiomontanus, ignorant, as has been thought (which 
appears very strange), of his master's labors, calculated them 
to 6,000,000 parts. But, perceiving the advantages of a deci- 
mal scale, he has given a second table, wherein the ratio of 
the sines is computed to a radius of 10,000,000 parts, or as 
we should say, taking the radius as unity, to seven places of 
decimals. He subjoined what he calls Canon Faecundus, or a 
table of tangents ; calculating them, however, only for entire 
degrees to a radius of 100,000 parts. 8 It has been said that 
Regiomontanus was inclined to the theory of the earth's 
motion, which indeed Nicolas Cusanus had already espoused. 

72. Though the arts of delineation do not properly come 
within the scope of this volume, yet, so far as they Art* of 
are directly instrumental to science, they ought not dd****** 01 *- 
to pass unregarded. Without the tool that presents figures to 
the eye, not the press itself could have diffused an adequate 
knowledge either of anatomy or of natural history. As 
figures cut in wooden blocks gave the first idea of letter- 
printing, and were for some time associated with it, an obvi- 
ous invention, when the latter art became improved, 'was to 
arrange such blocks together with types in the same page. 
We find accordingly, about this time, many books adorned or 
illustrated in this manner ; generally with representations of 
saints, or other ornamental delineations not of much impor- 
ance ; but, in a few instances, with figures of plants and ani- 
mals, or of human anatomy. The Dyalogus creaturarum 

* Gassendi, Vita Regtomontani. He nus contained eclipses, and other matter* 

■peaks of them himself, as " quas vnlgo not in former almanacs, 

▼oeant almanaeh ; " and Oassendi says that * Hntton's Logarithms, Intro d uction, 

some were extant in Manuscript at Paris, p. 8. 

from 1442 to 1472. Those of Regtomonta- » Klstoer, i. 667. 
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moralizatus, of which the first edition was published at Gouda, 
1480, seems to be nearly, if not altogether, the earliest of 
these. It contains a series of fables with rude woodcuts in 
little more than outline. A second edition, printed at Antwerp 
in 1486, repeats the same cuts, with the addition of one repre- 
senting a church, which is really elaborate. 1 

73. The art of engraving figures on plates of copper was 
jj, nearly co-eval with that of printing, and is due 

either to Thomas Finiguerra about 1460, or to some 
German about the same time. It was not a difficult step to ap- 
ply this invention to the representation of geographical maps ; 
o^^^. and this we owe to Arnold Buckinck, an associate of 
' the printer Sweynheim. His edition of Ptolemy's 
geography appeared at Rome in 1478. These maps are 
traced from those of Agathodsemon in the fifth century ; and 
it has been thought that Buckinck profited by the hints 
of Donis, a German monk, who himself gave two editions of 
Ptolemy not long afterwards at Ulm. 2 The fifteenth century 
had already witnessed an increasing attention to geographical 
delineations. The libraries of Italy contain several unpub- 
lished maps, of which that by Fra Mauro, a monk of the 
order of Camaldoli, now in the Convent of Murano, near 
Venice, is the most celebrated. 8 Two causes, besides the in- 



* Both these editions are to the British himself to 1469, tor the use of Alfonso V., 

Museum. In the nine library is a copy king of Portugal. Frm Macro nroftasss 

of the exceedingly scarce work. Ortus not to hare followed Ptolemy In all thing*, 

Sanltatus. Mognnt. 1491. The colophon, but to hare collected information from 

which may be read in De Bnre (Sciences, travellers : 4< Investigando per molti anni, e 

No. 1664), takes much credit for the care- practfeando cum persone degne di fede. le 

fulness of the delineations. The wooden quel hano veduto ad oochioquelo, que qui 

cuts of the plants, especially, are as good suso fedelmente demostro. It appears, 

as we usually find in the sixteenth cen- however, to me. that he has been chiefly 

tury ; the form of the leaves and character indebted to Marco Polo, who had contact* 

of the plant are generally well preserved, buted a vast stock of names to whfch the 



The animals are also tolerably figured, geographer was to annex locality in the 
though with many exceptions ; and, on the best manner he could. Very little rela- 
whole, fail short of the plants. The work ting to Asia or Africa will be found in 



itself is a compilation from the old naiu- the Murano map which may not be traced 

ralists, arranged alphabetically. to this source. It does not indeed appe.tr 

> Biogr. Univ. : Buckinck ; Donis. manifest that Polo was acquainted with 

s Andres, ix. 88«? Corniani, hL 102. the termination of the African coast ; but 

[A better account of this celebrated map that had been so often asserted, that we 

was given in the seventh volume of the cannot feel surprised when we find, in 

Annates Camaldulenses, p. 262 (1762): and Fra Mauro 1 * map, the sea rolling round 

Cardinal Zurta published to 1806 11 Map- the Cape of Good Hope, though the form 

namondodi Fra Mauro Camaldolenseillus- of that part of the continent to ill dettne- 

trato. A fine copy of this map, taken ated. 

from the original at Murano. about forty The marginal entries of this map are not 

yean since, is in the British Museum: unworthy of attention. One of them 

there Is also one in a Portuguese convent, attributes the tides to the attraction of 

■apposed to have bean made by Fin Mauro the moon, bat not on any phflceopm o al 
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crease of commerce and the gradual accumulation of know- 
ledge, had principally turned the thoughts of many towards 
the figure of the earth on which they trod. Two translations, 
one of them by Emanuel Chrysoloras, had been made early 
in the century from the cosmography of Ptolemy ; and from 
his maps the geographers of Italy had learned the use of 
parallels and meridians, which might a little, though inade- 
quately, restrain their arbitrary admeasurements of different 
countries. 1 But the real discoveries of the Portuguese on the 
coast of Africa, under the patronage of Don Henry, were of 
far greater importance in stimulating and directing enterprise. 
In the academy founded by that illustrious prince, nautical 
charts were first delineated in a method more useful to the pilot, 
by projecting the meridians in parallel right lines, 8 instead of 
curves on the surface of the sphere. This first step in hydro- 
graphical science entitles Don Henry to the name of its 
founder; and, though these early maps and charts of the 
fifteenth century are to us but a chaos of error and confusion, 
it was on them that the patient eye of Columbus had rested 
through long hours of meditation, while strenuous hope and 
unsubdued doubt were struggling in his souL % 
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74. The press of Italy was less occupied with Greek for 
several years than might have been expected ; but 0rttjk 
the number of scholars was still not sufficient to re- PJ*?** 1 to 
pay the expenses of impression. The Psalter was y ' 

principle. He speaks of spring and neap whole, although this map is curious and 
tides as already known, which indeed interesting, something more hw been said 
must hare been the case, after the ex- of it than it desenres by the author of 
perience of narigators reached beyond Annates Camaldulenses : "Mauro itaque 
the Mediterranean ; but says that no one Camaldulensi monacho ea gloria jure roe- 
had explained their cause. Zurla, or rlto tribuenda erat, ut non parum tabulls 
some one whom he quotes, exaggerates suis geographicis juverit ad tontanda* ex- 
a little the importance of what Fra Mauro petitionee in terras incognitas, quod pot- 
has said about the tides, which is mixed up tea prsestitum erat ah Luaitanis. — 1812.] 
with great error; and loosely talks about * Andres, 86. 
an anticipation of Newton. Upon the * Id. 88. 
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published in Greek twice at Milan in 1481, once at Venice in 
1486. Cras ton's Lexicon was also once printed, and the 
grammar of Lascaris several times. The first classical work 
the printers ventured upon was Homer's Battle of Frogs and 
Mice, published at Venice' in 1486, or, according to some, at 
Milan in 1485 ; the priority of the two editions being disputed. 
But in 1488, under the munificent patronage of Lorenzo, and 
by the care of Demetrius of Crete, a complete edition of 
Homer issued from the press of Florence. This splendid 
work closes our catalogue for the present. 1 

75. The first Hebrew book, Jarchi's Commentary on the 
Hebrew Pentateuch, had been printed by some Jews, at 
printed. Reggio in Calabria, as early as 1475. In this period 
a press was established at Soncino, where the Pentateuch was 
published in 1482, the greater prophets in 1486, and the whole 
Bible in 1488 ; but this was intended for themselves alone. 
What little instruction in Hebrew had anywhere hitherto been 
imparted to Christian scholars was only oral. The com- 
mencement of Hebrew learning, properly so called, was not 
till about the end of the century, in the Franciscan monas- 
teries of. Tubingen and Basle. Their first teacher, however, 
was an Italian, by name Raimondi. 8 

76. To enumerate every publication that might scatter a 
Mkceiiantoa gleam of light on the progress of letters in Italy, 
of Poiitun. or to men tion every scholar who deserves a place in 
biographical collections or in an extended history of litera- 
ture, would crowd these pages with too many names. We 
must limit ourselves to those best deserving to be had in re- 
membrance. In 1480, according to Meiners, or, as Heeren 
says, in 1483, Politian was placed in the chair of Greek and 
Latin eloquence at Florence ; a station perhaps the most con- 
spicuous and the most honorable which any scholar could 
occupy. It is beyond controversy, that he stands at the head 
of that class in the fifteenth century. The envy of some of 
his contemporaries attested his superiority. In 1489, he pub- 
lished his once-celebrated Miscellanea, consisting of one hun- 
dred observations illustrating passages of Latin authors, in 
the desultory manner of Aulus Gellius ; which is certainly the 
easiest, and perhaps the most agreeable, method of conveying 
information. They are sometimes grammatical, but more 

> 8« Malttalre 1 * chartcUr oT thii •dittos quoted In Eowoe'B Leo I., ch. 21. 
• ficlxoorn, ii. 662. 
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frequently relate to obscure (at that time) customs or mytho- 
logical allusions. Greek quotations occur not seldom, and the 
author's command of classical literature seems considerable. 
Thus he explains, for instance, the crambe repetita of Juvenal 
by a proverb mentioned in Suidas, dig Kpa^ri eavaroc: KpapPy 
being a kind of cabbage, which, when boiled a second time, was, 
of course, not very palatable. This may serve to show the 
extent of learning which some Italian scholars had reached 
through the assistance of the manuscripts collected by 
Lorenzo. It is not improbable that no one in England, at 
that time, had heard the name of Suidas. Yet the imperfect 
knowledge of Greek which these early writers possessed is 
shown when they attempt to write it. Politian has some 
verses in his Miscellanea, but very bald, and mil of false quan- 
tities. This remark we may have occasion to repeat ; for it 
is applicable to much greater names in philology than his. 1 

77. The Miscellanies, Heeren says, were then considered 
an immortal work: it was deemed an honor to be Th^d,*. 
mentioned in them, and those who missed this made racter by 
it a matter of complaint. If we look at them now, Heepcn * 
we are astonished at the different measure of glory in the 
present age. This book probably sprang out of Politian's 
lectures. He had cleared up in these some difficult passages, 
which had led him on to further inquiries. Some of his 
explanations might probably have arisen out of the walks and 
rides that he was accustomed to take with Lorenzo, who had 
advised the publication of the Miscellanies. The manner in 
which these explanations are given, the light yet solid mode 
of handling the subjects, and their great variety, give, in fact, 
a charm to the Miscellanies of Politian which few antiquarian 
works possess. Their success is not wonderful. They were 
fragments, and chosen fragments, from the lectures of the 
most celebrated teacher of that age, whom many had heard, 
but still more had wished to hear. Scarcely had a work 
appeared in the whole fifteenth century of which so vast 
expectations had been entertained, and which was received 
with such curiosity. 8 The very fault of Politian's style, as it 

* Meiners has praised Politian's Greek These Greeks, besides, knew but little of 

Temes, but with very little skill in such their metrical language, 

matters, p. 214. The compliments he * Heeren, p. 268. Heiners, Lebensbe- 

quotes from contemporary Greeks, " non schrdbungen, &c, has written the lift of 

esse tarn Atticas Athenas ipsas," may not Politian, il. 111-220, more copiously than 

hate been very sincere, unless they meant any one that I hate read. His character 

4su to be taken in the present tense, of the Miscellanies Is in p. 186. 
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was that of Hermolaus Barbaras, his affected intermixture of 
obsolete words, for which it is necessary in almost every page 
of his Miscellanies to consult the dictionary, would, in an 
age of pedantry, increase the admiration of his readers. 1 

78. Politian was the first that wrote the Latin language 
Hb version Yr ^ 1 muca elegance ; and, while every other early 
of Hero- translator from the Greek has incurred more or less 

of censure at the hands of judges whom better learn- 
ing had made fastidious, it is agreed by them that his Herodian 
has all the spirit of his original, and frequently excels it 8 
Thus we perceive that the age of Poggio, Filelfo, and Valla, 
was already left far behind by a new generation : these had 
been well employed as the pioneers of ancient literature ; but, 
for real erudition and taste, we must descend to Politian, 
Christopher Landino, and Hermolaus Barbaras. 8 

79. The Cornucopia sive linguae Latinae Commentarii, by 
cornucopia Nicolas Perotti, Bishop of Siponto, suggests rather 
of Perotti. more by its title than the work itself seems to war- 
rant. It is a copious commentary upon part of Martial, in 
which he takes occasion to explain a vast many Latin words, 
and has been highly extolled by Morhof, and by writers 
quoted in Baillet and Blount. To this commentary is ap- 
pended an alphabetical index of words, which rendered it 
a sort of dictionary for the learned reader. Perotti lived a 
little before this time ; but the first edition seems to have been 
in 1489. He also wrote a small Latin grammar, frequently 
reprinted in the fifteenth century; and was an indifferent trans- 
lator of Polybius. 4 

80. "We have not thought it worth while to mention the 
j^q Latin poets of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
poetry of They are numerous, and somewhat rude, from Pe- 

oUtfan * trarch and Boccace to Maphaeus Vegius, the conti- 
nuator of the iEneid in a thirteenth book, first printed in 1471, 

* Meiners. pp. 156, 209. In the latter racter of Politian, besides his own works, 
passage, Meiners censures, with apparent I think, however, that Heeren has hardly 
justice, the affected words of Politian, done justice to Politian's poetry. lira- 
some of which he did not scruple to take boachi is unsatisfactory. Blount, as usual, 
from such writers as Apuleius and Tertul- collects the suffrages of the sixteenth cen- 
lian, with an inexcusable display of eru- tury. 

dition at the expense of good taste. * Heeren, 272 ; Morhof, i. 821, who calls 

1 Huet, apud Blount in Politiano. Perotti the first compiler of good Latin, 

* Meiners, Bosooe, CornianL Heeren, from whom those who followed hare prin- 
and GresswelTs Memoirs of early Italian dpaliy borrowed. See also Baillet and 
Scholars, are the best authorities to whom Blount for testimonies to Perotti. 

the reader can have recourse for the cha- 
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and very frequently afterwards. This is, probably, the best 
versification before Politian. But his Latin poems display 
considerable powers of description, and a strong feeling of the 
beauties of Roman poetry. The style is imbued with these, 
not too ambitiously chosen, nor in the manner called centon- 
ism, but so as to give a general elegance to the composition, 
and to call up pleasing associations in the reader of taste. 
This, indeed, is the common praise of good versifiers in 
modern Latin, and not peculiarly appropriate to Politian, who 
is inferior to some who followed, though to none, as I appre- 
hend, that preceded in that numerous fraternity. His ear is 
good, and his rhythm, with a few exceptions, musical and 
Virgilian. Some defects are nevertheless worthy of notice. 
He is often too exuberant, and apt to accumulate details of 
description. His words, unauthorized by any legitimate 
example, are very numerous, a fault in some measure excusa- 
ble by the want of tolerable dictionaries ; so that the memory 
was the only test of classical precedent Nor can we deuy 
that Politian's Latin poetry is sometimes blemished by affected 
and effeminate expressions, by a too studious use of repetitions, 
and by a love of diminutives, according to the fashion of his 
native language, carried beyond all bounds that correct Augus- 
tan Latinity could possibly have endured. This last fault, 
and to a man of good taste it is an unpleasing one, belongs to 
a great part of the lyrical and even elegiac writers in modern 
Latin. The example of Catullus would probably have been 
urged in excuse : but perhaps Catullus went farther than the 
best judges approved ; and nothing in his poems can justify 
the excessive abuse of that effeminate grace, what the stern 
Persius would have called " summa delumbe saliva," which 
pervades the poetry both of Italian and Cisalpine Latinists for 
a long period. On the whole, Politian, like many of his fol- 
lowers, is calculated to delight and mislead a schoolboy, but 
may be read with pleasure by a man. 1 

81. Amidst all the ardor for the restoration of classical 
literature in Italy, there might seem reason to appre- ItaHan 
hend that native originality would not meet its due poetry of 
reward, and even that the discouraging notion of a reM0 ' 
degeneracy in the powers of the human mind might come to 

1 The extracts from Politian, and other are extremely well chosen, and gire a Just 
Latin poets of Italy, by Pope, in the two measure of most of them, 
little volumes entitled Poemata Italorom, 
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prevail. Those who annex an exaggerated value to correct- 
ing an unimportant passage in an ancient author, or, which is 
much the same, interpreting some worthless inscription, can 
hardly escape the imputation of pedantry ; and doubtless this 
reproach might justly fall on many of the learned in that age, 
as, with less excuse, it has often done upon their successors. 
We have already seen, that, for a hundred years, it was 
thought unworthy a man of letters, even though a poet, to 
write in Italian ; and Politian, with his great patron Lorenzo, 
deserves no small honor for having disdained the false vanity 
of the philologers. Lorenzo stands at the head of the Italian 
poets of the fifteenth century in the sonnet as well as in the 
light lyrical composition. His predecessors, indeed, were 
not likely to remove the prejudice against vernacular poetry. 
Several of his sonnets appear, both for elevation and elegance 
of style, worthy of comparison with those of the next age. 
But perhaps his most original claim to the title of a poet is 
founded upon the Canti Carnascialeschi, or carnival-songs, 
composed for the popular shows on festivals. Some of these, 
which are collected in a volume printed in 1558, are by 
Lorenzo, and display a union of classical grace and imitation 
with the native raciness of Florentine gayety. 1 

82. But at this time appeared a poet of a truly modern 
^^ school, in one of Lorenzo's intimate society, — Luigi 

Pulci. The first edition of his Morgante Maggiore, 
containing twenty-three cantos, to which five were subse- 
quently added, was published at Venice in 1481. The taste 
of the Italians has always been strongly inclined to extrava- 
gant combinations of fancy, caprices rapid and sportive as the 
animal from which they take their name. The susceptible 
and versatile imaginations of that people, and their habitual 
cheerfulness, enable them to render the serious and terrible 
instrumental to the ridiculous, without becoming, like some 
modern fictions, merely hideous and absurd. 

83. The Morgante Maggiore was evidently suggested by 
Character some long romances written within the preceding 
r*?M*r- ce ntur y in the octave stanza, for which the fabulous 
glare. chronicle of Turpin, and other fictions wherein the 



* Oornlanl ; Roseoe. Cresdmbeni (della his youth. Bat certainly the Gkwtra of 

roigar Poesia, ii. 824) strongly assert* Lo> Politian was written while Lorenao was 

rsnso to be the restorer of poetry, which young, 
hadnerer been more barbarous than in 
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same real and imaginary personages had been introduced, 
furnished the materials. Under pretence of ridiculing the 
intermixture of sacred allusions with the romantic legends, 
Pulci carried it to an excess, which, combined with some 
sceptical insinuations of his own, seems clearly to display an 
intention of exposing religion to contempt. 1 As to the heroes 
of his romance, there can be, as it seems, no sort of doubt, 
that he designed them for nothing else than the butts of his 
fancy, that the reader might scoff at those whom duller poets 
had held up to admiration. It has been a question among 
Italian critics, whether the poem of Pulci is to be reckoned 
burlesque. 2 This may seem to turn on the definition, though 
I do not see what definition could be given, consistently with 
the use of language, that would exclude it : it is intended as a 
caricature of the poetical romances, and might even seem 
by anticipation a satirical, though not ill-natured, parody on 
the^ Orlando Furioso. That he meant to excite any other 
emotion than laughter, cannot, as it seems, be maintained ; 
and a very few stanzas of a more serious character, which 
may rarely be found, are not enough to make an exception to 
his general design. The Morgante was to the poetical ro- 
mances of chivalry what Don Quixote was to their brethren 
in prose. 



* The story of Meridian*, in the eighth 
canto, it sufficient to prove Pulci's irony 
to hare been exercised on religion. It u 
well known to the readers of the Mor- 
gante. It haii been alleged in the Biogra- 
phie Universelle, that he meant only to 
turn into ridicule " ces muses mendiantes 
du 14me siecle," the authors of La Spagna 
or Buoto d'Antona, who were in the habit 
of beginning their songs with scraps of 
the liturgy, and even of introducing theo- 
logical doctrines in the most absurd and 
misplaced style. Pulci has given us much 
of the latter, wherein some have imagined 
that he had the assistance of Ficinus. 

i This seems to have been an old pro- 
blem in Italy (Corniani, ii. 802); and the 
gravity of Pulci has been maintained of 
late by such respectable authorities as 
Foscolo and Panlsd. Ginguene, who does 
not go this length, think* the death of 
Orlando, and his last prayer, both pathe- 
tic and sublime. I can see nothing in it 
but the systematic spirit of parody which 
we find in Puki; but the lines on the 
death of Forisena, in the fourth canto, 
are really graceful and serious. The fol- 
lowing remarks on Pulci's style come from 
a more competent judge than myself: — 



"There is something harsh in Pulci'i 
manner, owing to his abrupt transition 
from one idea to another, and to his care- 
lessness of grammatical rules. He was a 
poet by nature, and wrote with ease ; but 
he never cared for sacrificing syntax to 
meaning: he did not mind saying any 
thing incorrectly, if he were but sure that 
his meaning would be guessed. The rhyme 
very often compels him to employ ex- 
pressions, words, and even lines, which 
frequently render the sense obscure and 
the passage crooked, without producing 
any other effect than that of destroying a 
fine stanza. He has no similes of any par- 
ticular merit, nor does he stand eminent 
in description. His verses almost invariably 
make sense taken singly, and convey dis- 
tinct and separate ideas. Hence he wants 
that richness, fulness, and smooth flow of 
diction, which is indispensable to an epic 
poet, and to a noble description or compa- 
rison. Occasionally, when the subject ad- 
mits of a powerful sketch which may be 
presented with vigor and spirit by a few 
strokes boldly drawn, Pulci appears to a 
great advantage." — Panixzi on romantlo 
poetry of Italians, In the first volume of 
his Orlando Innamorato, p. 296. 
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84. A foreigner must admire the vivacity of the narrative, 
the humorous gayety of the characters, the adroitness of the 
satire; but the Italians, and especially the Tuscans, delight 
in the raciness of Pulci's Florentine idiom, which we cannot 
equally relish. He has not been without influence on men of 
more celebrity than himself. In several passages of Ariosto, 
especially the visit of Astolfo to the moon, we trace a resem- 
blance not wholly fortuitous. Voltaire, in one of his most 
popular poems, took the dry archness of Pulci, and exagge- 
rated the profaneness, superadding the obscenity from his own 
stores; but Mr. Frere, with none of these two ingredients in 
his admirable vein of humor, has come, in the War of the 
Giants, much closer to the Morgante Maggiore than any one 
else. 

85. The Platonic academy, in which the chief of the Medici 
Platonic to °^ ^ mucn delight, did not fail to reward his care. 
theology of Marsilius Ficinus, in his Theologica Platonica 
VkAnUM - (1482), developed a system chiefly borrowed from 
the later Platonists of the Alexandrian school, full of delight 
to the credulous imagination, though little appealing to the 
reason, which, as it seemed remarkably to coincide in some 
respects with the received tenets of the church, was connived 
at in a few reveries, which could not so well bear the test of 
an orthodox standard. He supported his philosophy by a 
translation of Plato into Latin, executed by the direction 
of Lorenzo, and printed before 1490. Of this translation 
Buhle has said, that it has been very unjustly reproached with 
want of correctness : it is, on the contrary, perfectly conform- 
able to the original, and has even, in some passages, enabled 
us to restore the text; the manuscripts used by Ficinus, I 
presume, not being in our hands. It has also the rare merit 
of being at once literal, perspicuous, and in good Latin. 1 

86. But the Platonism of Ficinus was not wholly that of 
Doctrine of * ne n^ter* I* wa8 based on the emanation of the 
ATerroetoa human soul from God, and its capacity of re-union 
*** ■ ouL by an ascetic and contemplative life ; a theory per- 
petually reproduced in various modifications of meaning, and 
far more of words. The nature and immortality of the soul, 

» Hist, da la Philosophic, toI. U. The toBruckerorOornlanl; or, If they are eon- 

fullest account of the philosophy of Ficinus teat with still lees, to Tlraboschi, Roseoe, 

bee been given bj Buhle. Those who seek Heeren, or the Bkgraphfte UnlTerseUe. 
less minute Information may hare recourse 
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the functions and distinguishing characters of angels, the being 
and attributes of God, engaged the thoughtful mind of Ficinus. 
In the course of his high speculations, he assailed a doctrine, 
which, though rejected by Scotus and most of the schoolmen, 
had gained much ground among the Aristotelians, as they 
deemed themselves, of Italy ; a doctrine first held by Averroes, 
— that there is one common intelligence, active, immortal, 
indivisible, unconnected with matter, the soul of human kind ; 
which is not in any one man, because it has no material form ; 
but which yet assists in the rational operations of each man's 
personal soul, and from those operations, which are all conver- 
sant with particulars, derives its own knowledge of universals. 
Thus, if I understand what is meant, which is rather subtle, 
it might be said, that as, in the common theory, particular 
sensations furnish means to the soul of forming general ideas ; 
so, in that of Averroes, the ideas and judgments of separate 
human souls furnish collectively the means of that knowledge 
of universals, which the one great soul of mankind alone can 
embrace. This was a theory, built, as some have said, on the 
bad Arabic version of Aristotle which Averroes used. But, 
whatever might have first suggested it to the philosopher of 
Cordova, it seems little else than an expansion of the Realist 
hypothesis, urged to a degree of apparent paradox. For if 
the human soul, as an universal, possess an objective reality, 
it must surely be intelligent ; and, being such, it may seem no 
extravagant hypothesis, though one incapable of that demon- 
stration we now require in philosophy, to suppose that it acts 
upon the subordinate intelligences of the same species, and 
receives impressions from them. By this also they would 
reconcile the knowledge we were supposed to possess of the 
reality of universals, with the acknowledged impossibility, at 
least in many cases, of representing them to the mind. 

87. Ficinus is the more prompt to refute the Averroiste, 
that they all maintained the mortality of the particu- opposed by 
lar soul; while it was his endeavor, by every argument «**«■• 
that erudition and ingenuity could supply, to prove the con- 
trary. The whole of his Platonic Theology appears a beauti- 
ful but too visionary and hypothetical system of theism, the 
groundworks of which lay deep in the meditations of ancient 
Oriental sages. His own treatise, of which a very copious 
account will be found in Buhle, soon fell into oblivion ; bat 
it belongs to a class of literature, which, in all its exten- 

VOL. L 14 
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sion, bag, fall as much as any other, engaged the human 
mind. 

88. The thirst for hidden knowledge, by which man is dis- 
Dcrin or tinguished from brutes, and the superior races of men 
5JSo» from savage tribes, burns generally with more in- 
mytterte. tenseness in proportion as the subject is less definitely 
comprehensible, and the means of certainty less attainable. 
Even our own interest in things beyond the sensible world 
does not appear to be the primary or chief source of the desire 
we feel to be acquainted with them : it is the pleasure of 
belief itself, of associating the conviction of reality with ideas 
not presented by sense. It is sometimes the necessity of satis- 
fying a restless spirit, that first excites our endeavor to with- 
draw the veil that conceals the mystery of our being. The 
few great truths in religion that reason discovers, or that an 
explicit revelation deigns to communicate, sufficient as they 
may be for our practical good, have proved to fall very short 
of the ambitious curiosity or man. .They leave so much 
imperfectly known, so much wholly unexplored, that, in all 
ages, he has never been content without trying some method 
of filling up the void. These methods have often led him to 
folly and weakness and crime. Yet as those who want the 
human passions, in their excess the great fountains of evil, 
seem to us maimed in their nature ; so an indifference to this 
knowledge of invisible things, or a premature despair of 
attaining it, may be accounted an indication of some moral 
or intellectual deficiency, some scantness of due proportion in 
the mind. 

89. The means to which recourse has been had to enlarge 
Vuiotu *^ e boundaries of human knowledge in matters re- 
methods lating to the Deity, or to such of his intelligent 
employed. creatures %$ <j no t present themselves in ordinary 
objectivenes8 to our senses, have been various, and may be 
distributed into several classes. Reason itself, as the most 
Reran and valuable, though not the most frequent in use, may 
inspiration, oe reckoned the first. Whatever deductions have 
suggested themselves to the acute, or analogies to the observ- 
ant mind, whatever has seemed the probable interpretation of 
revealed testimony, is the legitimate province of a sound and 
rational theology. But so fallible appears the reason of each 
man to others, and often so dubious are its inferences to him- 
self; so limited is the span of our faculties ; so incapable are 
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they of giving more than a vague and conjectural probability, 
where we demand most of definiteness and certainty, — that few, 
comparatively speaking, have been content to acquiesce even 
in their own hypotheses upon no other grounds than argument 
has supplied. The uneasiness that is apt to attend suspense 
of belief, has required, in general, a more powerful remedy. 
Next to those who have solely employed their rational facul- 
ties in theology, we may place those who have relied on a 
supernatural illumination. These have nominally been many ; 
but the imagination, like the reason, bends under the incom- 
prehensibility of spiritual things : a few excepted, who have 
become founders of sects and lawgivers to the rest, the mystics 
fell into a beaten track, and grew mechanical even in their 
enthusiasm. 

90. No solitary and unconnected meditations, however, 
either of the philosopher or the mystic, could 



furnish a sufficiently extensive stock of theological a^J^" 006- 
faith for the multitude, who by their temper and acred 
capacities were more prone to take it at the hands of bookB * 
others than choose any tenets for themselves. They looked, 
therefore, for some authority upon which to repose ; and, 
instead of builders, became, as it were, occupants of mansions 
prepared for them by more active minds. Among those who 
acknowledge a code of revealed truths, — the Jews, Christians, 
and Mahometans, — this authority has been sought in largely 
expansive interpretations of their sacred books, — either of 
positive obligation, as the decisions of general councils were 
held to be ; or at least of such weight as a private man's reason, 
unless he were of great name himself, was not permitted to 
contravene. These expositions, in the Christian Church as 
well as among the Jews, were frequently allegorical: a 
hidden stream of esoteric truth was supposed to flow beneath 
all the surface of Scripture ; and every text germinated, in the 
hands of the preacher, into meanings far from obvious, but 
which were presumed to be not undesigned. This scheme 
of allegorical interpretation began among the earliest fathers, 
and spread with perpetual expansion through the middle ages. 1 
The Reformation swept most of it away ; but it has frequently 
revived in a more partial manner. We mention it here only 
as one great means of enabling men to believe more than they 
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had done, of communicating to them what was to be received 
as divine truths, not additional to Scripture, because they 
were concealed in it, but such as the church could only have 
learned through her teachers. 

91. Another large class of religious opinions stood on a 
confidence somewhat different footing. They were, in a proper 
intrtdi- sense, according to the notions of those times, re- 
ttonB ' vealed from God, though not in the sacred writings 
which were the chief depositories of his word. Such were the 
received traditions in each of the three great religions, some- 
times absolutely infallible ; sometimes, as in the former case, of 
interpretations, resting upon such a basis of authority, that no 
one was held at liberty to withhold his assent. The Jewish 
traditions were of this kind ; and the Mahometans have trod 
in the same path. We may add to these the legends of saints : 
none perhaps were positively enforced as of faith; but a 
Franciscan was not to doubt the inspiration and miraculous 
gifts of his founder. Nor was there any disposition in the 
people to doubt of them : they filled up with abundant measure 
the cravings of the heart and fancy, till, having absolutely 
palled both by excess, they brought about a kind of re-action, 
which has taken off much of their efficacy. 

92. Francis of Assisi may naturally lead us to the last 

mode in which the spirit of theological belief mani- 
fn^diru* fested itself, — the confidence in a particular man, as 
d«AbM the organ of a special divine illumination. But 
p though this was fully assented to by the order he insti- 

tuted, and probably by most others, it cannot be said that 
Francis pretended to set up any new tenets, or enlarge, except 
by his visions and miracles, the limits of spiritual knowledge. 
Nor would this, in general, have been a safe proceeding in the 
middle ages. Those who made a claim to such light from 
heaven as could irradiate what the church had left dark 
seldom failed to provoke her jealousy. It is, therefore, in 
later times, and under more tolerant governments, that we 
shall find the fanatics, or impostors, whom the multitude has 
taken for witnesses of divine truth, or at least for interpreters 
of the mysteries of the invisible world. 

93. In the class of traditional theology, or what might be 
Jewish called complemental revelation, we must place the 
Cabals Jewish Cabala. This consisted in a very specific 
and complex system ooncerning the nature of the Supreme 
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Being, the emanation of various orders of spirits in successive 
links from his essence, their properties and characters. It is 
evidently one modification of the Oriental philosophy, borrow- 
ing little from the Scriptures, at least through any natural 
interpretation of them ; and the offspring of the Alexandrian 
Jews, not far from the beginning of the Christian era. They 
referred it to a tradition from Esdras, or some other eminent 
person, on whom they fixed as a depositary of an esoteric 
theology communicated by divine authority. The Cabala 
was received by the Jewish doctors in the first centuries after 
the fall of their state ; and after a period of long duration, as 
remarkable for the neglect of learning in that people as in the 
Christian world, it revived again in that more genial season, 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when the brilliancy of 
many kinds of literature among the Saracens of Spain excited 
their Jewish subjects to emulation. Many conspicuous men 
illustrate the Hebrew learning of those and the succeeding 
ages. It was not till now, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, that they came into contact with the Christians in 
theological philosophy. The Platoniem of Ficinus, derived 
in great measure from that of Plotinus and the Alexandrian 
school, was easily connected, by means especially of the writ- 
ings of Philo, with the Jewish Orientalism, sisters as they 
were of the same family. Several forgeries in celebrated 
names, easy to effect and sure to deceive, had been committed 
in the first ages of Christianity by the active propagators of 
this philosophy. Hermes Trismegistus and Zoroaster were 
counterfeited in books which most were prone to take for 
genuine, and which it was not then easy to refute on critical 
grounds. These altogether formed a huge mass of imposture, 
or at best of arbitrary hypothesis, which, for more than a 
hundred years after this time, obtained an undue credence, 
and consequently retarded the course of real philosophy in 
Europe. 1 

94. They never gained over a more distinguished proselyte, 
or one whose credulity was more to be regretted, pic, <* 
than a young man who appeared at Florence in Mfaandou. 
1485, — John Picus of Mirandola. He was then twenty-two 
years old, the younger son of an illustrious family, which held 
that little principality as an imperial fief. At the age of four- 

t Brocker,Tol.ii.; Buhto.iL 816; Mrinan, V«*l. far Sittao, ML 277. 
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teen, he was sent to Bologna, that he might study the canon 
law, with a view to the ecclesiastical profession ; but, after two 
years, he felt an inexhaustible desire for more elevated though 
less profitable sciences. He devoted the next six years to 
the philosophy of the schools in the chief universities of Italy 
and France: whatever disputable subtleties the metaphysics 
and theology of that age could supply became familiar to his 
mind ; but to these he added a knowledge of the Hebrew and 
other Eastern languages, a power of writing Latin with grace, 
and of amusing his leisure with the composition of Italian poe- 
try. The natural genius of Picus is well shown, though in a 
partial manner, by a letter which will be found among those of 
Politian, in answer to Hermolaus Barbaras. His correspond- 
ent had spoken with the scorn, and almost bitterness, usual 
with philologers of the Transalpine writers, meaning chiefly 
the schoolmen, for the badness of their Latin. The young 
scholastic answered, that he had been at first disheartened by 
the reflection, that he had lost six years' labor ; but considered 
afterwards that the barbarians might say something for 
themselves ; and puts a very good defence in their mouths, — a 
defence which wants nothing but the truth of what he is forced 
to assume, that they had been employing their intellects upon 
things instead of words. Hermolaus found, however, nothing 
better to reply than the compliment, that Picus would be dis- 
avowed by the schoolmen for defending them in so eloquent a 
style. 1 

95. He learned Greek very rapidly, probably after his 

Hb crodn- coning to Florence ; and having been led, through 

utTin um Ficinus, to the study of Plato, he seems to have given 

up his Aristotelian philosophy for theories more con- 

1 The letter of Hermolaas If dated Apr., sotattonom, quam apt! ramus, quam bene 

1485. He there ■Mr*, after many compU- instruct! ambiguitates toller*, scrupos dl- 

ments to Picas himself: u Nee entm Inter loere, involuta emirate, flexanimis syllo- 

autores Latins* lingua* nnmero Germanos gismis et inflrmare falsa et Term conflrmare. 

istos et Teatonas qui ne riTentes qoidem viximus celebres, o Hermolae, et posthec 

TiTebant, nedom at extinct! rirant, ant Tivemns, non In scholi* granunaifcorum et 

si YiTunt, rirunt In poenam et oontume- psedagoglis, sed in phllaeophorum coronin, 

11am." The answer of Picas is dated In in conrentibas saplentum, ubi non de 

Jane. A few lines from his pleading for matre Andromache*, non de Niobes fllus, 

the schoolmen will exhibit his ingenuity atqne id genos lerlbus nogis, sed de hu- 

and elegance. * 4 Admlrentor nos sagaces manaram dirinaramque reram ratJooibas 

in inqutrendo, eircamspectos In exploran- agitur et disputatar. In qaibas meditan- 

do, subtiles in coutemplando, in jadlcando dJs, inquirendis, et eoodandis. ita subfiles 

graTeSf implidtos in vinciendo, faciles in acati acrenque falmas, at anxii quandoqae 

enodando. Admlrentor in nobis brerita* nlmlam et morosl faisse forte rideamur, si 

tern styli, fatam rerom moltarom atqne modo ease morosos qolspiam ant curkwos 

magnarum, sab expodtis rerbis remotissi- nlmk) plus in indagando reritate potest.** 

ina* sentential plena* qtiMtkmum, plena* Polit, fcpist,, Hb. ». 
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genial to his susceptible and credulous temper. These led 
him onwards to wilder fancies. Ardent in the desire of knowl- 
edge, incapable, in the infancy of criticism, to discern authentic 
from spurious writings, and perhaps disqualified, by his incon- 
ceivable rapidity in apprehending the opinions of others, from 
judging acutely of their reasonableness, Picus of Mirandola fell 
an easy victim to his own enthusiasm and the snares of fraud. 
An impostor persuaded him to purchase fifty Hebrew manu- 
scripts, as having been composed by Esdras, and containing 
the most secret mysteries of the Cabala. " From this time," 
says Corniani, " he imbibed more and more such idle fables, 
and wasted in dreams a genius formed to reach the most 
elevated and remote truths." In these spurious books of 
Esdras, he was astonished to find, as he says, more of Chris- 
tianity than Judaism, and trusted them the more confidently 
for the very reason that demonstrates their falsity. 1 

96. Picus, about the end of 1486, repaired to Rome, and, 
with permission of Innocent VIII., propounded his h^ utcrary 
famous nine hundred theses, or questions, logical, perfonn- 
ethical, mathematical, physical, metaphysical, theo- alloe, * 
logical, magical, and cabalistical, upon every one of which he 
offered to dispute with any opponent. Four hundred of these 
propositions were from philosophers of Greece or Arabia, 
from the schoolmen, or from the Jewish doctors : the rest were 
announced as his own opinions, which, saving the authority 
of the church, he was willing to defend. 8 There was some 
need of this reservation ; for several of his theses were ill- 
sounding, as it was called, in the ears of the orthodox. They 
raised a good deal of clamor against him ; and the high rank, 
brilliant reputation, and obedient demeanor of Picus were all 
required to save him from public censure or more serious ani- 
madversions. He was compelled, however, to swear that he 
would adopt such an exposition of his theses as the pope 
should set forth ; but, as this was not done, he published an 
apology, especially vindicating his employment of cabalistical 
and magical learning. This excited fresh attacks, which in 
some measure continued to harass him, till, on the accession 
of Alexander VL to the papal chair, he was finally pro- 
nounced free from blamable intention. He had meantime, 

i CornianhtU. 68 ; Mdnen, Lebentbwchnlbiiiig«n berUhmter Bf*nner, U. 21 ; Tlrm- 
botohi, yH. 826* 
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as we may infer from his later writings, receded from some of 
the bolder opinions of his youth. His mind became more 
devout, and more fearful of deviating from the church. On 
his first appearance at Florence, uniting rare beauty with high 
birth and unequalled renown, he had been much sought by 
women, and returned their love. But, at the age of twenty- 
five, he withdrew himself from all worldly distraction; destroy- 
ing, as it is said, his own amatory poems, to the regret of his 
friends. 1 He now published several works, of which the 
Heptaplus is a cabalistic exposition of the first chapter of 
Genesis. It is remarkable, that, with his excessive tendency 
to belief, he rejected altogether, and confuted in a distinct 
treatise, the popular science of astrology, in which men so 
much more conspicuous in philosophy have trusted. But he 
had projected many other undertakings of vast extent, — an 
allegorical exposition of the New Testament, a defence of the 
Vulgate and Septuagint against the Jews, a vindication of 
Christianity against every species of infidelity and heresy; 
and, finally, a harmony of philosophy, reconciling the apparent 
inconsistencies of all writers, ancient and modern, who 
deserved the name of wise, as he had already attempted by 
Plato and Aristotle. In these arduous labors he was cut off 
by a fever, at the age of thirty-one, in 1494, on the very day 
that Charles VIII. made his entry into Florence. A man so 
justly called the phoenix of his age, and so extraordinarily 
gifted by nature, ought not to be slightly passed over, though 
he may have left nothing which we could read with advantage. 
If we talk of the admirable Crichton, who is little better than 
a shadow, and lives but in panegyric, so much superior and 
more wonderful a person as John Picus of Mirandola should 
not be forgotten. 9 

97. If, leaving the genial city of Florence, we are to judge 
state of °^ toe 8ta * e °^ knowledge in our Cisalpine regions, 
learning in and look at the books it was thought worth while 
G * nn * n7 to publish, which seems no bad criterion, we shall 
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rate but lowly their proficiency in the classical literature so 
much valued in Italy. Four editions, and those chiefly of 
short works, were printed at Deventer, one at Cologne, one at 
Louvain, five perhaps at Paris, two at Lyons. 1 But a few 
undated books might, probably, be added. Either, therefore, 
the love of ancient learning had grown colder, which was cer- 
tainly not the case, or it had never been strong enough to 
reward the labor of the too sanguine printers. Yet it was 
now striking root in Germany. The excellent schools of 
Munster and Schelstadt were established in some part of this 
decade ; they trained those who were themselves to become 
instructors ; and, the liberal zeal of Langius extending beyond 
his immediate disciples, scarce any Latin author was published 
in Germany of which he did not correct the text 2 The 
opportunities he had of doing so were not, as has been just 
seen, so numerous in this period as they became in the next 
He had to withstand a potent and obstinate faction. The 
mendicant friars of Cologne, the head-quarters of barbarous 
superstition, clamored against his rejection of the old school- 
books and the entire reform of education. But Agri- 
cola addresses his friend in sanguine language : " I ^°° 
entertain the greatest hope from your exertions, that we shall 
one day wrest from this insolent Italy her vaunted glory of 
pre-eminent eloquence ; and redeeming ourselves from the op- 
probium of ignorance, barbarism, and incapacity of expression, 
which she is ever casting upon us, may show our Germany so 
deeply learned, that Latium itself shall not be more Latin than 
she will appear." 3 About 1482, Agricola was invited to the 
court of the elector palatine at Heidelberg. He seems not to 
have been engaged in public instruction, but passed the remain- 
der of his life, unfortunately too short, for he died in 1485, in 
diffusing and promoting a taste for literature among his con- 
temporaries. No German wrote in so pure a style, or pos- 
sessed so large a portion of classical learning. Vives places 
him, in dignity and grace of language, even above Politian and 
Hermolaus. 4 The praises of Erasmus, as well as. of the 

1 Panaer. barbaros. indoctoaque et ellngues, et n 
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later critics, if not so marked, are very freely bestowed. His 
letters are frequently written in Greek, — a fashion of those 
who could follow it ; and, as far as I have attended to them, 
seem equal in correctness to some from men of higher name 
in the next age. 

98. The immediate patron of Agricola, through whom he 
Mieniah was invited to Heidelberg, was John Camerarius of 
academy. th e house of Dalberg, Bishop of Worms, and Chan- 
cellor of the Palatinate. He contributed much himself to the 
cause of letters in Germany, especially if he is to be deemed 
the founder, as probably he should be, of an early academy, 
the Rhenish Society, which, we are told, devoted its time to 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew criticism, astronomy, music, and 
poetry, — not scorning to relax their minds with dances and 
feasts, nor forgetting the ancient German attachment to the 
flowing cup. 1 The chief seat of the Rhenish Society was at 
Heidelberg ; but it had associate branches in other parts of 
Germany, and obtained imperial privileges. No member of 
this academy was more conspicuous than Conrad Celtes, who 
has sometimes been reckoned its founder, which, from his 
youth, is hardly probable ; "and was, at least, the chief instru- 
ment of its subsequent extension. He was indefatigable in 
the vineyard of literature, and, travelling to different parts of 
Germany, exerted a more general influence than Agricola 
himself. Celtes was the first from whom Saxony derived 
some taste for learning. His Latin poetry was far superior to 
any that had been produced in the empire ; and for this, in 
1487, he received the laurel crown from Frederick HI. 2 

tor, quam Radulphus Agricola Frisius ; be found among those addressed to Reuch- 

tantum eat in ejus operibus ingenii, artia, lin, Epistolae ad Reuchlinum ; a collection 

gravitatis, duleodinis, eloquentlae, erudi- of great importance for this portion of lite- 

tionia ; at is paucissinds noscitur, vir non rary history. 

minus, qui ab hominibus cognosceretur, i u Studebant exinila haw ingenia Lati- 

dignus quam Politianus, vel Herniolaus norum, Gnccorum, Ebrrooriunque scrip- 

Barbaras, quos mea quldem sententia, et torum loctionl. cum primis criticae ; as- 

majestatc et suavitate dlctionis non sequat tronomiam et artem musicim excolebant. 

modo, Bodetinmvincit/' Vives, Comment. Poesin atque jurisprudentiam sibi habe- 

in Augustin. (apud Blount, Ccnsura Auc- bant commendatam ; imo et intcrdum 

torum, sub nomine Agricola). gaudia curia interponebant. Nocturno 

u Agnosco rirum divini pectoris, erudi- nimirum tempore, defessi laboribus, ludere 

tlonis recondite, stylo minime rulgari, solebant, saltare, jocari cum mulierculis, 

solidum, nervosum, elaboratum, composi- epulari, ac more Gennanorum inveterate 

turn. In Italia summua esse poterat, nisi atrenue potare." (Jugler, Hist. Litterarla, 

Gcrmaniam pnetuliaset." — Erasmus in Ci- p. 1993, vol. iii.) The passage seems to be 

ceroniano. He speaks as strongly in many taken from Ruprecht, Oratio de Societata 

other places. Testimonies to the merits Utteraria Khenana, Jenss, 1752, which I 

of Agricola from Huet, Voesiua, and others, have not seen. 

are collected by Bayle, Blount, Baillet, and * Jugler, ubi supra; Eichhorn, ii. 667 ; 

Niceron. Meiners has written his life, ii. Heeren, p. 100; Biogr. Universelle. arts, 

p. 88^333 ; and several of his letters will " Oaltes, Dalberg, Tritheiniufl." 
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99. Reuchlin, in 1482, accompanied the Duke of Wirtem- 
berg on a visit to Rome. He thus became acquainted ^^ 
with the illustrious men of Italy, and convinced them 

of his own pretensions to the name of a scholar. The old 
Conetantinopolitan, Argyropulus, on hearing him translate a 
passage of Thucydides, exclaimed, " Our banished Greece has 
now flown beyond the Alps." Yet Reuchlin, though from 
some other circumstances of his life a more celebrated, was 
not probably so learned or so accomplished a man as Agricola. 
He was withdrawn from public tuition by the favor of several 
princes, in whose courts he filled honorable offices ; and, after 
some years more, he fell unfortunately into the same seducing 
error as Ficus of Mirandola, and sacrificed his classical pur- 
suits for the Cabalistic philosophy. 

100. Though France contributed little to the philologer, 
several books were now published in French. In the 1^^ ^ 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, 1486, a slight improvement gnageand 
in polish of language is said to be discernible. 1 The poet,T • 
poems of Villon are rather of more importance. They were 
first published in 1489 ; but many of them had been written 
thirty years before. Boileau has given Villon credit for 
being the first who cleared his style from the rudeness and 
redundancy of the old romancers. 2 But this praise, as some 
have observed, is more justly due to the Duke of Orleans, a 
man of full as much talent as Villon, with a finer taste. The 
poetry of the latter, as might be expected from a life of disso- 
luteness and roguery, is often low and coarse ; but he seems 
by no means incapable of a moral strain, not destitute of terse- 
ness and spirit Martial d'Auvergne, in his Vigiles de la Mort 
de Charles VII., which, from its subject, must have been 
written soon after 1460, though not printed till 1490, displays, 
to judge from the extracts in Goujet, some compass of imagi- 
nation? The French poetry of this age was still full of alle- 
gorical morality, and had lost a part of its original raciness. 
Those who desire an acquaintance with it may have recourse 
to the author just mentioned, or to Bouterwek ; and extracts, 
though not so copious as the title promises, will be found in 
the Recueil des anciens Foetes Francais. 

* Basal da 0. Francois de Nenfchaieau Debrouiller Tart confos de nosTieux 

•or tee meilleun ouTrages en prose ; pie- romanciers." 

fixed to (Buttcs de Pascal (1819), i. p. oxx. Art Poitiqut, 1. 1, t. 117. 

« "Villon fat le premier dans des decks * Ooojet. BJbliotheque VrancatM, toI x. 
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101. The modern drama of Europe is derived, like its poe- 
European try, from two sources, — the one ancient or classical, 
d»ma- the other mediaeval ; the one an imitation of Plautus 
and Seneca, the other a gradual refinement of the rude scenic 
performances denominated miracles, mysteries, or moralities. 
^^ Latin plays upon the former model, a few of which 
are extant, were written in Italy during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, and sometimes represented, either 
in the universities or before an audience of ecclesiastics and 
others who could understand them. 1 One of these, the Catinia 
of Secco Polentone, written about the middle of the fifteenth 
century and translated by a son of the author into the Vene- 
tian dialect, was printed in 1482. This piece, however, was 
confined to the press. 2 Sabellicus, as quoted by Tiraboschi, 
has given to Pomponius Lsetus the credit of having re-estab- 
lished the theatre at Rome, and caused the plays of Plautus 
and Terence, as well as some more modern, which we may 
presume to have been in Latin, to be performed before the 
pope, probably Sixtus IV. And James of Volterra, in a 
diary published by Muratori, expressly mentions a History 
of Constantine represented in the papal palace during the 
carnival of 1484. 8 In imitation of Italy, but perhaps a little 
after the present decennial period, Reuchlin brought Lathi 
plays of his own composition before a German audience. 
They were represented by students of Heidelberg. An 
edition of his Progymnasmata Scenica, containing some of 
these comedies, was printed in 1498. It has been said that 
one of them is taken from the French farce Maitre Patelin ; 4 
while another, entitled Sergius, according to Warton, flies a 
much higher pitch, and is a satire on bad kings and bad minis- 
ters ; though, from the account of Meiners, it seems rather to 
fall on the fraudulent arts of the monks. 5 The book is very 
scarce, and I have never seen it. Conrad Celtes, not long 
after Reuchlin, produced his own tragedies and comedies in 

1 Tiraboschi, Til. 200. Some extracts from the Sergius, for 

* Id., p. 201. which I am indebted to the same obliging 
8 Id., p. 204. correspondent, lead me to conclude that 

* Oresswell's Early Parisian Press, p. the satire Is more general than the account 
124 ; quoting La Monnoye. This seems to of that play by Meiners had implied ; and 
be confirmed by Meiners, i. 68. [It has that priests or monks come in only for a 
been suggested to me by Dr. West, that the share in it. — 1842. 1 

■ , Scenica is the title of a • Warton, ill. 208 ; Meiners, i. 62. The 



single comedy, namely, that which is taken Sergius was represented at Heidelberg 
from Maitre Patelin. Meiners, vol. k p. 68, about 1487. 
seems to confirm this. 
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the public halls of German cities. It is to be remembered, 
that the oral Latin language might at that time be tolerably 
familiar to a considerable audience in Germany. 

102. The Orfeo of Politian has claimed precedence as the 
earliest represented drama, not of a religious nature, orfeo of 
in a modern language. This was written by him in P° Bfci »a- 
two days, and acted before the court of Mantua in 1483. 
Roscoe has called it the first example of the musical drama, 
or Italian opera; but, though he speaks of this as agreed 
by general consent, it is certain that the Orfeo was not 
designed for musical accompaniment, except probably in the 
songs and choruses. 1 According to the analysis of the fable in 
Ginguene, the Orfeo differs only from a legendary mystery by 
substituting one set of characters for another ; and it is surely 
by an arbitrary definition that we pay it the compliment upon 
which the modern historians of literature seem to have agreed. 
Several absurdities which appear in the first edition are said 
not to exist in the original manuscripts from which the Orfeo 
has been reprinted. 2 We must give the next place to a trans- 
lation of the Mensechmi of Plautus, acted at Ferrara in 1486, 
by order of Ercole I., and, as some have thought, his own 
production, or to some original plays said to have been per- 
formed at the same brilliant court in the following years. 3 

103. The less regular, though in their day not less inter- 
esting, class of scenical stories, commonly called 0,,-^^ 
mysteries, all of which related to religious subjects, dramatic 
were never in more reputation than at this time. It "V 8 * 6 * 1- - 
is impossible to fix their first appearance at any single era ; 
and the inquiry into the origin of dramatic representation 
must be very limited in its subject, or perfectly futile in its 
scope. All nations probably have at all times, to a certain 
extent, amused themselves both with pantomimic and oral 
representation of a feigned story ; the sports of children are 
seldom without both; and the exclusive employment of the 

i Buri>ey(H]st.ofMu8lc,lT.17}seemsco * Tbaboschl, ▼«. 216; Ginguene. UL 

countenance this; but Tiraboschi does not 614. Andres, t. 126, discussing the kis- 

speak of musical accompaniment to the Or- tory of the Italian and Spanish theatres, 

feo; and CornJani only says, " Alcnnl di gives the precedence to the Orfeo, as a re- 

essi sembrano dalP autor destinati ad ae- presented play, though he conceive* the 

coppiarai colla mustca. Tall sono i canxoni first act of the Celestina to hare been writ- 

e i cori alia greca." Probably Roscoe did ten and well known not later than the 

not mean all that his words imply ; for the middle of the fifteenth century. 

origin of recitative, in which the essence > Tiraboschi, vit. 208, et post; Roscoe, 

of the Italian opera consists, more than a Leo X., oh. U. ; Ginguene., vi. 18. 
'untury afterwards, is matter of notoriety. 
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former, instead of being a first stage of the drama, as has 
sometimes been assumed, is rather a variety in the course of 
its progress. 

104. The Christian drama arose on the ruins of the heathen 
Their e*riy theatre: it was a natural substitute of real sympa- 
•*■«•• thies for those which were effaced and condemned. 
Hence we find Greek tragedies on sacred subjects almost as 
early as the establishment of the church, and we have testi- 
monies to their representation at Constantinople. Nothing of 
this kind being proved with respect to the west of Europe in 
the dark ages, it has been conjectured, not improbably, though 
without necessity, that the pilgrims, of whom great numbers 
repaired to the East in the eleventh century, might have 
obtained notions of scenical dialogue, with a succession of 
characters, and with an ornamental apparatus, in which 
theatrical representation properly consists. The earliest 
mention of them, it has been said, is in England. Geoffrey, 
afterwards abbot of St Alban's, while teaching a school at 
Dunstable, caused one of the shows vulgarly called miracles, 
on the story of St Catherine, to be represented in that town. 
Such is the account of Matthew Paris, who mentions the cir- 
cumstance incidentally, in consequence of a fire that ensued. 
This must have been within the first twenty years of the 
twelfth century. 1 It is not to be questioned, that Geoffrey, 
a native of France, had some earlier models in his own coun- 
try. Le Boeuf gives an account of a mystery written in the 
middle of the preceding century, wherein Virgil is introduced 
among the prophets that come to adore the Saviour ; doubt- 
less in allusion to the fourth eclogue. 

» Matt. Paris, p. 1007 (edit. 1684). See moderne, renaimant dans preaque toutea 

Warton's 34th section (lii. 193-283) for the lea contrees de rEurope vers la fin du trei- 

early drama; and Beauchanips. Hint, du sieme siecle." — Quotation in Jubinal, 

Theatre Francais, toI. i., or Bouterwek, t. Mystere* Inedlts do Quinsienie Steele. 

95-117, for the French in particular ; Tira- Parte, 1887, p. 9. But we hare no tort of 

boachi, ubi supra, or RiccobonJ, Hist, do evidence that the dramas of Hroswitha 

Theltre Italian, for that of Italy. were represented, nor is It by any means 

[It Is not sufficient, in order to prove probable that they were. Until the new 
the continuity of dramatic representation languages, which alone the people under- 
through the dark ages, that we should stood, were employed In popular writings, 
posse ss a few poetical dialogues in Latin, the stage must haTe been silent. In the 
or even entire plays, like those of Hros- mystery of the Wise and Foolish Virgins, 
witha, Abbess of Ganderaaen, in the tenth we find both Latin and Provencal. This, 
century. A modern French writer calls therefore, is an evidence of transition; and, 
one of her sacred comedies, u Un des chat- whether as old as the eleventh century, or 
none, le plus brillant, peut-etre, et le plus a little later, may stand at the head of 
pur de cette aerie non interrompue d' European dramatic literature. Several 
oeuvres dramatlques, jusqutd trop pen others, however, are referred by late French 
etudiees, qui lient le theatre paten, expi- antiquaries to the same age, and have been 
rant vers le dnquiema siecle, an theatre published by M. Monmerqu*. — 1847.1 
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105. Fitz-Stephen, in the reign of Henry II., dwells on the 
sacred plays acted in London, representing the mira- Ex^t 
cles or passions of martyrs. They became very English 
common, by the names of mysteries or miracles, both "^ 
in England and on the Continent ; and were not only exhibited 
within the walls of convents, but upon public occasions and 
festivals for the amusement of the people. It is probable, 
however, that the performers, for a long time, were always 
ecclesiastics. The earlier of these religious dramas were in 
Latin. A Latin farce on St. Nicolas exists, older than the 
thirteenth century. 1 It was slowly that the modern languages 
were employed; and perhaps it might hence be presumed 
that the greater part of the story was told through pantomime. 
But as this was unsatisfactory, and the spectators could not 
always follow the fable, there was an obvious inducement to 
make use of the vernacular language. The most ancient 
specimens appear to be those which Le Grand d'Aussy found 
among the compositions of the Trouveurs. He has published 
extracts from three ; two of which are in the nature of legen- 
dary mysteries ; while the third, which is far more remark- 
able, and may possibly be of the following century, is a 
pleasing pastoral drama, of which there seem to be no other 
instances in the mediaeval period. 2 Bouterwek mentions a 
fragment of a German mystery, near the end of the thirteenth 
century. 8 Next to this, it seems that we should place an 
English mystery, called " The Harrowing of Hell." " This," 
its editor observes, " is believed to be the most ancient pro- 
duction in a dramatic form in our language. The manuscript 
from which it is now printed is on vellum, and is certainly as 
old as the reign of Edward IH., if not older. It probably 
formed one of a series of performances of the same kind, 
founded upon Scripture history." It consists of a prologue, 
epilogue, and intermediate dialogue of nine persons: Dominus, 
Sathan, Adam, Eve, &c. Independently of the alleged age 
of the manuscript itself, the language will hardly be thought 

i Journal des Savans, 1828, p. 297. Weber's Illustrations of Northern Poetry, 
These ftrces, according to M. Raynouard, p. 19. — [A drama of the Wise and Fooliah 



and gare rise to the mysteries. Romance, and ascribed by Le Bceuf to the 

* Fabliaux, ii. 119. eleventh century, has been published by 

8 iz. 265. The " Tragedy of the Ten Raynouard. See Journal des Savant, June 



Virgins " was acted at Eisenach in 1322. 18&, p. 866, for this early mystery — 
This is evidently nothing but a mystery. 1842.] 
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later than 1350. 1 This, however, seems to stand at no small 
distance from any extant work of the kind. Warton having 
referred the Chester mysteries to 1327, when he supposes 
them to have been written by Ranulph Higden, a learned 
monk of that city, best known as the author of the Foly- 
chronicon, Roscoe positively contradicts him, and denies that 
any dramatic composition can be found in England anterior to 
the year 1500. 2 Two of these Chester mysteries have been 
since printed ; but, notwithstanding the very respectable 
authorities which assign them to the fourteenth century, I 
cannot but consider the language in which we now read them 
not earlier, to say the least, than the middle of the next. It 
is possible that they have, in some degree, been modernized. 
Mr. Collier has given an analysis of our own extant mys- 
teries, or, as he prefers to call them, Miracle-plays. 8 There 
does not seem to be much dramatic merit, even with copious 
indulgence, in any of them ; and some, such as the two Ches- 
ter mysteries, are in the lowest style of buffoonery : yet they 
are not without importance in the absolute sterility of English 
literature during the age in which we presume them to have 
been written, — the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. 

106. The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were fertile of 
Ftrl|t these religious dramas in many parts of Europe. 

French They were frequently represented in Germany, but 
the * tre# more in Latin than the mother-tongue. The French 
Scriptural theatre, whatever may have been previously exhi- 
bited, seems not to be traced in permanent existence beyond 
the last years of the fourteenth century. 4 It was about 1400, 
according to Beauchamps, or some years before, as the autho- 
rities quoted by Bouterwek imply, that the Confrairie de la 

* Mr. Collier has printed twenty -Are we hare just nea that he was mistaken, 
copies (why reteris tarn parens aceti?) of and probably in the former. 

this rery curious record of the ancient » Hist, of English Dramatic Poetry, toI. 

drama. I do not know that any other in ii. The Chester Mysteries were printed for 

Europe of that early age has yet been giTen the Roxburgh* Club by my friend Mr. 

to the press. Marklaud ; and what are called the Town- 

[The Harrowing of Hell has since been ley Mysteries are announced for publka- 

Jublished by Mr. HaUiweU. In the The- tlon. (1886.)— [They hare since appeared, 

tre Francais dn Moyen Age, 1839, M. —1842.] 

Michel has published sereral French mys- « [The mystery of St. Crispin and St. 
tertes or Miracle-plays of the fourteenth Crispinien, published about 1838, Is re- 
century, or perhaps earlier.— 1847.1 viewed by Raynouard in the Journal des 

* Lorenso de' Medici, I. 299. Roscoe Savans for that year. He seems to assign 
thinks there Is reason to conjecture that no date to this mystery ; but it is Hear 
the Miracle-play acted at Dunstable was in that similar dramas were represented long 
dumb show ; and assumes the same of before the end of the fourteenth century, 
the u grotesque exhibitions " known by the But not perhaps on a permanent theatre, 
name of the Harrowing of Hell. In this —1842.] 
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Passion de N. S. was established as a regular body of actors 
at Paris. 1 They are said to have taken their name from the 
mystery of the passion, which in fact represented the whole 
life of our Lord from his baptism, and was divided into 
several days. In pomp of show, they far excelled our 
English mysteries, in which few persons appeared ; and the 
scenery was simple. But, in the mystery of the passion, 
eighty-seven characters were introduced in the first day; 
heaven, earth, and hell combined to people the stage ; several 
scenes were written for singing, and some for choruses. The 
dialogue, of which I have only seen the few extracts in Bou- 
terwek, is rather similar to that of our own mysteries, though 
less rude, and with more efforts at a tragic tone. 2 

107. The mysteries, not confined to Scriptural themes, em- 
braced those which were hardly less sacred and trust- Theatrical 
worthy in the eyes of the people, — the legends of ""^o^t- 
saints. These afforded ample scope for the gratification 
which great part of mankind seem to take in witnessing the 
endurance of pain. Thus, in one of these Parisian mysteries, 
St Barbara is hung up by the heels on the stage ; and, after 
uttering her remonstrances in that unpleasant situation, is torn 
with pincers, and scorched with lamps, before the audience. 
The decorations of this theatre must have appeared splendid. 
A large scaffolding at the back of the stage displayed heaven 
above and hell below, between which extended the world, with 
representations of the spot where the scene lay. Nor was the 
machinist's art unknown. An immense dragon, with eyes of 
polished steel, sprang out from hell, in a mystery exhibited at 
Metz in the year 1437, and spread his wings so near to the 
spectators that they were all in consternation. 8 Many French 
mysteries, chiefly without date of the year, are in print, and 
probably belong, typographically speaking, to the present cen- 
tury. One bears, according to Brunet, the date of 1484. 4 
These may, however, have been written long before their pub- 
lication. Beauchamps has given a list of early mysteries and 
moralities in the French language, beginning near the end of 
the fourteenth century. 

108. The religious drama was doubtless full as ancient in 
Italy as in any other country : it was very congenial to a peo- 

1 Btanchampa ; Reehexohw tor to The- * Id., p. 108-106. 
tot Frao^ab ; Bontarwek, t. 96. • Branat, Manuel do Iibralra. 

* Boutenrek, p. 100. 
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pie whose delight in sensible objects is so intense. It did 
Italian not supersede the extemporaneous performances, the 
religious mimi and histriones, who had probably never inter- 
mitted their sportive license since the days of their 
Oscan fathers, and of whom we find mention, sometimes with 
severity, sometimes with toleration, in ecclesiastical writers ; l 
but it came into competition with them, and thus may be said 
to have commenced in the thirteenth century a war of regular 
comedy against the lawless savages of the stage, which has 
only been terminated in Italy within very recent recollection. 
We find a society del Gonfalone, established at Rome in 1264, 
the statutes of which declare that it is designed to represent 
the passion of Jesus Christ. 2 Lorenzo de' Medici conde- 
scended to publish a drama of this kind on the martyrdom of 
two saints ; and a considerable collection of similar productions 
during the fifteenth century was in the possession of Mr. 
Roscoe. 8 

109. Next to the mysteries came the kindred class, styled 
^^ moralities. But as these belong more peculiarly to 
the next century, both in England and France, though 
they began about the present time, we may better reserve them 
for that period. There is still another species of dramatic 
composition, what may be called the farce, not always 
very distinguishable from comedy, but much shorter ; 
admitting more buffoonery without reproach, and more desti- 
tute of any serious or practical end. It may be reckoned a 
middle link between the extemporaneous effusions of the 
mimes and the legitimate drama. The French have a divert- 
ing piece of this kind, Maitre Patelin, ascribed to Pierre 
Blanchet, and first printed in 1490. It was restored to the 
stage, with much alteration, under the name of L'Avocat 
Patelin, about the beginning of the last century ; and contains 
strokes of humor which Moliere would not have disdained. 4 
Of these productions, there were not a few in Germany, called 
Fastnachtsspiele, or Carnival-plays, written in the license which 

i Thomas Aquinas mentions the histrio- * The proverbial expression for quitting 

natils ars as lawful if not abused. Antonin a digression, " Kevonons 4 nos moutons,'' 

of Florence does the same. Biccoboni, i. is taken from this farce ; which is at least 

23. short, and as laughable as most farces are. 

2 Riccobonl. Tiraboschi, however, t. It seems to have been written not long 

876, disputes the antiquity of any scenical before its publication. See Fasquier; lie- 
representations truly dramatic in 
kn which he seems to be Tifttflpffl 

« Life of Lorenso. i. 402. 



in Italy ; cherches de la France, 1. vili. c. 59 ; Biogr. 
can. Univ., Blanchet ; and Bouterwek, t. lis. 
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that season has generally permitted. They are scarce, and of 
little value. The most remarkable is the Apotheosis of Pope 
Joan, a tragi-comic legend, written about 1480. 1 

110. Euclid was printed for the first time at Venice in 1482 ; 
the diagrams in this edition are engraved on copper, Mathema- 
and remarkably clear and neat. 3 The translation is tic>Jworks - 
that of Campanus from the Arabic The Cosmography of 
Ptolemy, which had been already twice published in Italy, 
appeared the same year at Ulm, with maps by Donis, some of 
them traced after the plans drawn by Agathodaemon, some 
modern ; and it was reprinted, as well as Euclid, at the same 
place, in 1486. The tables of Regiomontanus were printed 
both at Augsburg and Venice in 1490. We may take this 
occasion of introducing two names which do not exclusively 
belong to the exact sciences, nor to the present period. 

111. Leo Baptista Alberti was a man, who, if measured by 
the universality of his genius, may claim a place in LeoBapti*- 
the temple of glory he has not filled; the author of u Alb6rti 
a Latin comedy, entitled Philodoxios, which the younger 
Aldus Manutius afterwards published as a genuine work of a 
supposed ancient, Lepidus ; a moral writer in the various forms 
of dialogue, dissertation, fable, and light humor ; a poet, ex- 
tolled by some, though not free from the rudeness of his age ; 
a philosopher of the Platonic school of Lorenzo ; a mathema- 
tician, and inventor of optical instruments ; a painter, and the 
author of the earliest modern treatise on painting ; a sculptor, 
and the first who wrote about sculpture ; a musician, whose 
compositions excited the applause of his contemporaries ; an 
architect of profound skill, not only displayed in many works, 
— of which the Church of St. Francis, at Rimini, is the most 
admired, 3 — but in a theoretical treatise, De re aedificatoria, 
published posthumously in 1485. It has been called the only 
work on architecture which we can place on a level with that 
of Vitruvius, and by some has been preferred to it. Alberti 
had deeply meditated the remains of Roman antiquity, and 

* Bouterwek, Geschichte der Deutschen engrarings are found. is the edition of 
Poesie, Ix. 857-867 ; Heinsius, Lehrbuch Dante by Landino, published at Florence 
der Sprachwtesenschaft. ir. 125. in 1481. See Brunet, Manuel da Libraire ; 

* A beautiful copy of this edition, pre- Dibdin's Bibl. ; Spencer, &e. 

seated to Mocenigo, Doge of Venice, is in * [Let me add that of St. Andrew at 

the British Museum. The diagrams, es- Mantua, worthy of comparison with the 

pedally those which represent solids, are best of the sixteenth century, and free 

better than in most of our modern editions from the excessiTe decoration by which 

of Euclid. I will take this opportunity of they often lose sight both of pure taste and 

mentioning, that the earliest book in which religious effect. — 1847.] 
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endeavored to derive from them general theorems of beauty, 
variously applicable to each description of buildings. 1 

112. This great man seems to have had two impediments to 
his permanent glory : one, that he came a few years too soon 
into the world, before his own language was become polished, 
and before the principles of taste in art had been wholly 
developed; the other, that, splendid as was his own genius, 
there were yet two men a little behind, in the presence of 
whom his star has paled ; men not superior to Alberti in uni- 
versality of mental powers, but in their transcendency and 
command over immortal fame. Many readers will have per- 
ceived to whom I allude, — Leonardo da Vinci, and Michael 
Angelo. 

113. None of the writings of Leonardo were published till 
Leonardo more than a century after his death ; and, indeed, the 
d» vinci. mogt remarkable of them are still in manuscript. 
We cannot, therefore, give him a determinate place under this, 
rather than any other decennium ; but, as he was born in 1452, 
we may presume his mind to have been in full expansion 
before 1490. His Treatise on Fainting is known as a very 
early disquisition on the rules of the art. But his greatest 
literary distinction is derived from those short fragments of 
his unpublished writings, that appeared not many years since ; 
and which, according at least to our common estimate of the 
age in which he lived, are more like revelations of physical 
truths vouchsafed to a single mind, than the superstructure of 
its reasoning upon any established basis. The discoveries 
which made Galileo and Kepler and Maestlin and Mauroly- 
cus and Castelli, and other names, illustrious, the system of 
Copernicus, the very theories of recent geologers, are antici- 
pated by Da Vinci, within the compass of a few pages, not 
perhaps in the most precise language, or on the most conclu- 
sive reasoning, but so as to strike us with something like the 
awe of preternatural knowledge. In an age of so much dog- 
matism, he first laid down the grand principle of Bacon, 
that experiment and observation must be the guides to 
just theory in the investigation of nature. If any doubt could 
be harbored, not as to the right of Leonardo da Vinci to stand 
as the first name of the fifteenth century, which is beyond all 
doubt, but as to his originality in so many discoveries, which 

i Oomi«u,ll. laOj Tiraboacfai, YiL 880. 
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probably no one man, especially in such circumstances, has 
ever made, it must be on an hypothesis, not very untenable, 
that some parts of physical science had already attained a 
height which mere books do not record. The extraordinary 
works of ecclesiastical architecture in the middle ages, especi- 
ally in the fifteenth century, as well as those of Toscanelli 
and Fioravanti, which we have mentioned, lend some counte- 
nance to this opinion. Leonardo himself speaks of the earth's 
annual motion, in a treatise that appears to have been written 
about 1510, as the opinion of many philosophers in his age. 1 



* The manuscripts of Leonardo da Vinci, 
now at Paris, are the justification of what 
has been said in the text. A short account 
of them was giren by Venturi, who designed 
to have published a part ; but, haying re- 
linquished that intention, the fragments 
he has made known are the* more impor- 
tant. As they are Tory remarkable, and 
not, I believe, very generally known, I shall 
extract a few passages from his Essai sur 
les Ouvrages physico-math6matiques de 
Leonard de Vinci. Paris, 1797. 

" En mecanique, Vinci connalssait, en- 
tr'autres choses : 1. La theorie des forces 
appliquees obliquement au bras du levier ; 
2. La resistance respective des poutres ; 8. 
Lee loix du frottement donnees ensuite par 
Amontons; 4. Llnfluence du centre de 
gravite sur les corps en repos ou en 
mouvement ; 6. L'application du prindpe 
des vitesses virtuelles a plusieurs eas que 
la sublime analyse a porte de nos jours 4 
sa plus grande generality. Bans l'optique 
il decrivit la chambre obscure avant Porta, 
il expliqua avant Maurolycus la figure de 
lHmage du soleil dans un trou de forme 
anguleuse : il nous apprend la perspective 
aexienne, la nature des ombres colorees, 
les mouvemens de 11ris. les effete de la 
duree de l'impression visible, et plusieurs 
autres phenomena de Todil qu'on ne ren- 
contre point dans Vitellion. Enfln non 
seulement Vinci avalt remarqut tout ce 
que Castelli a dit un siecle apres lui sur le 
mouvement des eaux ; le premier me pa- 
rait meme dans cette partie superieur de 
beaucoup 4 l'autre, que l'ltalie cependant 
a regarde comme le fondateur de l'hydrau- 
lique. 

" H rant done placer Leonard 4 la tete 
do ceux qui se sont occupes des sciences 
physico-mRthematiques, et de la vraie me- 
thode d'etudier parmi les modernes : " p. 5. 

The first extract Venturi gives is enti- 
tled, On the descent of heavy bodies com- 
bined with the rotation of the earth. He 
here assumes the latter, and conceives that 
a body falling to the earth from the top of 
a tower would have a compound motion, 
In consequence of the terrestrial rotation. 



Venturi thinks that the writings of Nicolas 
de Cusa had set men on speculating con- 
cerning this before the time of Copernicus. 

Vinci had very extraordinary lights as 
to mechanical motions. He says plainly 
that the time of descent on inclined planes 
of equal height is as their length ; that a 
body descends along the arc of a circle 
sooner than down the chord ; and that a 
body descending an inclined plane will re- 
ascend with the same velocity as if it had 
fallen down the height. He frequently 
repeats that every body weighs in the di- 
rection of its movement, and weighs the 
more in the ratio of its velocity ; by weight 
evidently meaning what we call force. He 
applies this to the centrifugal force of bo- 
dies in rotation : " Pendant tout ce temps 
eile pese sur la direction de son mouve- 
ment. 

" Lorsqu'on employe une machine quel- 
conque pour mouvoir un corps grave, 
toutes les parties de la machine qui ont un 
mouvement egal 4 celui du corps grave 
ont une charge eg&le au poids entier du 
meme corps. Si la partie qui est le moteur 
a, dans le meme temps, plus de mouvement 
que le corps mobile, eile aura plus de puis- 
sance que le mobile ; ct cola d'autant plus 
qu'elle se mouvra plus vite que les corps 
meme. Si la partie qui est le moteur a 
moins de vttesse que le mobile, eile aura 
d'autant moins de puissance que ce mo- 
bile." If in this passage there is not the 
perfect luminousness of expression we 
should find in the best modern books, it 
seems to contain the philosophical theory 
of motion as unequivocally as any of them. 

Vinci had a better notion of geology 
than most of his contemporaries, and saw 
that the sea had corerod the mountains 
which contained shells : u Ces coquillages 
ont v6cu dans le meme endroit lorsque 
l'eau de la mer le recouvrait. Les bancs, 
par la suite des temps, ont ete reconverts 
par d -autres couches de limon de differen- 
tee hauteurs ; ainsi, les coqullles ont ete 
enclavees sous le bourbier amoncel6 au 
dessus, jusqu'4 sortir de l'eau." He seems 
to have had an idea of the elevation of the 
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114. The year 1494 is distinguished by an edition of Mu- 
saeus, generally thought the first work from the press established 
at Venice by Aldus Manutius, who had settled there in 1489. 1 



continents, though he gives an unintelli- 
gible reason for it. 

He explained the obscure light of the 
unillumiuated part of the moon by the 
reflection of the earth, as Mssetlin did long 
after, lie understood the camera obscura, 
and describes its effect, lie percdred that 
respirable air must support flame : — 
" Lorsque Pair nest pas dans un etat 
propre a receroir la flamme, il n'y peut 
Tirre ni flamme ni aucun animal terrestre 
ouaerien. Aucun animal ne peut Tirre 
dans un endroit oi la flamme ne rit pas." 

Vinci's obsenrations on the conduct of 
the understanding are also very much be- 
yond his time. 1 extract a few of them. 

"II est toujour* bon pour Pentende- 
ment d'acquerir des connakuances quelles 
queues soient ; on pourra ensuite choisir 
lea bonnes et ecarter les inutile*. 

'* L Interprets des artifices de la nature, 
c'est Pexperience. Bile ne se trompe ja- 
mais ; c'est notre jugement qui quelque- 
fois se trompe lui-meme, parcequ*il ■ 'at- 
tend a des effete auxquels Pexperience se 
refuse. II faut consulter Pexperience, en 
rarier les drconstancej jusqu'i ce que 
nous en ayons tire des regies generales ; 
car c'cst elle qui fournit les rraies regies. 
Mais a quoi bon ces regies, me dires-rous ? 
Je re ponds qu t eUes nous diligent dans les 
recherches de la nature et les operations 
de Part. Biles empechent que nous ne 
nous abuskms nous-memes ou les autre*, 
en nous promettant des resultats que 
nous ne saurions obtenir. 

u II n'y a point de certitude dans les 
sciences oi on ne peut pas appliquer 
quelque partie des mathematiques, ou 
qui n'en dependent pas de quelque ma- 
niere. 

44 Dans Petude des sciences qui tiennent 
aux mathematiques, ceux qui ne consul- 
tent pas la nature, mats les auteurs, ne 
soot pas les enfans de la nature ; je dirais 
qu'ile n'en soot que les petits Ills: die 
seule, en effet, est le tnaitre des rrais 
geniss, Mais royes k sottise ! on ss 



moqne d*un homme qui afanera mieux 
apprendre de la nature elle-meme, que 
dies auteurs, qui n'en sont que les ciercs." 
Is not this the precise tone of Lord Bacon ? 

Vinci says m another place : 4 * Mon des- 
sein est de citer d'abonl Pexperience, et 
de demontrer ensuite pourquoi les corps 
sont contraints d'agir de telle maniere. 
C'est la methode qu'on doit obserrer dans 
les recherches des phenomenon de la 
nature. 11 est Men rrai que la nature 
commence par le raisonnement, et Unit 
par Pexperience ; mais n'importe, ii nous 
faut prendre la route opposes : comme 
j'ai dit, nous derons commencer par Pex- 
perience, et ttcher par son moyen d'eu 
decourrir la raison." 

lie ascribes the deration of the equa- 
torial waters abore the polar to the heat 
of the sun : " Biles entrent en moure- 
ment de tons les cotes de cette eminence 
aqueuse pour retablir leur spheric! te 
parfalte.'' This is not the true cause of 
the deration ; but by what means could 
be know the fact ! 

Vinci understood fortification well, and 
wrote upon it. Since in our time, be says, 
artillery has four times the power it used 
to hare, it is necessary that the fortifica- 
tion of towns should be strengthened in 
the same proportion. He was employed 
on sereral great works of engineering. So 
wonderful was the rariety of power in thto 
miracle of nature, for we hare not men- 
tioned, that his Last Supper, at Milan, is 
the earliest of the great pictures in Italy ; 
and that some productions of his easd Tie 
with those of Raphael. His only published 
work, the Treatise on Painting, does him 
injustice : it is an ill-arranged compilation 
from sereral of his manuscripts. That 
the extraordinary works, of which this 
note contains an account, hare not been 
published entire and in their original 
language, is much to be regretted by all 
who know how to renerate so great a 
genius as Leonardo da Vinci. 

* The Brotemata of Orcnstantin* Las- 
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In the course of about twenty years, with some inter- 
ruption, he gave to the world several of the prin- ^din* 
cipal Greek authors ; and though, as we have seen, Greek 
not absolutely the earliest printer in that language, on8, 
he so far excelled all others in the number of his editions, 
that he may be justly said to stand at the head of the list It 
is right, however, to mention that Zarot had printed Hesiod 
and Theocritus in one volume, and also Isocrates, at Milan, 
in 1493 ; that the Anthologia appeared at Florence in 1494; 
Lucian and Apollonius Rhodius in 1496; the Lexicon of Sui- 
das at Milan in 1499. About fifteen editions of Greek works, 
without reckoning Craston's Lexicon and several grammars, 
had been published before the close of the century. 1 The 
most remarkable of the Aldine editions are the Aristotle, in 
five volumes, the first bearing the date of 1495, the last of 
1498; and nine plays of Aristophanes in the latter year. In 
this Aristophanes, and perhaps in other editions of this time, 
Aldus had fortunately the assistance of Marcus Musurus, 
one of the last, but by no means the least eminent, of the- 
Greeks who transported their language to Italy. Musurus 
was now a public teacher at Padua. John Lascaris, son, per- 
haps, of Constant ine, edited the Anthologia at Florence. It 
may be doubted whether Italy had as yet produced any 
scholar, unless it were Varino, more often called Phavorinus, 
singly equal to the task of superintending a Greek edition. 
His Thesaurus* Cornucopiae, a collection of thirty-four gram- 
matical tracts in Greek, printed 1496, may be an exception. 
The Etymologicum Magnum, Venice, 1499, being a lexicon 
with only Greek explanations, is supposed to be chiefly due 
to Musurus. Aldus had printed Craston's Lexicon in 1497, 
with the addition of an index : this has often been mistaken 
for an original work. 8 

115. The state of Italy was not so favorable as it had been 
to the advancement of philosophy. After the expul- Decu^ ^ 
sion of the Medici from Florence, in 1494, the Pla- taming in 
tonic Academy was broken up ; and that philosophy ^' 

caris. printed by Aldus, bears date Feb., (Leo X., ch. xi.) says, " it was recetred 

1494. which seems to mean 1496. But with such aridity, that Erasmus, on in- 

the Muaaeus has no date, nor the Galeo- quiring for it in the year 1499, found that 

myomachia, a Greek poem by one Theo- not a copy of this impression remained 

dorus Prodromus. Kenouard, Hist, do unsold." I hare giren, a little below, a 

l'lmprimerie des Aides. different construction to these words of 

1 The Grammar of Urbano Valeriano Erasmus. 

was first printed in 1497. It is in Greek * Kenouard; Roacoe's Leo X., ch. xL 
and Latin) and of extreme rarity. Boecoe 
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never found again a friendly soil in Italy, though Ficinus had 
endeavored to keep it up by a Latin translation of Plotinus. 
Aristotle and his followers began now to regain the ascendant. 
Perhaps it may be thought that even polite letters were not so 
flourishing as they had been ; no one at least yet appeared 
to fill the place of Hennolaus Barbarus, who died in 1493, or 
Politian, who followed him the next year. 

116. Hennolaus Barbarus was a noble Venetian, whom 
Efonnoiwi Europe agreed to place next to Politian in critical 
Bart * ru »- learning, and to draw a line between them and any 
third name. " No time, no accident, no destiny," says an en- 
thusiastic scholar of the next age, "will ever efface their 
remembrance from the hearts of the learned." 1 Erasmus calls 
him a truly great and divine man. He filled many honorable 
offices for the republic; but lamented that they drew him 
away from that learning for which he says he was born, and 
to which alone he was devoted. 8 Yet Hennolaus is but 
faintly kept in mind at the present day. In his Latin style, 
with the same fault as Politian, an affectation of obsolete 
words, he is less flexible and elegant But his chief merit 
was in the restoration of the text of ancient writers. He 
boasts that he had corrected above five thousand passages in 
Pliny's natural history, and more than three hundred in the 
very brief geography of Pomponius Mela. Hardouin, how- 
ever, charges him with extreme rashness in altering passages 
he did not understand. The pope had nominated Hennolaus 
to the greatest post in the Venetian Church, the patriarchate 
of Aqwleia ; but his mortification at finding that the senate 
refused to concur in the appointment is said to have hastened 
his death. 8 

117. A Latin poet, once of great celebrity, Baptista Man- 
tuan, seems to fall within this period as fitly as any 
Mantuan. ^^ th^gh several of his poems had been sepa- 
rately printed before, and their collective publication was not 

1 " Habuit nostra htee etas bonarum qui ante eos opttmi meriti foere. Itaque 

literarum proeeres duos, Hermolaum immortalem ribi gloriam, immortale decus 

Barbarum atque Angelum Politianum: paraverunt. manebitque semper in om- 

Deum immortalem! quam acri judiclo, niton cruditorum peetoribus consecrata 

quanta facundia, quanta Hnguaruxn, Hermolai et Politiani memoria, nullo aevo, 

quanta dlsciplinarum omnium scientia nullo casu, nullo &toabolenda." — Brixeus 

prtDditos! Hi Latinam linguam jampri- Erasmo in Erasm., Eplst. eexii. 

dam squalentem et multa barbariei rubi- * Meinere. ii. 200. 

gine exesam, ad pristinum rerocare nlto- * Bavle; Niceron, toI. adr.; Thaboschi, 

rem conati sunt, atque 1111s suns profecto Til. 168 ; Cornlani, iii. 197 J Heeren, p. 

eonatus non lufelicltor cessit, suntque illi 274. 
ie TAtina lingua tarn bene meriti, quam 
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till 1513. Editions recur very frequently in the bibliography 
of Italy and Germany. He was, and long continued to be, 
the poet of schoolrooms. Erasmus says that he would be 
placed by posterity not much below Virgil ; l and the Mar- 
quis of Mantua, anticipating this suffrage, erected their 
statues side by side. Such is the security of contemporary 
compliments ! Mantuan has long been utterly neglected, and 
does not find a place in most selections of Latin poetry. His 
Eclogues and Silv® are said to be the least bad of his nume- 
rous works. He was among the many assailants of the 
church, or at least the court of Rome; and this animosity 
inspired him with some bitter, or rather vigorous, invectives. 
But he became afterwards a Carmelite friar. 3 Marullus, a 
Greek by birth, has obtained a certain reputation for his 
Latin poems, which are of no great value. 

118. A far superior name is that of Fontanus, to whom, if 
we attend to some critics, we must award the palm 
above all Latin poets of the fifteenth century. If I 
might venture to set my own taste against theirs, I should not 
agree to his superiority over Politian. His hexameters are 
by no means deficient in harmony, and may perhaps be more 
correct than those of his rival, but appear to me less pleasing 
and poetical. His lyric poems are, like too much modern 
Latin, in a tone of languid voluptuousness ; and ring changes 
on the various beauties of his mistress, and the sweetness of 
her kisses. The few elegies of Pontanus, among which that 
addressed to his wife, on the prospect of peace, is the best 
known, fall very short of the admirable lines of Politian on 
the death of Ovid. Pontanus wrote some moral and political 
essays in prose, which are said to be full of just observations 
and sharp satire on the court of Rome, and written in a style 
which his contemporaries regarded with admiration. They 
were published in 1490. Erasmus, though a parsimonious 
distributor of praise to the Italians, has acknowledged their 
merit in the Ciceronianus. 8 

1 u Et nisi me fallit augurlum, erit, erit in Cannlna illustrium Poetarum Italo- 

aliquando Baptiata suo conciye gloril cele- rum, Horent., 1719, are but indifferent, 

brita toque non ita multo. inferior, simul I doubt, however, whether that volumi- 

lnvidlom anni detraxerint."— Append, ad nous collection has been made with much 

Erasm., Epist. cccxcv. (edit. Lugd.). It is taste; and his satire on the see of Rome 

not conceivable that Erasmus meant this would certainly be excluded, whatever 

literally ; but the drift of the letter is to might be its merit. Corniani has given 

encourage the reading of Christian poets, an extract, better than what I have seen 

* Corniani. iii., 148 ; Niceron, vol. xxvii. of Mantuan. 
Buekof Mantuan 's eclogues as are printed * Roscoo, Leo X., ch. U. and xx.; Ntoe- 
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119. Pontanus presided at this time over the Neapolitan 
Neapolitan Academy, a dignity which he had attained upon the 
Aawtem J r - death of Beccatelli, in 1471. This was, after the 
decline of the Roman and the Florentine academies, by far 
the most eminent re-union of literary men in Italy ; and, 
though it was long conspicuous, seems to have reached its 
highest point in the last years of this century, under the 
patronage of the mild Frederic of Aragon, and during that 
transient calm which Naples was permitted to enjoy between 
the invasions of Charles VIII. and Louis XII. That city and 
kingdom afforded many lovers of learning and poetry, some of 
them in the class of its nobles ; each district being, as it were, 
represented in this academy by one or more of its distin- 
guished residents. But other members were associated from 
different parts of Italy ; and the whole constellation of names 
is still brilliant, though some have grown dim by time. The 
House of Este, at Ferrara, were still the liberal patrons of 
genius; none more eminently than their reigning marquis, 
Hercules I. And not less praise is due to the families who 
held the principalities of Urbino and Mantua. 1 

120. A poem now appeared in Italy, well deserving of 
BoJardo attention for its own sake, but still more so on ac- 
count of the excitement and direction it gave to one 

of the most famous poets that ever lived. Matteo Maria 
Boiardo, Count of Scandiano, a man esteemed and trusted at 
the court of Ferrara, amused his leisure in the publication of 
a romantic poem, for which the stories of Charlemagne and 
his paladins, related by one who assumed the name of Turpin, 
and already woven into long metrical narrations, current at 
the end of the fourteenth and during the fifteenth century in 
Italy, supplied materials, which are almost lost in the original 
inventions of the author. The first edition of this poem is 
without date, but probably in 1495. The author, who died 
the year before, left it unfinished at the ninth canto of the 

ron, toI. Yiil. ; Corniani ; Tiraboscbl. quidem Pontano erenlsM arbitror. Quaa 

" Pontanus cum ilia quatuor complecti prima quaqne inventione arrteteent, iia 

gumma cura conatus sit, nervum dico, plura postea, dum recognosceret, addita. 

nunieros, candorem, Yenustatem, profecto atque ipals potius cannlnibus, quam fiibi 

eat omnia consecutu*. Quintvmi autem peperciaee." — Scallger de re poetica (apud 

illad quod est horum omnium veluti Blount). 

vita qiuedam. modum inteiligo, penitua l lloecoe's Leo X., ch. ii. Thia contain* 

ignoravit. Aiunt Virgilium cum multos an excellent account of the state of litem- 

Tenus matutino calore efludisset, pome- ture in Italy about the close of the cen> 

ridianis horis novo judlcio solitum ad tury 
paucorum numerum reYocaxe. Contra 
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third book. Agostini, in 1516, published a continuation, 
indifferently executed, in three more books ; but the real 
complement of the Innamorato is the Furioso. 1 The Or- 
lando Innamorato of Boiardo has hitherto not received that 
share of renown which seems to be its due : overpowered by 
the splendor of Ariosto's poem, and almost set aside in its 
original form by the improved edition or remaking (rifacci- 
mento), which Berni afterwards gave, it has rarely been 
sought or quoted, even in Italy. 2 

121. The style is uncouth and hard ; but, with great defects 
of style, which should be the source of perpetual q^^^ 
delight, no long poem will be read ; and it has of his 
been observed by Ginguene with some justice, that poem ' 
Boiardo's name is better remembered, though his original 
poem may have been more completely neglected, through 
the process to which Berni has subjected it In point of 
novel invention and just keeping of character, especially the 
latter, he has not been surpassed by his illustrious follower, 
Ariosto ; and whatever of this we find in the Orlando Inna- 
morato is due to Boiardo alone ; for Berni has preserved the 
sense of almost every stanza. The imposing appearance of 
Angelica at the court of Charlemagne, in the first canto, 
opens the poem with a splendor rarely equalled, with a 
luxuriant fertility of invention, and with admirable art ; 
judiciously presenting the subject in so much singleness, 
that, amidst all the intricacies and episodes of the story, the 
reader never forgets the incomparable Princess of Albracca. 
The latter city, placed in that remote Cathay which Marco 
Polo had laid open to the range of fancy, and its siege by 
Agrican's innumerable cavalry, are creations of Boiardo's 
most inventive mind. Nothing in Ariosto is conceived so 
nobly, or so much in the true genius of romance. Castelvetro 
asserts that the names Gradasso, Mandricardo, Sobrino, and 
others which Boiardo has given to his imaginary characters, 
belonged to his own peasants of Scandiano ; and some have 
improved upon this by assuring us, that those who take the 
pains to ascertain the fact may still find the representatives 

i Fontanlni, dell' eloqnemm Italian*, deceived In fancying that "the rimplfcHy 

edit, di Zeno, p. 270. of the original has caused it to be preferred 

* See my friend Mr. PanhM'i excellent to the aame work, as altered or reformed 

introduction to his edition of the Orlando by Francesco Berni."— life of Leo X., 

Innamorato. This poem had never been oh. ii. 
reprinted eJnoe 1514 ; so much was Roecoe 
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of these sonorous heroes at the plough, which, if the story 
were true, ought to be the case. 1 But we may give him 
credit for talent enough to invent those appellations; he hardly 
found an Albracca on his domains; and those who grudge 
him the rest, acknowledge that, in a moment of inspiration, 
while hunting, the name of Rodomont occurred to his mind. 
We know how finely Milton, whose ear pursued, almost to 
excess, the pleasure of harmonious names, and who loved to 
expatiate in these imaginary regions, has alluded to Boiardo's 
poem in the Paradise Regained. The lines are perhaps the 
most musical he has ever produced : — 

'* Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp, 
When Agrican with all his Northern powers 
Besieged Albracca. as romances tell, 
The city of Gallapnron, from thence to win 
The fairest of her sex Angelica, 
His daughter, sought by many prowest knights, 
Both paynim and the peers of Charlemagne. 1 * * 

122. The Mamhriano of Francesco Bello, surnamed II 
Tnaoeseo Cieco, another poem of the same romantic class, was 
BeUo< published posthumously in 1497. Apostolo Zeno, 
as quoted by Roscoe, attributes the neglect of the Mambriano 
to its wanting an Ariosto to continue its subject, or a Berni 
to reform its style. 8 But this seems a capricious opinion. 
Bello composed it at intervals to amuse the courtiers of the 
Marquis of Mantua. The poem, therefore, wants unity. " It 
is a re-union," says Mr. Panizzi, " of detached tales, without 
any relation to each other, except in so far as most of the 
same actors are before us." 4 We may perceive by this how 
little a series of rhapsodies, not directed by a controlling unity 
of purpose, even though the work of a single man, are likely 
to fall into a connected poem. But that a long poem, such as 
the greatest and most ancient of all, of singular coherence and 
subordination of parts to an end, should be framed from the 
random and insulated songs of a great number of persons, is 
almost as incredible as that the annals of Ennius, to use 

i CamiUo PeUegrino. In his famous con- introduce kino unknown to history, as 

troversy with the Academy of Florence on this deetroyi toe probability required tor 

the respectire merits of Ariosto and Tamo, his fiction, 

haying asserted this, they do not deny the * Book IH. 

(act, but say it stands on the authority of * Leo X., ch. H. 

Cutelretro. Opere di Tasso, 4to, ii. 94. * Panel's Introduction to Boiardo, p. 
The critic* held rather a pedantic doctrine, 890. He does not highly praise the poem, 
that, though the names of private men of which he gires an analysis with ex- 
may bt feigned, the poet has no right to tracts See, too, Glnguene. toL It. 
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Cicero's argument against the fortuitous origin of the world, 
should be formed by shaking together the letters of the 
alphabet. 

123. Near the close of the fifteenth century, we find a great 
increase of Italian poetry, to which the patronage Italian 
and example of Lorenzo had given encouragement. F^ t ^ d Iwar 
It is not easy to place within such narrow limits as f the 

a decennial period the names of writers whose pro- centur y- 
ductions were frequently not published, at least collectively, 
during their lives. Serafino d'Aquila, born in 1 466, seems to 
fall, as a poet, within this decade ; and the same may be said 
of Tibaldeo and Benivieni. Of these, the first is perhaps the 
best known : his verses are not destitute of spirit, but extrava- 
gance and bad taste deform the greater part. 1 Tibaldeo 
unites false thoughts with rudeness and poverty of diction. 
Benivieni, superior to either of these, is reckoned by Corniani 
a link between the harshness of the fifteenth and the polish of 
the ensuing century. The style of this age was far from the 
grace and sweetness of Petrarch ; forced in sentiment, low in 
choiee of words, deficient in harmony, it has been condemned 
by the voice of all Italian critics. 8 

124. A greater activity than before was now perceptible in 
the literary spirit of France and Germany. It was p^,^^ of 
also regularly progressive. The press of Paris gave learning i°n 
twenty-six editions of ancient Latin authors, nine J£|JJ^ d 
of which were in the year 1500. Twelve were pub- 
lished at Lyons. Deventer and Leipsic, especially the latter, 
which now took a lead in the German press, bore a part in 
this honorable labor, — a proof of the rapid and extensive 
influence of Conrad Celtes on that part of Germany. It is 
to be understood that a very large proportion, or nearly the 
whole, of the Latin editions printed in Germany were for 
the use of schools. 8 We should be warranted in drawing an 
inference as to the progress in literary instruction in these 
countries from the increase in the number of publications, 

* Bouterwek, Geaeh. der Ital. Poesle, the Eclogues of Galpurnius once, or per- 
1. 821 ; Corniani. haps twice. At Leipsic, the list is much 

* Corniani ; Muratorl, della perfetta longer, but, in great measure, of the same 
Poesia ; Cresdmbeni, Storia della rolgar kind : single treatises of Seneca or Cfcero, 
Poesia. or detached parte of Virgil, Horace, Orid, 

* A proof of this may be found in the sometimes rery short, as the Culex or the 
books printed at Deyenter from 1491 to Ibis, form, with not many exceptions, 
1600. They consisted of Virgil's Bucolics the Cisalpine classical bibliography of th» 
three times, Virgil's GeorgJcs twice, and fifteenth century. 
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small as that number still is, and trifling as some of them may 
appear. It may be accounted for by the gradual working of 
the schools at Munster and other places, which had now sent 
out a race of pupils well fitted to impart knowledge, in their 
turn to others ; and by the patronage of some powerful men, 
among whom the first place, on all accounts, is due to the 
Emperor Maximilian. Nothing was so likely to contribute to 
the intellectual improvement of Germany as the public peace 
of 1495, which put an end to the barbarous customs of the 
middle ages, not unaccompanied by generous virtues, but cer- 
tainly as incompatible with the steady cultivation of literature 
as with riches and repose. Yet there seems to be no proof 
that the Greek language had obtained much more attention ; 
no book connected with it is recprded to have been printed ; 
and I do not find mention that it was taught, even superfi- 
cially, in any university or school, at this time, though it 
might be conjectured without improbability. Reuchlin had 
now devoted his whole thoughts to cabalistic philosophy and 
the study of Hebrew ; and Eichhorn, though not unwilling to 
make the most of early German learning, owns that, at the 
end of the century, no other person had become remarkable 
for a skill in Greek. 1 

125. Two men, however, were devoting incessant labor to 
^^ the acquisition of that language at Paris, for whom 
was reserved the glory of raising the knowledge of it 
in Cisalpine Europe to a height which Italy could not attain. 
These were Erasmus and Budseus. The former, who had 
acquired as a boy the mere rudiments of Greek under Hegius 
at De venter, set himself in good earnest to that study about 
1499 ; hiring a teacher at Paris, old Hermonymus of Sparta, 



t Eichhorn, ill. 288. This section in 
Hehhorn is valuable, bat exhibits some 
trfcat of precision. 

Reuchlin had been very diligent in pur- 
chasing Greek manuscripts. But these 
were Terr scarce, even in Italy. A cor- 
respondent of his, Streler by name, one 
of the young men who went from Ger- 
many to Florence for education, tells 
him, in J491, " Nullos librae Graces bio 
renales ragerjp ; " and again, " De Grads 
libris coemendis hoc sdas ; fui penes 
omnes hie librarlos, nihil horum prorsus 
reperio." — Bpist. ad Beuchl. (1662), fol. 7. 
In fact, Reuchlln's own library was so 
large as to astonish the Italian scholars 
when they saw the catalogue, who plainly 
owned they could not procure such books 



themselves. They had, of course, been 
originally purchased in Italy, unless we 
suppose some to hare been brought by 
way of Hungiry. 

It is not to be imagined that the libra- 
ries of ordinary scholars were to be com- 
pared with that of Reuchlin. probably 
more opulent than most of them. The 
early printed books of Italy, even the 
most indispensably were very scarce, — at 
least in France. A Greek grammar was a 
rarity at Paris in 1499. n Grammaticen 
Grascam," says Erasmus to a correspon- 
dent, " tummo studio vestigavi, ut emp- 
tam tibi mitterem, sod jam utraquo diven- 
dita fucrat, et Constantini qu» dicitur, 
quseque Urbini." — Epist. Ux.; see, too. 
Epbt. lxxiil. 
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of whose extortion he complains : but he was little able to 
pay any thing ; and his noble endurance of privations for thu 
sake of knowledge deserved the high reward of glory that it 
received. " I have given my whole soul," he says, " to Greek 
learning; and, as soon as I get any money, I shall first msdiii- 
buy Greek books, and then clothes." l "If any new p 5 ™*- 
Greek book comes to hand, I would rather pledge my cloak 
than not obtain it; especially if it be religious, such as a 
Psalter or a Gospel." * It will be remembered, that the books 
of which he speaks must have been frequently manuscripts. 

126. Budaeus, in his proper name Bude, nearly of the same 
age as Erasmus, had relinquished every occupation BndJM1- . 
for intense labor in literature. In an interesting his early' 
letter, addressed to Cuthbert Tunstall in 1517, giving ifcudk ** 
an account of his own early studies, he says that he learned 
Greek very ill from a bad master at Paris, in 1491. This 
was certainly Hermonymus, of whom Reuchlin speaks more 
favorably ; but he was not quite so competent a judge.* Some 
years afterwards, Budaeus got much better instruction ; 
"ancient literature having derived within a few years great 
improvement in France by our intercourse with Italy, and by 
the importation of books in both the learned languages." 
Lascaris, who now lived at the court of Charles VIII., having 
returned with him from the Neapolitan expedition, gave 
Budaeus some assistance, though not, according to the tatter's 
biographer, to any great extent. 

127. France had as yet no writer of Latin who could be 
endured in comparison with those of Italy. Robert 
Gaguin praises Fichet, rector of the Sorbonne, as not wan 
learned and eloquent, and the first who had taught JjJJJJ* to 
many to employ good language in Latin. The more 



* Epist. xxix. Gnece balbutiebat ; sed tails, nt neque 

* Eplst. Mil. potuisset docere si Yolulsset, Deque to- 

* Hody (de Qneds illustribus, p. 288) luisset si potuisset. Itaque eoactus ipse 
thinks that the master of Budaeus could mini preceptor esse," &c. (A.D. 1524): I 
not have been Hermonvmus ; probably transcribe from Jortin, il. 419. Of Her- 
because the praise of Reuchlin seemed to monymus. it Is said by Beatus Rhenanus, 
him incompatible with the contemptuous in a letter to Reuchlin, that he was 
language of Budaeus. But Erasmus is " non tarn doctrraa quam patrla clarus." 
Tery explicit on this subject: "Ad Grsecas (Eplst. ad Reuchl., fol. 62.) Roy, in his 
literas utcunque puero degustatas jam life of Budnus, says, thai the latter, 
grandior redii ; hoc est, annos natus plus baring paid Hermonymus five hundred 
minus trlginta, sed turn cum apud nos gold pieces, and read Homer and other 
nulla QrsDoorum codicum es»t copia, books with him, " nihUo docttor est fro- 
neque minor penuria doctorum. Lute- tus." 

Urn tantum unus Georgius Hermonymus 
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certain glory of Fichet is to have introduced the art of print- 
ing into France. Gaguin himself enjoyed a certain reputation 
for his style, and his epistles have been printed. He possessed, 
at least, what is more important, a love of knowledge, and 
an elevated way of thinking. But Erasmus says of him, that, 
u whatever he might have been in his own age, he would now 
scarcely be reckoned to write Latin at all." If we could rely 
on a panegyrist of Fau3tus Andrelinus, an Italian who came 
about 1489 to Paris, and was authorized, in conjunction with 
one Balbi, and with Cornelio Vitelli, to teach in the univer- 
sity, 1 he was the man who brought polite literature into 
France, and changed ita barbarism for classical purity. But 
Andrelinus, who is best known as a Latin poet of by no means 
a high rank, 6eems not to merit this commendation. What- 
ever his capacities of teaching may have been, we have little 
evidence of his success. Yet the number of editions of Latin 
authors published in France during this decade proves some 
diffusion of classical learning; and we must admit the circum- 
stance to be quite decisive of the inferiority of England. 

128. A gleam of light, however, now broke out there. We 
D»wn of **ave seen a l rea ^y> that a few, even in the last years 
Greek of Henry VL, had overcome all obstacles in order to 
j£J2aEl in drink at the fountain-head of pure learning in Italy. 
One or two more names might be added for the inter- 
vening period; Milling, Abbot of Westminster, and Selling, 
prior of a convent at Canterbury. 2 It is reported by Polydore 
Virgil, and is proved by Wood, that Cornelio Vitelli, an 
Italian, came to Oxford, about 1488, in order to give that 
most barbarous university some notion of what was going 
forward on the other side of the Alps ; and it has been pro- 
bably conjectured, or rather may be assumed, that he there 
imparted the rudiments of Greek to William Grocyn. 3 It is 

* This I find quoted In Betttaelll, Riser- alter 1480, far from returning in 1460, as 

gtmento d' Italia, i. 250 ; see also Bayle, Warton has said, with his usual indiffer- 

and Biogr. Univ., art. "Andrelini." They once to anachronisms, 

were only allowed to teach for one hour * Polydore says nothing about Vitelli 's 

in the evening, — the jealousy of the logi- teaching Greek; though Knight, in his 

clans not having subsided. Crovier, iv. Life of Colet, translates bona litertr. 

489. " Greek and Latin." But the following 

1 Warton, ill. 247; Johnson's Life of passages seems decisive as to Groc>n's 

Linacre. p. 5. This is mentioned on early studies in the Greek language : 

Selling's monument now remaining in " Grocinus, qui prima Gnecse et Lnthuc 

Canterbury Cathedral: — linguae rudiment* in Britannia haut-it, 

44 Doctor theologus Selling Grseca atque mox solidiorem iisdem operam sub De 

Latina metrio Chalcondyle et Politiano praeecp- 

Llngua perdoctus." toribus in Italia hausit." — Lilly, Klogk 

Belling, howerer, did not go to Italy till Virorum Doctorum, in Knight's life of 
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certain, at least, that Grocyn had acquired some insight into 
that language before he took a better course, and, travelling 
into Italy, became the disciple of Chalcondyles and Politian. 
He returned home in 1491, and began to communicate his 
acquisitions, though chiefly to deaf ears, teaching in Exeter 
College at Oxford. A diligent emulator of Grocyn, but some 
years younger, and, like him, a pupil of Politian and Hermo- 
laus, was Thomas Linacre, a physician ; but, though a first 
edition of his translation of Galen has been supposed to have 
been printed at Venice in 1498, it seems to be ascertained 
that none preceded that of Cambridge in 1521. His only 
contribution to literature in the fifteenth century was a transla- 
tion of the very short mathematical treatise of Proclus on the 
Sphere, published in a volume of ancient writers on astrono- 
my, by Aldus Manutius, in 1499. 1 

129. Erasmus paid his first visit to England in 1497, and 
was delighted with every thing that he found, especi- ^^^ 
ally at Oxford. In an epistle dated Dec. 5 th, after come* to 
praising Grocyn, Colet, and Linacre to the skies, he Bn « taIML 
says of Thomas More, who could not then have been eighteen 
years old, "What mind was ever framed by nature more 
gentle, more pleasing, more gifted ? — It is incredible what a 
treasure of old books is found here far and wide. — There is 
so much erudition, not of a vulgar and ordinary kind, but 
recondite, accurate, ancient, both Latin and Greek, that you 
would not seek any thing in Italy but the pleasure of travel- 
ling." 2 But this letter is addressed to an Englishman, and the 
praise is evidently much exaggerated ; the scholars were few, 
and not more than three or four could be found, or at least 
could now be mentioned, who had any tincture of Greek, — 
Grocyn, Linacre, William Latimer, who, though an excellent 
scholar, never published any thing, and More, who had learned 

Colet, p. 24. And Erasmus as positively : in the university, as has Just been men- 

" Ipse Grocinus, cujus exemplum affera, tloned ; so that he could have little time, 

nonne primum in Anglia Oraecte lingua) if Polydorc's date of 1488 be risjht, for 

rudimenta didlcit? Post in ItalLun pro- giving much instruction at Oxford, 
fectus audivit summos viros, sed interim l Johnson's Life of Linacre, p. 152. 
lucro fuit ilia prius a qualibuscunque * " Thomas Mori ingenlo quid unquani 

cUdidsse." — Epist. occbdii. Whether the flnxit natura vel mollius. vel dulcius, vel 

qualtscunque were Vltelli or any one else, felicius ? . . . Mirum est dictu, quam hie 

this can leave no doubt as to the existence passim, quam dense vetcrum librorum 

of some Oreek instruction in England seged efflorescat . . . tautum eruditionis 

befbre Grocyn ; and as no one can be non illius protritae ac trivialis, sed recon- 

suggested, so far as appears, except Vi- ditco, exactae, antiques, Latinae Grsecaeque, 

telTT it seems reasonable to fix upon him ut jam Italiam nisi visendi gratia non 

as the first preceptor of Grocyn. Vitelli multum deeideres.'' — Epist. xlv. 
had returned to Pari* in 1489, and taught 

VOL. I. 10 
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at Oxford under Grocyn. 1 It should here be added, that, in 
1497, Terence was printed by Pynson, being the first edition 
of a strictly classical author in England ; though Boethius 
had already appeared with Latin and English on opposite 
pages. 

130. In 1500 was printed at Paris the first edition of Eras- 
He pub- nrns's Adages, doubtless the chief prose work of this 
iuh<» his century beyond the limits of Italy : but this edition 
Adae8 "' should, if possible, be procured, in order to judge, 
with chronological exactness, of the state of literature ; for, as 
his general knowledge of antiquity, and particularly of Greek, 
which was now very slender, increased, he made vast addi- 
tions. The Adages, which were now about eight hundred, 
amounted in his last edition to 4151 ; not that he could find so 
many which properly deserve that name, but the number is 
made up by explanations of Latin and Greek idioms, or even 
of single words. He declares himself, as early as 1504, 
ashamed of the first edition of his Adages, which already 
seemed meagre and imperfect 2 Erasmus had been preceded, 
in some measure, by Polydore Virgil, best known as the his- 
torian of this country, where he resided many years as collec- 
tor of Papal dues. He published a book of Adages, which 
must have been rather a juvenile, and is a superficial, produc- 
tion, at Venice in 1498. 

131. The Castilian poets of the fifteenth century have been 
Romant i collectively mentioned on a former occasion. Bouter- 
JjjjjKtoor wek refers to the latter part of this age most of the 

pi ^ romances which turn upon Saracen story, and the 
adventures of u knights of Granada, gentlemen, though 
Moors." Sismondi follows him without perhaps much reflec- 
tion, and endeavors to explain what he might have doubted. 
Fear, he tliinks, having long ceased in the bosoms of the 
Castilian Christians, even before conquest had set its seal to 
their security, hate, the child of fear, had grown feebler ; and 
the romancers felt themselves at liberty to expatiate in the 

1 A letter of Colet to Erasmus, from know enough of the language. Knight, 
Oxford, in 1497, is written in the style on the other hand, maintain* that he 
of a man who was oonTersant with the learned it there under Grocyn and Lin- 
best Latin authors. Sir Thomas More's acre : hut this rests on no evidence ; and 
birth has not been placed by any biogra- we have seen that he gives a different 
pher earlier than 1480. account of his studies in Greek. Life of 

It has been sometimes asserted, on the Erasmus, p. 22. 

authority of Antony Wood, that Erasmus * Epist. cli. : " Jejunum atque inops 

taught Greek at Oxford : but there is no viderl ecepit, posteaquam Grams eolui 

foundation for this ; and, in fact, he did not auctorcs. " 
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rich field of Mohammedan customs and manners. These had 
already exercised a considerable influence over Spain. But 
this opinion seems hard to be supported ; nor do I find that 
the Spanish critics claim so much antiquity for the Moorish 
class of romantic ballads. Most of them, it is acknowledged, 
belong to the sixteenth, and some to the seventeenth century ; 
and the internal evidence is against their having been writ- 
ten before the Moorish wars had become matter of distant 
tradition. We shall, therefore, take no notice of the Spanish 
romance-ballads till we come to the age of Philip II., to which 
they principally belong. 1 

132. Bouterwek places in this decade the first specimens of 
the pastoral romance which the Gastilian language pastoni 
affords. 9 But the style is borrowed from a neighbor- «»»*«*• 
ing part of the peninsula, where this species of fiction seems 
to have been indigenous. The Portuguese nation cultivated 
poetry as early as the Castilian ; and we have seen that some 
is extant of a date anterior to the fourteenth century. But to 
the heroic romance they seem to have paid no regard : we do 
not find that it ever existed among them. Love chiefly occu- 
pied the Lusitanian muse ; and to trace that passion through 
all its labyrinths, to display its troubles in a strain of languid 
melancholy, was the great aim of every poet. This led to the 
invention of pastoral romances, founded on the ancient tradi- 
tions as to the felicity of shepherds and their proneness to 
love, and rendered sometimes more interesting for the time 
by the introduction of real characters and events under a 
slight disguise. 8 This artificial and effeminate sort of compo- 
sition, which, if it may now and then be not unpleasing, can- 
not fail to weary the modern .reader by its monotony, is due to 
Portugal, and, having been adopted in languages better known, 
became for a long time highly popular in Europe. 

133. The lyrical poems of Portugal were collected by Gar- 
cia de Resende, in the Cancioneiro Geral, published Portugn** 
in 1516. Some few of these are of the fourteenth }yTi ? 
century ; for we find the name of King Pedro, who poe ^* 
died in 1369. Others are by the Infant Don Pedro, son of 
John L, in the earlier part of the fifteenth. But a greater 
number belong nearly to the present or preceding decade, or 

i Bouterwek. p. 121 ; Slsmondi, ill. 222 ; » Bouterwek's Hist, of PortugMe Lite- 
Bomanott Moiuoos, Madr. 1828. rature, p. 48. 

* P. 128. 
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even to the ensuing age, commemorating the victories of the 
Portuguese in Asia. This collection is of extreme scarcity: 
none of the historians of Portuguese literature have seen it 
Bouterwek and Sismondi declare that they have caused search 
to he made in various libraries of Europe without success. 
There is, however, a copy in the British Museum; and M. 
Raynouard has given a short account of one that he had seen 
in the Journal des Savans for 1826. In this article, he 
observes that the Cancioneiro is a mixture of Portuguese and 
Spanish pieces. I believe, however, that very little Spanish 
will be found, with the exception of the poems of the Infante 
Pedro, which occupy some leaves. The whole number of 
poets is but one hundred and thirty-two, even if some names 
do not occur twice; which I mention, because it has been 
erroneously said to exceed considerably that of the Spanish 
Cancioneiro. The volume is in folio, and contains two hun- 
dred and twenty-seven leaves. The metres are those usual in 
Spanish ; some versos de arte mayor ; but the greater part in 
trochaic redondillas. I observed no instance of the assonant 
rhyme ; but there are several glosses, or, in the Portuguese 
word, grosas} The chief part is amatory ; but there are lines 
on the death of kings, and other political events. 3 

134. The Germans, if they did not as yet excel in the 
G«man higher department of typography, were by no means 
popular negligent of their own great invention. The books, 
if we include the smallest, printed in the empire 
between 1470 and the close of the century, amount to several 
thousand editions. A large proportion of these were in their 
own language. They had a literary public, as we may call it, 
not merely in their courts and universities, but in their respec- 
table middle class, the burghers of the free cities, and perhaps 
in the artisans whom they employed. Their reading was 
almost always with a serious end ; but no people so success- 
fully cultivated the art of moral and satirical fable. These, in 
many instances, spread with great favor through Cisalpine 
Europe. Among the works of this kind, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, two deserve mention : the Eulenspiegel, popular after- 

* Bouterwek, p. 80, has observed that longed to Mr. Heber, and was told to 
the Portuguese employ the glo*a, calling Mem*. Payne and Foes. It would pro- 
it volta. The word in the Cancioneiro is bably be found, on comparison, to contain 
grota. many of the pieces in the Cancioneiro 

* A manuscript collection of Portuguese Qeral ; but It is not a copy of it. 
lyric poetry of the fifteenth century be- 
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wards in England by the name of Howleglass ; and a superior 
and better known production, the NarrenschhT, or Ship of 
Fools, by Sebastian Brandt of Strasburg, the first edition of 
which is referred, by Brunet to the year 1494. The Latin 
translation, which bears the title of 1488 in an edition printed 
at Lyons, ought to be placed, according to the same biblio- 
grapher, ten years later ; a numeral letter having probably 
been omitted. It was translated into English by Barclay, and 
published early in 1509. It is a metrical satire on the follies 
of every class, and may possibly have suggested to Erasmus 
his Encomium Morise. But the idea was not absolutely new : 
the theatrical company established at Paris, under the name 
of Enfans de Sans Souci, as well as the ancient office of jester 
or fool in our courts and castles, implied the same principle 
of satirizing mankind with ridicule so general, that every man 
should feel more pleasure from the humiliation of his neigh- 
bors than pain from his own. Brandt does not show much 
poetical talent : but his morality is clear and sound ; he keeps 
the pure and right-minded reader on his side ; and, in an age 
when little better came into competition, his characters of men, 
though more didactic than descriptive, did not fail to please. 
The influence such books of simple fiction and plain moral 
would possess over a people, may be judged by the delight 
they once gave to children, before we had learned to vitiate 
the healthy appetite of ignorance by premature refinements 
and stimulating variety. 1 

135. The historical literature of this century presents very 
little deserving of notice. The English writers of Historical 
this class are absolutely contemptible ; and, if some TOk,# 
annalists of good sense and tolerable skill in narration may be 
found on the continent, they are not conspicuous enough to 
arrest our regard in a work which designedly passes over 
that department of literature, so far as it is merely conversant 
with particular events. But the memoirs of Philip Philip de 
de Comines, which, though not published till 1529, Goa ^ M - 
must have been written before the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, are not only of a higher value, but almost make an 
epoch in historical literature. If Froissart, by his picturesque 
descriptions and fertility of historical invention, may be reck- 
oned the Livy of France, she had her Tacitus in Philip de 

* Bouterwek, ix. 882-354, t. 118 ; Hatnriuj, It. 118; Warton, HI. 74. 
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Comines. The intermediate writers, Monstrelet and his con- 
tinuators, have the merits of neither, certainly not of Comines. 
He is the first modern writer (or, if there had been any 
approach to an exception among the Italians, it has escaped 
my recollection) who in any degree has displayed sagacity in 
reasoning on the characters of men, and the consequences of 
their actions, or who has been able to generalize his observa- 
tion by comparison and reflection. Nothing of this could have 
been found in the cloister ; nor were the philologers of Italy 
equal to a task which required capacities and pursuits very 
different from their own. An acute understanding and much 
experience of mankind gave Comines this superiority : his life 
had not been spent over books ; and he is consequently free 
from that pedantic application of history which became com- 
mon with those who passed for political reasoners in the next 
two centuries. Yet he was not ignorant of former times ; and 
we see the advantage of those translations from antiquity, 
made during the last hundred years in France, by the use to 
which he turned them. 

136. The earliest printed treatise of algebra, till that of 
AMm. Leonardo Fibonacci was lately given to the press, 
was published in 1494, by Luca Pacioli di Borgo, a 
Franciscan, who taught mathematics in the University of 
Milan. This book is written in Italian, with a mixture of the 
Venetian dialect, and with many Latin words. In the first 
part he explains the rules of commercial arithmetic in detail, 
and is the earliest Italian writer who shows the principles of 
Italian book-keeping by double entry. Algebra he calls 
" I'arte maggiore, detta dal volgo la regola de la cosa," over 
" alghebra e almacabala," which last he explains by " restau- 
ratio et oppositio." The known number is called n° or numero ; 
co. or cosa stands for the unknown quantity whence algebra 
was sometimes called the cossic art. In the early Latin 
treatises, Res is used, or R., which is an approach to literal 
expression. The square is called censo or ce. ; the cube, cubo 
or cu. ; p. and m. stand for plus and minus. Thus 3co. p. Ace. 
m. bcu. p. 2ce.ce. m. 6n° would have been written for what 
would now be expressed 3x+4a^ — 5a^-f-2** — 6. Luca di 
Borgo's algebra goes as far as quadratic equations ; but, though 
he had very good notions on the subject, it does not appear 
that he carried the science much beyond the point where 
Leonard Fibonacci had left it three centuries before. And ito 
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principles were already familiar to mathematicians ; for Regi- 
omontanus, having stated a trigonometrical solution in the 
form of a quadratic equation, adds, "quod restat, pnecepta 
artis edocebunt." Luca di Borgo perceived, in a certain 
sense, the applicability of algebra to geometry ; observing that 
the rules as to surd roots are referable to incommensurable 
magnitudes. 1 

137. This period of ten years, from 1490 to 1500, will 
ever be memorable in the history of mankind. It is e^^ 
here that we usually close the long interval between from 1490 
the Roman world and this our modern Europe, *° 
denominated the Middle Ages. The conquest of Granada, 
which rendered Spain a Christian kingdom; the annexation 
of the last great fief of the French crown, Brittany, which 
made France an entire and absolute monarchy; the public 
peace of Germany ; the invasion of Naples by Charles VUL, 
which revealed the weakness of Italy, while it communicated 
her arts and manners to the Cisalpine nations, and opened the 
scene of warfare and alliances which may be deduced to the 
present day ; the discovery of two worlds by Columbus and 
Vasco de Grama, — all belong to this decade. But it is not, 
as we have seen, so marked an era in the progression of lite- 
rature. 

138. In taking leave of the fifteenth century, to which we 
have been used to attach many associations of reve- ^^ ^ 
rence, and during which the desire of knowledge fifteenth 
was, in one part of Europe, more enthusiastic and centuiy - 
universal than perhaps it has since ever been, it is natural to 
ask ourselves, what harvest had already rewarded their zeal 
and labor; what monuments of genius and erudition still 
receive the homage of mankind? 

139. No very triumphant answer can be given to this 
interrogation. Of the books then written, how few 

are read I Of the men then famous, how few are tun nearly 
familiar in our recollection ! Let us consider what ""K 1601 * 1 - 
Italy itself produced of any effective tendency to enlarge the 
boundaries of knowledge, or to delight the taste and fancy : 

1 Montucla; Kastner: Cossali; Hut- science considerably farther than either 
ton's Mathem. Diet., art. " Algebra." The the Greeks or the Arabians (though he 
last writer, and perhaps the first, had thinks they may probably hare derived 
never seen the book of Luca Pacioll. their notions of the science from the tor- 
Mr. Colebrooke, in his Indian Algebra^ mer), anticipating some of the discoveries] 
has shown that the Hindoos carried that of the sixteenth century. 
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The treatise of VaUa on Latin grammar, the miscellaneous 
observations of Politian on ancient authors, the commentaries 
of Landino and some other editors, the Platonic theology of 
Ficinus, the Latin poetry of Politian and Pontanus, the light 
Italian poetry of the same Politian and Lorenzo de* Medici, 
the epic romances of Pulci and Boiardo. Of these, Pulci 
alone, in an original shape, is still read in Italy, and by some 
lovers of that literature in other countries; and the Latin poets 
by a smaller number. If we look on the other side of the 
Alps, the catalogue is much shorter, or rather does not contain 
a single book, except Philip de Comines, that enters into the 
usual studies of a literary man. Froissart hardly belongs to 
the fifteenth century, his history terminating about 1400. The 
first undated edition, with a continuation by some one to 1498, 
was printed between that time and 1509, when the second 
appeared. 

140. If we come to inquire what acquisitions had been 
Summary ma ^ e between the years 1400 and 1500, we shall 
of its aoqut. find, that in Italy the Latin language was now writ- 

ons ' ten by some with elegance, and by most with tole- 
rable exactness and fluency: while, out of Italy, there had 
been perhaps a corresponding improvement, relatively to the 
point from which they started; the flagrant barbarisms of 
the fourteenth century having yielded before the close of the 
next to a more respectable, though not an elegant or exact, 
kind of style. Many Italians had now some acquaintance 
with Greek, which in 1400 had been hardly the case with 
any one ; and the knowledge of it was of late beginning to 
make a little progress in Cisalpine Europe. The French and 
English languages were become what we call more polished, 
though the difference in the former seems not to be very con- 
siderable. In mathematical science, and in natural history, 
the ancient writers had been more brought to light ; and a cer- 
tain progress had been made by diligent, if not very inventive, 
philosophers. We cannot say that metaphysical or moral 
philosophy stood higher than it had done in the time of the 
schoolmen. The history of Greece and Rome, and the anti- 
quities of the latter, were, of course, more distinctly known 
after so many years of attentive study bestowed on their 
principal authors; yet the acquaintance of the learned with 
those subjects was by no means exact or critical enough to 
save them from gross errors, or from becoming the dupes of 
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any forgery. A proof of this was furnished by the impos- 
tures of Annius of Viterbo, who, having published large 
fragments of Megasthenes, Berosus, Manetho, and a great 
many more lost historians, as having been discovered by him- 
self, obtained full credence at the time, which was not gene- 
rally withheld for too long a period afterwards, though the 
forgeries were palpable to those who had made themselves 
masters of genuine history. 1 

141. We should therefore, if we mean to judge accurately, 
not over-value the fifteenth century, as one in which Their im- 
the human mind advanced with giant strides in the P erfoctton ' 
kingdom of knowledge. General historians of literature are 
apt to speak rather hyperbolically in respect of men who rose 
above their contemporaries; language frequently just, in 
relation to the vigorous intellects and ardent industry of such 
men, but tending to produce an exaggerated estimate of their 
absolute qualities. But the question is at present not so much 
of men, as of the average or general proficiency of nations. 
The catalogues of printed books in the common bibliographical 
collections afford, not quite a guage of the learning of any par- 
ticular period, but a reasonable presumption, which it requires 
a contrary evidence to rebut. If these present us very few 
and imperfect editions of books necessary to the progress of 
knowledge, if the works most in request appear to have been 
trifling and ignorant productions, it seems as reasonable to 
draw an inference one way from these scanty and discreditable 
lists, as on the other hand we hail the progressive state of any 
branch of knowledge from the redoubled labors of the press, 
and the multiplication of useful editions. It is true that the 
deficiency of one country might be supplied by importation 
from another ; and some cities, especially Paris, had acquired 
a typographical reputation somewhat disproportioned to the 
local demand for books : but a considerable increase of readers 
would naturally have created a press, or multiplied its opera- 
tions, in any country of Europe. 

142. The bibliographies indeed, even the best and latest, 
are always imperfect; but the omissions, after the „ . 

J . r , , i i . t ii Number 

immense pains bestowed on the subject, can hardly of books 
be such as to affect our general conclusions. We P rinted - 

1 Annius of Viterbo did not cease to Zeno and Ttraboarhl hare imputed lest 

hare belierers after this time. See Blount ; fraud than credulity to Annius, but most 

Nlceron, rol. U. ; Corniani Hi. 181, and his hare been of another opinion ; and it to 

article in Biographic (Jnireraelle. Apoetolo unimportant for the purpose of the text. 
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will, therefore, illustrate the literary history of the fifteenth 
century by a few numbers taken from the typographical annals 
of Panzer, which might be corrected in two ways : first, by 
adding editions since brought to light ; or, secondly, by strik- 
ing out some, inserted on defective authority : a kind of mis- 
take which tends to compensate the former. The books 
printed at Florence down to 1500 are 300 ; at Milan. 629 ; at 
Bologna, 298 ; at Rome, 925 ; at Venice, 2,835. Fifty other 
Italian cities had printing presses in the fifteenth century. 1 
At Paris, the number of books is 751 ; at Cologne, 530 ; at 
Nuremberg, 382 ; at Leipsic, 351 ; at Basle, 320 ; at Stras- 
burg, 526; at Augsburg, 256; at Lou vain, 116; at Mentz, 
134; at Deventer, 169. The whole number printed in Eng- 
land appears to be 141 ; whereof 130 at London and West- 
minster; seven at Oxford; four at St. Alban's. Cicero's 
works were first printed entire by Minutianus, at Milan, in 
1498; but no less than 291 editions of different portions 
appeared in the century. Thirty-seven of these bear date on 
this side of the Alps; and forty-five have no place named. 
Of ninety-five editions of Virgil, seventy are complete, 
twenty-seven are Cisalpine, and four bear no date. On the 
other hand, only eleven out of fifty-seven editions of Horace 
contain all his works. It has been already shown, that most 
editions of classics printed in France and Germany are in the 
last decennium of the century. 

143. The editions of the Vulgate registered in Panzer are 
ninety-one, exclusive of some spurious or suspected. Next to 
theology, no science furnished so much occupation to the press 
as the civil and canon laws. The editions of the Digest and 
Decretals, or other parts of those systems of jurisprudence, 
must amount to some hundreds. 

144. But, while we avoid, for the sake of truth, any undue 
Adrantagw exaggeration of the literary state of Europe at the 
JjJJJjj/ c ^ ose °£ tne fifteen^ century, we must even more 
ftaSTprint- earnestly deprecate the hasty prejudice that no good 
in< ' had been already done by the culture of classical 
learning, and by the invention of printing. Both were of 
inestimable value, even where their immediate fruits were not 
clustering in ripe abundance. It is certain that much more 
than ten thousand editions of books or pamphlets (a late 

i i find thlt In Hwnn, p. 127} tor I h»Tt not counted U» number of dtim In 
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writer says fifteen thousand 1 ) were printed from 1470 to 1500. 
More than half the number appeared in Italy. All the Latin 
authors, hitherto painfully copied by the scholar, or purchased 
by him at inconvenient cost, or borrowed for a time from 
friends, became readily accessible, and were printed, for the 
most part, if not correctly, according to our improved criticism, 
yet without the gross blunders of the ordinary manuscripts. 
The saving of time which the art of printing has occasioned, 
can hardly be too highly appreciated. Nor was the Cisalpine 
press unserviceable in this century, though it did not pour forth 
so much from the stores of ancient learning. It gave useful 
food, and such as the reader could better relish and digest 
The historical records of his own nation ; the precepts of moral 
wisdom ; the regular metre that pleased the ear and supplied 
the memory ; the fictions that warmed the imagination, and 
sometimes ennobled or purified the heart ; the repertories of 
natural phenomena, mingled as truth was on these subjects, 
and on all the rest, with error ; the rules of civil and canon 
law that guided the determinations of private right ; the subtle 
philosophy of the scholastics, — were laid open to his choice, 
while his religious feelings might find their gratification in 
many a treatise of learned doctrine according to the received 
creed of the church, in many a legend on which a pious credu- 
lity delighted to rely, in the devout aspirations of holy ascetic 
men; but, above all, in the Scriptures themselves, either in 
the Vulgate Latin, which had by use acquired the authority of 
an original text, or in most of the living languages of Europe. 
145. We shall conclude this portion of literary history with 
a few illustrations of what a German writer calls Trade of 
" the exterior being of books," * for which I do not i***""*** 
find an equivalent in English idiom. The trade of bookselling 
seems to have been established at Paris and at Bologna in the 
twelfth century ; the lawyers and universities called it into 
life. 3 It is very improbable that it existed in what we 
properly call the dark ages. Peter of Blois mentions a book 
which he had bought of a public dealer (a quodam publico 
mangone librorum). But we do not find, I believe, many 

* Saniander. Diet. Blbliogr. da 16me comprehends many duplicates, it seems a 
Steele. I do not think so many would be little questionable, even understanding 
found in Panzer. I have read somewhere it of volumes. Books were not In ( 



that the library of Munich claims to so voluminous In that age as at present. 
20,000 Incunabula, or books of * A'dsseres Bucher-wesen ; Sayigny, itt. 



die fifteenth century ; a word lately so 682. 

applied In Germany. But, unless tali * Hist. Utt. de la France, ix. 142. 
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distinct accounts of them till the next age. These dealers 
were denominated Stationarii, perhaps from the open stalls at 
which they carried on their business, though statio is a gene- 
ral word for a shop in low Latin. 1 They appear, by the old 
statutes of the university of Paris, and by those of Bologna, 
to have sold books upon commission; and are sometimes, 
though not uniformly, distinguished from the Librarii ; a word 
which, having originally been confined to the copyists of books, 
was afterwards applied to those who traded in them. 2 They 
sold parchment and other materials of writing, which with us, 
though as far as I know, nowhere else, have retained the 
name of stationery, and naturally exercised the kindred occu- 
pations of binding and decorating. They probably employed 
transcribers : we find at least that there was a profession of 
copyists in the universities and in large cities ; and by means 
of these, before the invention of printing, the necessary books 
of grammar, law, and theology were multiplied to a great 
extent for the use of students ; but with much incorrectness, 
and far more expense than afterwards. That invention put a 
sudden stop to their honest occupation. But, whatever hatred 
they might feel towards the new art, it was in vain to oppose 
its reception : no party could be raised in the public against so 
manifest and unalloyed a benefit ; and the copyists, grown by 
habit fond of books, frequently employed themselves in the 
somewhat kindred labor of pressmen. 8 

146. The first printers were always booksellers, and sold 
Books sold their own impressions. These occupations were not 
bj prints*, divided till the early part of the sixteenth century. 4 
But the risks of sale, at a time when learning was by no 
means general, combined with the great cost of production 
(paper and other materials being very dear), rendered this 
a hazardous trade. We have a curious petition of Sweyn- 
heim and Pannartz to Sixtus IV. in 1472, wherein they com- 

1 Du Cange, in roe. tion of the copyists, ordered some of the 

* The Librarii were properly those who first printed books to be seised. Lombinet 
transcribed new books ; the Antlquarii, calls this superstition : it was more pro- 
old ones. This distinction is as old as bably false compassion, and regard for 
Cassiodonis ; but doubtless it was not existing interests, combined with dislike 
strictly observed in later times. Muratori, of all innovation. Louis XI., however, 
Dissert. 43 ; Dn Cange. who had the merit of esteeming literature, 

* Crevier, ii. 66, 180, et alibi; Du evoked the process to the council of state, 
Cange, in voc. Stationarii, Librarii ; Savig- who restored the books. Ltmbinet, Hist, 
ny.lii. 582-648 ; Chevillier, 802 ; Hchhorn, de l'Imprimerie, p. 172. 

Ii. 681 ; Meiners, Vergleftch. der Sitten, ii. * Conversations-Lexicon, art " Bud* 
689: Gresswell's Parisian Press, p. 8. handlung." 

The Parliament of Paris, on the peti- 
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plain of their poverty, brought on by printing bo many works 
which they had not been able to sell. They state the number 
of impressions of each edition. Of the classical authors they 
had generally printed 275 ; of Virgil and the philosophical 
works of Cicero, twice that number. In theological publica- 
tions the usual number of copies had also been 550. The 
whole number of copies printed was 12,47s. 1 It is possible 
that experience made other printers more discreet in their 
estimation of the public demand. Notwithstanding the casual- 
ties of three centuries, it seems, from the great scarcity of 
these early editions which has long existed, that the original 
circulation must have been much below the number of copies 
printed, as indeed the complaint of Sweynheim and Pannartz 
shows. 2 

147. The price of books was diminished by four-fifths after 
the invention of printing. Chevillier gives some price of 
instances of a fall in this proportion. But, not con- book8, 
tent with such a reduction, the university of Paris proceeded 
to establish a tariff, according to which every edition was to be 
sold, and seems to have set the prices very low. This was by 
virtue of the prerogatives they exerted, as we shall soon find, 
over the book-trade of the capital. The priced catalogues of 
Colinaeus and Robert Stephens are extant, relating, of course, 
to a later period than the present ; but we shall not return to 
the subject. The Greek Testament of Colinceus was sold for 
twelve sous, the Latin for six. The folio Latin Bible, printed 
by Stephens in 1532, might be had for one hundred sous; a 
copy of the Pandects for forty sous ; a Virgil for two sous and 
six deniers ; a Greek grammar of Clenardus for two sous ; 
Demosthenes and ^Eschines, I know not what edition, for five 
sous. It would of course be necessary, before we could make 
any use of these prices, to compare them with that of 
corn. 8 

1 Halttaire; Lambtnet. p. 166. Beck- perhaps hare Introduced before, that a 

mann, lii. 119, erroneously says that this catalogue of the books in the Sorbonne, 

was the number of Yolumes remaining in in 1292. contains aboTe 1000 volumes, 

their warehouses. which were collectively valued at 8312 

* Lambinet says that the number of lirres, 10 sous, 8 deniers. In a modern 

impressions did not generally exceed three English book on literary antiquities, this 

hundred (p. 197). Even this seems large, is set down £3812. 10*. &/. ; which is a 

compared with the present scarcity of happy way of helping the reader, 
books unlikely to have been destroyed by Lambinet mentions a few prices of 

careless use. early books which are not trifling. The 

3 CheriUier, Orlginea de rimprlmerie Menti Bible, of 1432, was purchased in 

de Paris, p. 870, et seqq. In the pre- 1470 by a bishop of Angers for forty gold 

eeding pages, he mentions, what I should crowns. An Englbh gentleman paid 
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148. The more usual form of books printed in the fifteenth 
Farm of century is in folio. But the Psalter of 1457, and the 
booka - Donatus of the same year, are in quarto ; and this 
size is not uncommon in the early Italian editions of classics. 
The disputed Oxford book of 1468, Sancti Jeronymi Expo- 
sitio, is in octavo, and would, if genuine, be the earliest 
specimen of that size ; which may perhaps furnish an addi- 
tional presumption against the date. It is at least, however, 
of 1478, when the octavo form, as we shall immediately see, 
was of the rarest occurrence. Maittaire, in whom alone I 
have had the curiosity to make this search, which would be 
more troublesome in Panzer's arrangement, mentions a book 
printed in octavo at Milan in 1470 : but the existence of this 
and of one or two more that follow seems equivocal ; and the 
first on which we can rely is the Sallust, printed at Valencia 
in 1475. Another book of that form, at Treviso, occurs in 
the same year, and an edition of Pliny's epistles at Florence 
in 1478. They become from this time gradually more common ; 
but, even at the end of the century, form rather a small pro- 
portion of editions. I have not observed that the duodecimo 
division of the sheet was adopted in any instance. But it is 
highly probable that the volumes of Panzer furnish means of 
correcting these little notices, which I offer as suggestions to 
persons more erudite in such matters. The price and con- 
venience of books are evidently not unconnected with their 
size. 

149. Nothing could be less unreasonable than that the 
Exclusive printer should have a better chance of indemnifying 
privileges, himself and the author, if in those days the author, 
as probably he did, hoped for some lucrative return after his 
exhausting drudgery, by means of an exclusive privilege. 

eighteen gold florins in 1481 for a missal ; copying. [" En general nous ponrrions 

upon which Larabinet makes a remark : dire que le prix moyen d'un volume in 

" Mais on a toujours fait payer plus cher folio d'alors [au 14me gieclel equivalent a 

auz Anglais qu'aux autres nations " (p. celui des choees qui cotlteraient aujourd'- 

196). The florin was worth about four hui quatre a cinq cent francs. "— Hist. Lltt. 

francs of present money, equivalent at de la France, xvt. 89. But this supposes 

least to twenty-four in command of com- illuminations or other costly ornaments, 

modifies. The crown was worth rather The price of law-books, suoh as Savigny 

more. has collected, was very much lower ; and 

Instances of an almost incredible price we may conclude the same of all or- 

of manuscripts are to be met with in dinary manuscripts. Mr. MaitlandLin his 

Robertson and other common authors. Letters on the Dark Ages, p. 61, has 

It is to be remembered that a particular animadverted with his usual sharpness on 

book might easily bear a monopoly price, Robertson for too hasty a generalisation, 

and that this is no test of the cost of —1847.] 
"- — which might be multiplied by 
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The senate of Venice granted an exclusive privilege, for five 
years, to John of Spire in 1469, for the first book printed in 
the city, — his edition of Cicero's epistles. 1 But I am not 
aware that this extended to any other work. And this seems 
to have escaped the learned Beckmann, who says that the 
earliest instance of protected copyright on record appears to 
be in favor of a book insignificant enough, — a missal for the 
Church of Bamberg, printed in 1490. It is probable that 
other privileges of an older date have not been found. In 
1491 one occurs at the end of a book printed at Venice, and 
^ye more at the same place within the century, — the Aristotle 
of Aldus being one of the books : one also is found at Milan. 
These privileges are always recited at the end of the volume. 
They are, however, very rare in comparison with the number 
of books published, and seem not accorded by preference to 
the most important editions. 2 

150. In these exclusive privileges, the printer was forced 
to call in the magistrate for his own benefit. But Power of 
there was often a different sort of interference by JJ^bhSoi? 
the civil power with the press. The destruction of ■^ing- 
books and the prohibition of their sale had not been unknown 
to antiquity : instances of it occur in the free republics of 
Athens and Rome ; but it was naturally more frequent under 
suspicious despotisms, especially when to the jealousy of the 
state was superadded that of the church, and novelty, even in 
speculation, became a crime. 8 Ignorance came on with the 
fall of the empire, and it was unnecessary to guard against 
the abuse. of an art which very few possessed at all. With 
the first revival of letters in the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries sprang up the reviving shoots of heretical freedom ; but 
with Berenger and Abelard came also the jealousy of the 
church, and the usual exertion of the right of the strongest 
Abelard was censured by the Council of Soissons, in 1121, for 
suffering copies of his book to be taken without the approba- 
tion of his superiors ; and the delinquent volumes were given 
to the flames. It does not appear, however, that any regu- 
lation on this subject had been made. 4 But, when the sale of 
books became the occupation of a class of traders, it was 

i Tlnboichi, ri. 188. » Beckmann's Hist, of TnvvntloDf, iU. 88 

* Bockmanirt Hist, of Inventions, HI. « Hbt. Iitt. de la Fnnct, lx. 28. 
100. 
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deemed necessary to place them under restraint Those of 
Paris and Bologna, the cities doubtless where the greatest 
business of this kind was carried on, came altogether into the 
power of the universities. It is proved by various statutes of 
the university of Paris, originating, no doubt, in some autho- 
rity conferred by the crown, and bearing date from the year 
1275 to 1403, that booksellers were appointed by the univer- 
sity, and considered as its officers, probably matriculated by 
entry on her roll ; that they took an oath, renewable at her 
pleasure, to observe her statutes and regulations ; that they 
were admitted upon security, and with testimonials to their 
moral conduct ; that no one could sell books in Paris without 
this permission ; that they could expose no book to sale with- 
out communication with the university, and without its appro- 
bation ; that the university fixed the prices, according to the 
tariff of four sworn booksellers, at which books should be 
sold or lent to the scholars ; that a fine might be imposed for 
incorrect copies; that the sellers were bound to fix up in 
their shops a priced catalogue of their books, besides other 
regulations of less importance. Books deemed by the univer- 
sity unfit for perusal were sometimes burned by its order. 1 
Chevillier gives several prices for lending books (pro exem- 
plar* concesso scholaribus) fixed about 1303. The books 
mentioned are all of divinity, philosophy, or canon law : on 
an average, the charge for about twenty pages was a soL 
The University of Toulouse exercised the same authority ; 
and Albert IIL, Archduke of Austria, founding the Univer- 
sity of Vienna about 1384, copied the statutes of Paris in 
this control over bookselling as well as in other respects. 2 
The stationarii of Bologna were also bound by oath, and gave 
sureties to fulfil their duties towards the university : one of 
these was to keep by them copies of books to the number 
of one hundred and seventeen, for the hire of which a price 
was fixed. 8 By degrees, however, a class of booksellers grew 
up at Paris, who took no oath to the university, and were 
consequently not admitted to its privileges, being usually poor 
scholars, who were tolerated in selling books of low price. 
These were of no importance, till, the privileged or sworn 

1 Cherlllier, Oritfnei da llmprimecfe d* * Chrrilbar, p. 808. et t*qy. 
Pufc, p. 302, «l mot. Cr*Tkr,U.66. • Sartgnj, UL 610. 
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traders haying been reduced by a royal ordinance of 1488 to 
twenty-four, this lower class silently increased ; and at length 
the practice of taking an oath to the university fell into 
disuse. 1 

151. The vast and sudden extension of the means of com* 
municating and influencing opinion which the dis- Bestndoti 
covery of printing afforded did not long remain StaJJS * 
unnoticed. Few have temper and comprehensive ***>**- 
views enough not to desire the prevention by force of that 
which they reckon detrimental to truth and right Hermolaus 
Barbaras, in a letter to Merula, recommends that, on account 
of the many trifling publications which took men off from 
reading the best authors, nothing should be printed without 
the approbation of competent judges.* The governments of 
Europe cared little for what seemed an evil to Hermolaus. 
But they perceived, that, especially in Germany, a country 
where the principles that were to burst out in the Reforma- 
tion were evidently germinating in this century, where a deep 
sense of the corruptions of the church pervaded every class, 
that incredible host of popular religious tracts, which the 
Rhine and Neckar poured forth like their waters, were of no 
slight danger to the two powers, or at least the union of the 
two, whom the people had so long obeyed. We find, there- 
fore, an instance in 1480 of a book called Nosce teipsum, 
printed at Heidelberg with the approving testimonies of four 
persons, who may be presumed, though it is not stated, to 
have been appointed censors on that occasion. 8 Two others, 
one of which is a Bible, have been found, printed at Cologne 
in 1479 ; in the subscription to which, the language of public 
approbation by the university is more express. The first 
known instance, however, of the regular appointment of a 
censor on books is in the mandate of Berthold, Archbishop 
of Mentz in 1486. u Notwithstanding," he begins, " the facility 
given to the acquisition of science by the divine art of print- 
ing, it has been found that some abuse this invention, and 
convert that which was designed for the instruction of man- 
kind to their injury. For books on the duties and doctrines of 
religion are translated from Latin into German, and circulated 
among the people, to the disgrace of religion itself; and some 

* Cherillier, 884-851. » BgftiMmi, Ul. 98. 

a Beckmann, til. 99. 
voi* i. 17 
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have even had the rashness to make faulty versions of the 
canons of the church into the vulgar tongue, which belong 
to a science so difficult, that it is enough to occupy the life of 
the wisest man. Can such men assert that our German lan- 
guage is capable of expressing what great authors have writ- 
ten in Greek and Latin on the high mysteries of the Christian 
faith, and on general science ? Certainly it is not ; and hence 
they either invent new words, or use old ones in erroneous 
senses, — a thing especially dangerous in Sacred Scripture. 
For who will admit that men without learning, or women, into 
whose hands these translations may fall, can find the true 
sense of the Gospels, or of the Epistles of St Paul? much 
less can they enter on questions which, even among catholic 
writers, are open to subtle discussion. But, since this art was 
first discovered in this city of Mentz, and we may truly say 
by divine aid, and is to be maintained by us in all its honor, 
we strictly forbid all persons to translate, or circulate when 
translated, any books upon any subject whatever from the 
Greek, Latin, or any other tongue, into German, until, before 
printing, and again before their sale, such translations shall be 
approved by four doctors herein named, under penalty of 
excommunication and of forfeiture of the books, and of one 
hundred golden florins to the use of our exchequer." l 

152. I have given the substance of this mandate rather at 
Eflwt or length, because it has a considerable bearing on the 
pri th I> * preliminary history of the Reformation ; and yet has 
Reform*- never, to my knowledge, been produced with that 
tton * view. For it is obvious, that it was on account of 

religious translations, and especially those of the Scripture, 
which had been very early printed in Germany, that this 
alarm was taken by the worthy archbishop. A bull of Alex- 
ander VL, in 1501, reciting that many pernicious books had 
been printed in various parts of the world, and especially in 
the provinces of Cologne, Mentz, Treves, and Magdeburg, 
forbids all printers in these provinces to publish any books 
without the license of the archbishops or their officials. 1 We 
here perceive the distinction made between these parts of 
Germany and the rest of Europe, and can understand their 

* Beckmann, ifl. 101. from the fourth rotame of Goden's Codex 
The Latin will be found in ~ ' 
» Id. 106. 
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ripeness for the ensuing revolution. We perceive also the 
vast influence of the art of printing upon the Reformation. 
Among those who have been sometimes enumerated as its 
precursors, a place should be left for Schaeffer and Gutenberg ; 
nor has this always been forgotten. 1 

» Oct**, In his Hkt. Evangel. IU- into thfc gunjeet, JutUr dwell* on the in- 
formatf, who hM font fttrj Ubortoaily flnenoeof the art of printing. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON TH1 LIIBRATUBE OF EUROPE FROM UOO TO lfitt. 



Sect. L 1501-1510. 

flfifitrr 1 Learning of Italy in this period— Of Trance, Germany, and Bug 
Works of Polite literature in Langoagei of Italy, Spain, and England. 

1. The new century did not begin very auspiciously for the 
D^dine of literary credit of Italy. We may, indeed, consider 
taunfef fo the whole period between the death of Lorenzo in 
te ^ r * 1492, and the pontificate of his son in 1518, as less 
brilliant than the two ages which we connect with their 
names. But, when measured by the labors of the press, the 
last ten years of the fifteenth century were considerably more 
productive than any which had gone before. In the present 
decade, a striking decline was perceptible. Thus, in compar- 
ing the numbers of books printed in the chief towns of Italy, 
we find — 

1491 — 1500 1501 — 1510 

Florence, 179 47 

• Borne, 460 41 

Milan, 228 99 

Venice, 1491 536 1 

Such were the fruits of the ambition of Ferdinand and of 
Louis XJX, and the first interference of strangers with the 
liberties of Italy. Wars so protracted within the bosom of a 
country, if they do not prevent the growth of original genius, 
must yet be unfavorable to that secondary but more diffused 
excellence which is nourished by the wealth of patrons and 
the tranquillity of universities. Thus, the gymnasium of 
Rome, founded by Eugenius IV., but lately endowed and regu- 
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lated by Alexander VI., who had established it in a handsome 
edifice on the Quirinal Hill, was despoiled of its revenues by 
Julius II.) who, with some liberality towards painters, had no 
regard for learning; and this will greatly account for the 
remarkable decline in the typography of Rome. Thus, too, 
the Platonic school at Florence soon went to decay after the 
fall of the Medici, who had fostered it ; and even the rival 
philosophy which rose upon its ruins, and was taught at the 
beginning of this century with much success at Padua by 
Pomponatius, according to the original principles of Aristotle, 
and by two other professors of greftt eminence in their time, 
Nifo and Achillini, according to the system of Averroes, could 
not resist the calamities of war. The students of that uni- 
versity were dispersed in 1509, after the unfortunate defeat of 
Ghiaradadda. 

2. Aldus himself left Venice in 1506, his effects in the ter- 
ritory having been plundered ; and did not open his Pn» or 
press again till 1512, when he entered into partner- AWu- - 
ship with his father-in-law, Andrew Asola. He had been 
actively employed during the first years of the century. He 
published Sophocles, Herodotus, and Thucydides in 1502; 
Euripides and Herodian in 1503; Demosthenes in 1504. 
These were important accessions to Greek learning, though so 
much remained behind. A circumstance may be here men- 
tioned, which had so much influence in facilitating the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, that it renders the year 1501 a sort of epoch 
in literary history. He that year not only introduced a new 
Italian character called Aldine, more easily read perhaps than 
his Roman letters, which are somewhat rude ; but, what was 
of more importance, began to print in a small octavo or duo- 
decimo form, instead of the cumbrous and expensive folios 
that had been principally in use. Whatever the great of ages 
past might seem to lose by this indignity, was more than com- 
pensated in the diffused love and admiration of their writings. 
"With what pleasure," says M. Renouard, "must the studious 
man, the lover of letters, have beheld these benevolent octavos, 
these Virgils and Horaces contained in one little volume, which 
he might carry in his pocket while travelling or in a walk ; 
which, besides, cost him hardly more than two of our francs, 
so that he could get a dozen of them for the price of one of 
those folios that had hitherto been the sole furniture of his 
library I The appearance of these correct and well-printed 
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octavos ought to be as much remarked as the substitution of 
printed books for manuscripts itself." * We have seen above, 
that not only small quartos, nearly as portable perhaps as 
octavos, but the latter form also, had been coming into use 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, though, I believe, it 
was sparingly employed for classical authors. 

3. It was about 1500 that Aldus drew together a few 
hi* aca- scholars into a literary association, called Aldi Nea- 
dcmy. cademia. Not only amicable discussions, but the 
choice of books to be printed, of manuscripts and various 
readings, occupied their time, so that they may be considered 
as literary partners of the noble-minded printer. This aca- 
demy was dispersed by the retirement of Aldus from Venice, 
and never met again. 2 

4. The first edition of Calepio's Latin Dictionary, which, 
Dictionary though far better than one or two obscure books that 
of Ctiepio. preceded it, and enriched by plundering the stores of 
Valla and Perotti, was very defective, appeared at Reggio in 
1502.* It was so greatly augmented by subsequent improvers, 
that calepin has become a name in French for any voluminous 
compilation. This dictionary was not only of Latin and 
Italian, but several other languages ; and these were extended, 
in the Basle edition of 1581, to eleven. It is still, if not the 
best, the most complete polyglott lexicon for the European 
languages. Calepio, however moderate might be his erudition, 
has just claim to be esteemed one of the most effective instru- 
ments in the restoration of the Latin language, in its purity, to 
general use; for though some had, by great acuteness and 
diligence, attained a good style in the fifteenth century, that 
age was looked upon in Italy itself as far below the subse- 
quent period. 4 

i Benouard, Ebt. da llmprJmerle das entire. Sir John Elyot long before had 

Aides ; Roscoe's Leo X., ch. ii. remarked : " Calepin nothing amended, 

* Tiraboachi ; Roscos : Renooard. Scipto but rather appaired, that which Perottoa 
Forteguerra, who latinised his name into had studiously gathered.' 1 But the Cor- 
Carteromachus, was secretary to this so- nucopU was not a complete dictionary, 
ciety. and among its most distinguished It is generally agreed, that Calepio was an 
members. He was celebrated in his time indifferent scholar, and that the first 
for a discourse, De Laudibus Literarum editions of his dictionary are of no g rea t 
Qnecarum, reprinted by Henry Stephens Talue. Nor have those who have co- 
in his Thesaurus. Biogr. Univ., a Forte- larged it done so with exactness, or with 
guerra." selection of good Latlnlty. Even Paseerat, 

* Brunet. Tirabosohi (x. 833) fires the most learned of them, has not ex- 
some reason to suspect that there may tirpated the unauthorised words of Oa- 
hare been an earlier edition, lepio. Baillet. Jugemeo* das Sarane. 

« Calepio is said by Morhof and Baillet Ii. 44. 
to hare copied Perotti's Cornucopia almost 
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5. We may read in Panzer the titles of three hundred and 
twenty-five books printed during these ten years at Bookg 
Leipsic, sixty of which are classical, but chiefly, as printed in 
before, small school-books ; fourteen out of two Gennan y- 
hundred and fourteen at Cologne, ten out of two hundred 
and eight at Strasburg, one out of eighty-four at Basle, 
are also classical ; but scarcely any books whatever appear 
at Lou vain. One printed at Erfurt in 1501 deserves some 
attention. The title runs, " Eioayvyij irpor tup ypafi/iaruv 'EW^s 
Elementale Introductorium in Idioma Grecanicum," with 
some more words. Panzer observes : " This Greek gram- 
mar, published by some unknown person, is undoubtedly 
the first which was published in Germany since the inven- 
tion of printing." In this, however, as has already been 
shown, he is mistaken ; unless we deny to the book printed 
at Deventer the name of a grammar. But Panzer was not 
acquainted with it This seems to be the only attempt at 
Greek that occurs in Germany during this decade; and it 
is unnecessary to comment on the ignorance which the gross 
solecism in the title displays. 1 

6. Paris contributed in ten years 430 editions, thirty-two 
being of Latin classics. And, in 1507, Giles Gour- w^o,^ 
mont, a printer of that city, assisted by the purse of press at 
Francis Tissard, had the honor of introducing the "** 
Greek language on this side, as we may say, of the Alps ; for 
the trifling exceptions we have mentioned scarcely affect his 
priority. Greek types had been used in a few words by 
Badius Ascensius, a learned and meritorious Parisian printer, 
whose publications began about 1498. They occur in his 
edition (1505) of Valla's Annotations on the Greek Testa- 
ment 3 Four little books — namely, a small miscellaneous 

the OathoUcoQ, appeared near the end of nearly four hundred editions from the 

the fifteenth century, and at the begin- press of Badius. They Include almost 

ning of the next. Du Cange, prssfat. in every Latin classle. usually with notes, lie 

Qlossar., p. 47. also printed a few Greek authors. See also 

1 Panser, vi. 494. We find, however, Bayle and Biogr. Unir. The latter refers 

a tract by Heglus, De Utilitate Lingusa the first work* from the Parisian press of 



QnecsB, printed at Deventer in 1601 ; but Badius to 1511, but probably by misprint, 

whether it contains Greek characters or Badius had learned Greek at Perrara. If 

not must be left to conjecture. Lambinet Bayle is correct, he taught it at Lyons 

says that Martens, a Flemish printer, before he set up his press at Paris, which 

employed Greek types in quotations as is worthy of notice ; but he gives no 

early as 1501 or 1502. authority, except for the fact of bis teach- 

3 Chevilller, Origlnes de llmprlmerle ing in the former city, which might not 

de Paris, p. 246; Gresswell's Tiew of Bariy be the Greek language. It is said, however, 

Parisian Greek Press, i. 15. Panser, ac- that he came to Paris in order to give 

cording to Mr. Gresswell, has recorded instruction in Greek about 1489. Bayle, 
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volume, preceded by an alphabet, the Works and Days of He- 
siod, the Frogs and Mice of Homer, and the Erotemata or 
Greek grammar of Chrysoloras, to which four a late writer 
has added an edition of Musseus — were the first-fruits of 
Gourmont's press. Aleander, a learned Italian, who played 
afterwards no inconsiderable part in the earlier period of the 
Reformation, came to Paris in 1508, and received a pension 
from Louis XII. 1 He taught Greek there, and perhaps 
Hebrew. Through his care, besides a Hebrew and Greek 
alphabet in 1508, Gourmont printed some of the moral works 
of Plutarch in 1509. 

7. We learn from a writer of the most respectable authori- 
j^ ty, Camerarius, that the elements of Greek were 

studies of already taught to boys in some parts of Germany. 9 
Mejanch- ^bout 1508, Reuchlin, on a visit to George Simler, 
a schoolmaster in Hesse, found a relation of his own, 
little more than ten years old, who, uniting extraordinary 
quickness with thirst for learning, had already acquired the 
rudiments of that language; and presenting him with a 
lexicon and grammar, precious gifts in those times, changed 
his German name, Schwartzerd, to one of equivalent meaning 
and more classical sound, Melanchthon. He had himself set 
the example of assuming a name of Greek derivation, being 
almost as much known by the name of Capnio as by his own. 
And this pedantry, which continued to prevail for a century 
and a half* afterwards, might be excused by the great uncouth- 
ness of many German, not to say French and English, sur- 

art. "Badius," note H. It is said in the * "Jam enim plurlbus in loeis melius 

Biographie Universelle that Deuys le Ferre quam dodum pueritia institui et doctrina 

taught Greek at Paris in 1504, when only in scholia usurpari politior, quod et bo- 

sixteen yean old; but the story seems norum autorum scripta in manus tene- 

apocryphal. reutur, et elementa quoque linguae Gnecss 

1 Aleander was no farorite with Eras- alicubl proponerentur ad discendum, cum 

mus; and Luther utters many inrectives seniorumadmiratione maxima, etardentis- 

against him. He was a strenuous sup- simacupiditato juniorunt, cujua utrlusque 

porter of all things as they were in the turn non tarn judicium quam novitaa 

church ; and would have presided in the causa fult. Simlerus, qui postea ex 

Council of Trent as legate of Paul III., primario grammatico eximius juriscon- 

who had gton him a cardinal's hat, if he sultus foetus est, initio banc doctrinam 

had not been prerented by death. non rulgandam aliquaatisper arbitraba- 

It is fair to say of Aleander that he was tur. Itaque Gnecarum literarum scholam 

the friend of Sadolet. In a letter of that explteabat aliquot discipulis suis privatim. 

excellent person to Paul III., he praises quibus dabat hanc operam peculfarem. ui 

Alean d er very highly, and requests lor quos aummopere diligeret." — Camerarius. 

him the hat, which the pope, in cense- Vita Melanchthonis. I find also in one of 

^ nee, bestowed. Sadolet, Epist. 1. xii. Melanchthon's own epistles, that he 

for Aleander, Bayle ; Sleidan, Hist, learned the Greek grammar from ~ 



de 1» Information, 1. if. and ni. ; Rosooe's Simler. Epist. Melanchth., p. 851 (< 
LsoX., eh., xxi. ; Jortw'a Erasmus, 1647). 
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names in their Latinized forms. Melanchthon, the precocity 
of his youth being followed by a splendid maturity, became not 
only one of the greatest lights of the Reformation, but, far 
above all others, the founder of general learning in Ger- 
many. 1 

8. England seems to have been nearly stationary in acade- 
mical learning during the unpropituous reign of Learning in 
Henry VII. a But just hopes were entertained from En « 1 ™- 
the accession of his son in 1509, who had received in some 
degree a learned education* And the small knot of excellent 
men, united by zeal for improvement, — Grocyn, Linacre, Lat- 
imer, Fisher, Colet, More, — succeeded in bringing over their 
friend Erasmus to teach Greek at Cambridge, in 1510. The 
students, he says, were too poor to pay him any thing, nor had 
he many scholars. 9 His instruction was confined to the gram- 
mar. In the same year, Colet, Dean of St. Paul's, founded 
there a school, and published a Latin grammar. Five or six 
little works of the kind had already appeared in England. 4 
These trifling things are mentioned to let the reader take 
notice that there is nothing more worthy to be named. 
Twenty-six books were printed at London during this decade : 
among these, Terence in 1504 ; but no other Latin author of 
classical name. The difference in point of learning between 
Italy and England was at least that of a century ; that is, the 
former was as much advanced in knowledge of ancient litera- 
ture in 1400 as the latter was in 1500. 

9. It is plain, however, that on the Continent of Europe, 
though no very remarkable advances were made in these ten 

1 Camerartas ; Meiners. i. 78. The Bio- Italian, one Cains Auberlnus. to compote 

graphic UniTerselle, art. "Melanchthon," the public orations and epistles, and to 

calls him nephew of Reuohlin ; but this explain Terence in the schools. Warton, 

seems not to be the case: Camerarius il. 420, from MS. authority, 
only says that their families were con- * "IUrtenua pnelegimus Chrysolorss 

neeted " quadam ognatkmis necessitu- grammiUcam, sed paucis ; fortassis fxe- 

dine." quentiori audltorio Theodori grammaU- 

* "The schools were much frequented cam ausplcabimur." — Ep. exxni. (16th 

with quirks and sophistry. All things, October, 1511.) 

whether taught or written, seemed to be * Wood talks of Holt's Lao Pnerorum, 

trite and inane. No pleasant streams of published in 1497, as if It had made an 

humanity or mythology were gliding epoch in literature. It might be superior 

among us ; and the Greek language, from to any grammar we already possessed, 

whence the greater part of knowledge is [The syntax in Lilly's grammar, which 

derired, was at a rery low ebb or In a has been chiefly in use with us (under 

manner forgotten." — Wood's Annals of that or other name*), was much altered 

Oxford, A.D. 1508. The word "forgot- by Erasmus, at Colet's desire : "Stcemen- 

ten " is improperly applied to Greek, daram, ut pleraque mutarem." It was 

which had nerer been known. In this published anonymously. This syntax If 

reign, but in what part of It does not admired for conciseness and perspicuity, 

appear, the uniYersity of Oxford hired an — 1842.] 
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years, learning was slowly progressive, and the men were 
EragmuB living who were to bear fruit in due season. Eras* 
and mus republished his Adages with such great addi- 

Budaeai. ^ on& ^ rendered them almost a new work ; while 
Budaeus, in his observations upon the Pandects, gave the first 
example of applying philological and historical literature to the 
illustration of Roman law, by which others, with more know- 
ledge of jurisprudence than he possessed, were in the next 
generation signally to change the face of that science. 

10. The Eastern languages began now to be studied, though 
study of w ^k vei 7 mi P er f ect means. Hebrew had been cul- 
Euetem tivated in the Franciscan monasteries of Tubingen 
Ungu *« 6S - and Basle before the end of the last century. The 
first grammar was published by Conrad Pellican in 1503. 
Eichhorn calls it an evidence of the deficiencies of his know- 
ledge, though it cost him incredible pains. Reuchlin gave a 
better, with a dictionary, in 1506, which, enlarged by Munster, 
long continued to be a standard book. A Hebrew Psalter, 
with three Latin translations, and one in French, was pub- 
lished in 1509 by Henry Stephens, the progenitor of a race 
illustrious in typographical and literary history. Petrus de 
Alcala, in 1506, attempted an Arabic vocabulary, printing the 
words in Roman letter. 1 

11. If we could trust an article in the Biographie Univer- 
Dnunatio selle, a Portuguese, Gil Vicente, deserves the high 
wortu - praise of having introduced the regular drama into 
Europe ; the first of his pieces having been represented at 
Lisbon in 1504.* But, according to the much superior 
authority of Bouterwek, Gil Vicente was a writer in the old 
national style of Spain and Portugal ; and his early composi- 
tions are Autos, or spiritual dramas, totally unlike any regular 
plays, and rude both in design and execution. He became, 
however, a comic writer of great reputation among his 
countrymen at a later period, but in the same vein of unculti- 
vated genius, and not before Machiavel and Ariosto had estab- 

» Rehhorn, U. 562. 683, t. 600 : Main- » Bkwr. Unir., art. " GHL Vicente." An- 

tnm'a lift of Reuchlio, in Lebensbe- other Life of the fame dramatist in a 

schretbungen berihmter Blilnner, i. 68. A later volume, under the title Vicente, 

rery few instances of Hebrew scholars seems deigned to retract this claim, 

in the fifteenth century might be ftmnd, Bouterwek adrerts to this supposed 

besides Reachlin and Picas of Mima- drama of 1504, which is an Auto on the 

dola. Tiraboschi gives the chief place festival of Corpus Christi, and of the 

among these to Qiannono ManettL vtt. simplest kind. 
128. 
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lished their dmmatic renown. The Calandra of Bibbiena, 
afterwards a cardinal, was represented at Venice in 1508, 
though not published till 1524. An analysis of this play will 
be found in Ginguene : it bears only a general resemblance to 
the Menaechmi of Plautus. Perhaps the Calandra may be 
considered as the earliest modern comedy, or at least the 
earliest that is known to be extant; for its five acts and intri- 
cate plot exclude the competition of Maitre Patelin. 1 But 
there is a more celebrated piece in the Spanish Ian- caiistoand 
guage, of which it is probably impossible to deter- MeUboea. 
mine the date, — the tragi-comedy, as it has been called, of 
Calisto and Meliboea. This is the work of two authors, one 
generally supposed to be Rodrigo Cota, who planned the story 
and wrote the first act ; the other, Fernando de Rojas, who 
added twenty more acts to complete the drama. This alarm- 
ing number does not render the play altogether so prolix as 
might be supposed, the acts being only what with us are com- 
monly denominated scenes. It is, however, much beyond the 
limits of representation. Some have supposed Calisto and 
Meliboea to have been commenced by Juan de la Mena before 
the middle of the fifteenth century. But this, Antonio tells 
us, shows ignorance of the style belonging to that author and 
to his age. It is far more probably of the time of Ferdinand 
and Isabella ; and, as an Italian translation appears to have 
been published in 1514, we may presume that it was finished 
and printed in Spain about the present decade. 3 

12. Bouterwek and Sismondi have given some account of 
this rather remarkable dramatic work. But they ittcharac- 
hardly do it justice, especially the former, who would ***• 
lead the reader to expect something very anomalous and 
extravagant It appears to me that it is as regular and well 
contrived as the old comedies generally were : the action is 
simple and uninterrupted ; nor can it be reckoned very extra- 
ordinary that what Bouterwek calls the unities of time and 

* Ginguent, Ti. 171. An earlier writer * Antonio, BIbl. Htep. Nora ; Andres, 

on the Italian theatre is In raptures with r. 126. *' La Celestina," says the latter, 

this play. "The Greeks, Latins, and "certo eontiene on fatto bene srolto, e 

moderns hare nerer made, and perhaps spiegato eon episodj verWmiU e natural!, 

never will make, so perfect a comedy as dipinge con reriU I caratteri, ed esprime 

the Calandra. It Is, in my opinion, the talora con calore gli afletti ; e tntto qaesto 

model of good comedy. 1 ' — Ricooboni, a mio giadisio potrt bastare per darli il 

Hist, da Theltre Italien, 1. 148. This is ranto 6? estere state la prima eomposhioM 

much to say, and shows an odd taste ; for teatraie serltta con etogama e regolarita." 
the Calandra neither displays character 
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place should be transgressed, when for the next two centuries 
they were never observed. Calisto and Meliboea was at least 
deemed so original and important an accession to literature, 
that it was naturalized in several languages. A very early 
imitation, rather than version, in English, appears to have 
been printed in 1530. 1 A real translation, with the title 
Celestina (the name of a procuress who plays the chief part 
in the drama, and by which it has been frequently known), is 
mentioned by Herbert under the year 1598. And there is 
another translation, or second edition, in 1631, with the same 
title, from which all my acquaintance with this play is derived. 
Gaspar Barthius gave it in Latin, 1624, with the title Porno- 
bosco-didascalus. 2 It was extolled by some as a salutary 
exposition of the effects of vice, — 

" Quo modo adolescentulro 
Lenarum ingenia et mores possent noscere," — 

and condemned by others as too open a display of it. Bou- 
terwek has rather exaggerated the indecency of this drama, 
which is much less offensive, unless softened in the translation, 
than in most of our old comedies. The style of the first 
author is said to be more elegant than that of his continuator ; 
but this is not very apparent in the English version. The 
chief characters throughout are pretty well drawn, and there 
is a vein of humor in some of the comic parts. 

13. The first edition of the works of a Spanish poet, Juan 
juaadeiA & e 1& Enzina, appeared in 1501, though they were 
Bnztoa - probably written in the preceding century. Some 
of these are comedies, as one biographer calls them, or rather, 
perhaps, as Bouterwek expresses it, "sacred and profane 
eclogues, in the form of dialogues, represented before distin- 
guished persons on festivals." Enzina wrote also a treatise 
on Gastilian poetry, which, according to Bouterwek, is but a 
short essay on the rules of metre. 8 

14. The pastoral romance, as was before mentioned, began a 



* Bfbdin's Typographical Antiquities, translation is sometimes erroneously 
Hr. Collier (Hist, of Dramatic Poetry, named Porno-didasoalua : the title of a 
1L 408) has given a short account of this very different book. 



production, which he says " is not long » Bouterwek ; Biogr. Univ., art. " En- 
enough for a play, and could only have lina." The latter praises this work of 
been acted as an interlude." It must, Ensina more highly, but whether from 
therefore, be very different from the equal knowledge I cannot say. The dra- 
original. matte compositions above mentioned an 
» Clement, BlbJiothequeCurieuse. This most scarce. 
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little before this time in Portugal. An Italian writer of fine 
genius, Sannazzaro, adopted it in his Arcadia, of Arcadia of 
which the first edition was in 1502. Harmonious s*™***™- 
prose intermingled with graceful poetry, and with a fable just 
capable of keeping awake the attention, though it could never 
excite emotion, communicate a tone of pleasing sweetness to 
this volume. But we have been so much used to fictions of 
more passionate interest, that we hardly know how to accommo- 
date ourselves to the mild languor of these early romances. 
A recent writer places the Arcadia at the head of Italian prose 
in that age. "With a less embarrassed construction," he says, 
" than Boccaccio, and less of a servile mannerism than Bembo, 
the style of Sannazzaro is simple, flowing, rapid, harmonious. 
If it should seem now and then too florid and diffuse, this 
may be pardoned in a romance. It is to him, in short, rather 
than to Bembo, that we owe the revival of correctness and 
elegance in the Italian prose of the sixteenth century ; and 
his style in the Arcadia would have been far more relished 
than that of the Asolani, if the originality of his poetry had 
not engrossed our attention." He was the first who employed 
in any considerable degree the sdrucciolo verse, though it 
occurs before ; but the difficulty of finding rhymes for it drives 
him frequently upon unauthorized phrases. He may also be 
reckoned the first who restored the polished style of Petrarch, 
which no writer of the fifteenth century had successfully 
emulated. 1 

15. The Asolani of Peter Bembo, a dialogue, the scene of 
which is laid at Asola, in the Venetian territory, were Aaoiani of 
published in 1505. They are disquisitions on love, B«t». 
tedious enough to our present apprehension, but in a style so 
pure and polite, that they became the favorite reading among 
the superior ranks in Italy, where the coldness and pedantry 
of such dissertations were forgiven for their classical dignity 
and moral truth. The Asolani has been thought to make an 

* Salfl, Continuation de Ginguent, x. Trench language, which Is not well adapt- 
92; Corniani, ir. 12. Roscoe speak* of ed to poetry, would have lost some of its 
the Arcadia with less admiration, but per- most hnagfnatiye passages, with which 
haps more according to the feelings of the Bnflbn, St. Pierre, and others hare en- 
general reader. But I cannot altogether riched It, if a highly ornamented prose 
concur in his sweeping denunciation of had been wholly proscribed ; and we may 
poetical prose, " that hermaphrodite of say the same, with equal truth, of our 
literature." In many styles of compori- own. It Is another thing to condemn the 
tton, and none more than such as the peculiar style of poetry in writings that 
Arcadia, It may be read with delight, and from their subject demand a Tery difler- 
without wounding a rational taste. The ent tone. 
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epoch in Italian literature, though the Arcadia is certainly a 
more original and striking work of genius. 

16. I do not find at what time the poems in the Scottish 
j^^ dialect by William Dunbar were published ; but " The 

Thistle and the Rose," on the marriage of James IV. 
with Margaret of England in 1503, must be presumed to have 
been written very little after that time. Dunbar, therefore, 
has the honor of leading the vanguard of British poetry in the 
sixteenth century. His allegorical poem, the Golden Targe, 
is of a more extended range, and displays more creative 
power. The versification of Dunbar is remarkably harmoni- 
ous and exact for his age ; and his descriptions are often very 
lively and picturesque. But it must be confessed that there 
is too much of sunrise and singing-birds in all our mediaeval 
poetry; a note caught from the French and Provenc,al writers, 
and repeated to satiety by our own. The allegorical charac- 
ters of Dunbar are derived from the same source. He 
belongs, as a poet, to the school of Chaucer and Lydgate. 1 

17. The first book upon anatomy, since that of Mundinus, 
Anatomy was by Zerbi of Verona, who taught in the Univer- 
of &rbi. 8 i tv f p a dua in 1495. The title is Liber anatomise 
corporis humani et singulorum membrorum illius, 1503. He 
follows in general the plan of Mundinus, and his language is 
obscure as well as full of inconvenient abbreviations ; yet the 
germ of discoveries that have crowned later anatomists with 
glory is sometimes perceptible in Zerbi : among others, that 
of the Fallopian tubes. 2 

18. We now, for the first time, take relations of voyages 
Voyages of into our literary catalogue. During the fifteenth cen- 
CadamoBto. turVj though the old travels of Marco Polo had been 
printed several times and in different languages, and even 
those of Sir John Mandeville once ; though the Cosmography 
of Ptolemy had appeared in not less than seven editions, and 
generally with maps, — few if any original descriptions of the 
kingdoms of the world had gratified the curiosity of modern 
Europe. But the stupendous discoveries that signalized the 
last years of that age could not long remain untold. We 
may, however, give perhaps the first place to the voyages of 

1 Warton. III. 90. Kills (Specimens, 1. erton places him above Chancer and Lyd- 
877) strangely calls Dunbar i( the greatest gate. Chalmers's Biogr. Diet. 
poet thatScotland has produced." Pink- "Portal, Hist, de I'Anatonue ; Biogr 

UniT., art. "Zerbi" 
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Cadamosto, a Venetian, who, in 1455, under the protection 
of Prince Henry of Portugal, explored the western coast of 
Africa, and bore a part in discovering its two great rivers as 
well as the Cape de Verde islands. "The relation of his 
voyages," says a late writer, " the earliest of modern travels, 
is truly a model, and would lose nothing by comparison with 
those of our best navigators. Its arrangement is admirable, 
its details are interesting, its descriptions clear and precise." 1 
These voyages of Cadamosto do not occupy more than thirty 
pages in the collection of Ramusio, where they are reprinted. 
They are said to have first appeared at Vicenza in 1507, with 
the title Prima navigazione per Y oceano alle terre de* negri 
della bassa Ethiopa di Luigi Cadamosto. It is supposed, how- 
ever, by Brunei, that no separate account of Cadamosto's 
voyage exists earlier than 1519, and that this of 1507 is a 
confusion with the next book. This was a still more impor- 
tant production, announcing the great discoveries that Americo 
Vespucci was suffered to wrest, at least in name, from a more 
illustrious though ill-requited Italian: Mondo nuovo, e pessi 
nuovamente ritrovati da Alberico Vesputio Florentine* intitolatL 
Vicenza, 1507. But this includes the voyage of Cadamosto. 
It does not appear that any earlier work on America had been 
published: but an epistle of Columbus himself, De insulis 
Indise nuper inventis, was twice printed about 1493 in Ger- 
many, and probably in other countries ; and a few other brief 
notices of the recent discovery are to be traced. We find 
also in 1508 an account of the Portuguese in the East, which, 
being announced as a translation from the native language into 
Latin, may be presumed to have appeared before. 2 

* Btogr. UnlT., art " Cadamosto." " Vegpnod." This last article correct* the 

* 8m Brunei, Manuel da Libralre. arts, former, and has enabled me to state M. 
" Itinerartum, Primo, Vespucci." [Also his Brunet's opinion more ciearlj than in my 
Supplement au Manuel du libralre, art first edition. —1812. J 
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Sect. II. 1511-1520. 

Age of Leo X.— Italian Dramatic Poetry— Classical Learning, especially Greek, In 
France, Germany and England — Utopia of More — Erasmus — His Adages — Poli- 
tical Satire contained In them— Opposition of the Monks to Learning— Antipathy 
of Erasmus to them — Their Attack on Reuchlin — Origin of Reformation — Luther 
— Ariosto — Character of the Orlando Furioso — Various Work* of Amusement in 
Modern Languages — English Poetry — Pomponatius — Baymond Lolly. 

19. Leo X. became pope in 1513. His chief distinction, 
Leo x his no doubt, ** owing to his encouragement of the arts, 
patronage or, more strictly, to the completion of those splendid 
of letters, fo^rs f Raffaelle under his pontificate, which had 
been commenced by his predecessor. We have here only to 
do with literature ; and, in the promotion of this, he certainly 
deserves a much higher name than any former pope, except 
Nicolas V., who, considering the difference of the times and 
the greater solidity of his own character, as certainly stands 
far above him. Leo began by placing men of letters in the 
most honorable stations of his court There were two, Bembo 
and Sadolet, who had, by common confession, reached a con- 
summate elegance of style, in comparison of which the best 
productions of the last age seemed very imperfect. They 
were made apostolical secretaries. Beroaldo, second of the 
name, whose father, though a more fertile author, was inferior 
to him in taste, was intrusted with the Vatican Library. John 
Lascaris and Marcus Musurus were invited to reside at 
Borne ; 1 and tho pope, considering it, he says, no small part 
of his pontifical duty to promote the Latin literature, caused 
search to be made everywhere for manuscripts. This expres- 
sion sounds rather oddly in his mouth ; and the less religious 
character of Transalpine literature is visible in this as in 
every thing else. 

20. The personal taste of Leo was almost entirely directed 

1 John Lascaris, who Is not to be eon- Paris. He was afterwards employed by 

founded with Constantine Lascaris, by Louis XII. as minister at Venice. After a 

some thought to be his father, and to residenee of some duration at Rome, he 

whom we owe a Greek grammar, after con- was induced by Francis I. in 1518 to or- 

ttaulng for several years under the patron- ganise the literary institutions designed 

age of Lorenso at Florence, where he was by the king to be established at Paris, 

editor of the Anthologia, or collection of But, these being postponed. Lascaris spent 

epigrams, printed in 1494, on the fall the remainder of his life partly in Paris, 

of the Medici family entered the serrfoe of partly in Rome-; and died in the latter city 

Charles Vm., and lived many yean at in 1636. Body de OrsBois illustribui. 
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towards poetry and the beauties of style. This, Tiraboschi 
seems to hint, might cause the more serious learn- Roman 
ing of antiquity to be rather neglected. But there Gymna- 
does not seem to be much ground for this charge. um * 
We owe to Leo the publication, by Beroaldo, of the first five 
books of the Annals of Tacitus, which had lately been found 
in a German monastery. It appears that in 1514 above one 
hundred professors received salaries in the Roman University 
or Gymnasium, restored by the pope to its alienated revenues. 1 
Leo seems to have founded a seminary distinct from the for- 
mer, under the superintendence of Lascaris, for the sole study 
of Greek ; and to have brought over young men as teachers 
from Greece. In this academy a Greek press was established, 
where the scholiasts on Homer were printed in 151 7. 2 

21. Leo was a great admirer of Latin poetry; and in hia 
time the chief poets of Italy seem to have written Latin 
several of their works, though not published till after- p 06 ^- 
wards. The poems of Pontanus, which naturally belong to 
the fifteenth century, were first printed in 1513 and 1518 ; 
and those of Mantuan, in a collective form, about the same 
time. 

22. The Rosmunda of Rucellai, a tragedy in the Italian 
language, on the ancient regular model, was repre- Italian 
sented before Leo at Florence in 1515. It was the ***&**- 
earliest known trial of blank verse ; but it is acknowledged by 
Rucellai himself, that the Sophonisba of his friend Trissino, 
which is dedicated to Leo in the same year, though not pub- 
lished till 1524, preceded and suggested his own tragedy. 8 

* We are Indebted to Roecoe for publish- the first who taught botany in Europe, at 

Ing this list. But at the number of one we read that he did in 1635. But in the 

hundred professors might lead us to ex- roll of these Roman professors we only 

pect a most comprehensive scheme, it may find that one was appointed " ad declara- 

be mentioned, that they consisted of four ttonem simplkium medkinse." I do not 

for theology, eleven for canon law, twenty think this means more than the materia 

for civil law, sixteen for medicine, two for medic* : we cannot infer that he lectured 

metaphysics, fire for philosophy (probably upon the plants themselves, 

physics), two for ethics, four for logic, one * Tiraboschi ; Hody, p. 247 ; Roecoe, eh. 

for astrology (probably astronomy), two for 11. Leo was anticipated in bis Greek 

mathematics, eighteen for rhetoric, three editions by Chigi. a private Roman, who, 

for Greek, and thirteen for grammar ; in with the assistance of Cornelio Benigno, 

all. a hundred and one. The salaries are and with Calliergus, a Cretan, for his 

subjoined in every instance : the highest printer, gave to the world two good edl- 

are among the medical professors: the tfons of Pindar and Theocritus in 1516 

Greek are also high. Roecoe, ii. 888, and and 1516. 

Append. No. 89. * This dedication, with a sort of apology 

Roecoe remarks that medical botany for writing trigedies in Italian, will be 

was one of the sciences taught, and that found in Rcjcoe'a Appendix, vol. vi. 

it was the earliest instance. If this be Roecoe quotes a few words from RneeUaPs 

right, Bonafede of Padua cannot have been dedication of his poem, L'Api, to Trissino, 

VOL. I. 18 
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TRISSINO — RUCELLAI. 



Pam h 



The Sophonisba is strictly on the Greek model, divided only 
sophonfeba by the odes of the chorus, but not into five portions 
of Triaduc or acts# T ne speeches in this tragedy are sometimes 
too long, the style unadorned, the descriptions now and then 
trivial. But in general there is a classical dignity about the 
sentiments which are natural, though not novel ; and the latter 
part, which we should call the fifth act, is truly noble, simple, 
and pathetic Trissino was thoroughly conversant with the 
Greek drama, and had imbibed its spirit : seldom has Euri- 
pides written with more tenderness, or chosen a subject more 
fitted to his genius; for that of Sophonisba, in which many 
have followed Trissino with inferior success, is wholly for the 
Greek school : it admits, with no great difficulty, of the chorus, 
and consequently of the unities of time and place. It must, 
however, always chiefly depend on Sophonisba herself; for it 
is not easy to make Masinissa respectable, nor has Trissino 
succeeded in attempting it. The long continuance of alternate 
speeches in single lines, frequent in this tragedy, will not dis- 
please those to whom old associations are recalled by it, 

23. The Rosmunda falls, in my opinion, below the Sophon- 
Rosmuuda isba, though it is the work of a better poet ; and 
ofRuceiiai. perhaps in language and description it is superior. 
What is told in narration, according to the ancient inartificial 
form of tragedy, is finely told ; but the emotions are less 
represented than in the Sophonisba: the principal character 
is less interesting, and the story is unpleasing. Rucellai led 
the way to those accumulations of horrible and disgusting 
circumstances which deformed the European stage for a 
century afterwards. The Rosmunda is divided into five acts, 
but preserves the chorus. It contains imitations of the Greek 



Hi 



acknowledging the Utter as the inventor 
of blank verse. " Vol foste il primo, che 
juesto modo di scrivere, in vend materni, 
iberi delle rLne, poneste in luce." — Life 
of Leo X., ch. 16. See also Glnguene, vol. 
vi., and Walker's Memoir on Italiw 
Tragedy, as well as Tiraboftcbi. The 
earliest Italian tragedy, which is also on 
the subject of Sophonisba, by Oaleotto del 
Carretto, was presented to the Marchioness 
of Mantua in 1502. But we do not find 
that it was brought on the stage ; nor is it 
clear that it was printed so early as the 
present decade. But an edition of the 
Pamphila, a tragedy on the story of Slgis- 
tnunda, by Antonio da Pistoja, wu printed 
at Venice in 1508. Walker, p. 11. tiin- 



guene has been ignorant of this very 
curious piece, from which Walker had 
given a few extracts, in rhymed measures 
of different kinds. Ginguene, indeed, had 
never seen Walker's book ; and his own is 
the worse for it. Walker was not a man 
of much vigor of mind, but had tome 
taste, and great knowledge of his subject. 
This tragedy b mentioned by Quadrio, iv. 
68, with the title II FUostrato e Pannla, 
doi amantl. 

It may be observed, that, notwithstand- 
ing the testimony of Rucellai himself; 
above quoted, It is shown by Walker 
(Appendix, No. 8) tiat blank verse had 
been occasionally employed b efo r e Tils- 
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tragedies, especially the Antigone, as the Sophonisba does of 
the Ajax and the Medea. Some lines in the latter, extolled 
by modern critics, are simply translated from the ancient 
tragedians. 

24. Two comedies by Ariosto, seem to have been acted 
about 1512, and were written as early as 1495, when comedies 
he was but twenty-one years old, which entitles him * Ariosto. 
to the praise of having first conceived and carried into effect 
the idea of regular comedies, in imitation of the ancient, 
though Bibbiena had the advantage of first occupying the 
stage with his Calandra. The Cassaria and Suppositi of 
Ariosto are, like the Calandra, free imitations of the manner 
of Plautus, in a spirited and natural dialogue, and with that 
graceful flow of language which appears spontaneous in all his 
writings. 1 

25. The north of Italy still endured the warfare of stranger 
armies : Ravenna, Novara, Marignan, attest the well- Bookl 
fought contention. Aldus, however, returning to printed in 
Venice in 1512, published many editions before his ulj ' 
death in 1516. Pindar, Plato, and Lysias first appeared in 
1513; Athenaeus in 1514; Xenophon, Strabo, and Pausanias 
in 1516 ; Plutarch's Lives in 1517. The Aldine press then 
continued under his father-in-law, Andrew Asola, but with 
rather diminished credit. It appears that the works printed 
during this period, from 1511 to 1520, were, at Rome 116, 
at Milan 91, at Florence 133, and at Venice 511. This is, 
perhaps, less than from the general renown of Leo's age we 
should have expected. We may select, among the original 
publications, the Lectiones Antique of Crelius Rho- caMns 
diginus (1516), and a little treatise on Italian Bnodigfara*. 
grammar by Fortunio, which has no claim to notice but as 
the earliest book on the subject. 3 The former, though not the 
first, appears to have been by far the best and most extensive 
collection hitherto made from the stores of antiquity. It is 
now hardly remembered ; but obtained almost universal praise, 
even from severe critics, for the deep erudition of its author, 

1 Qraguene. ri. 188, 218, has gtrena full dome stampato, a darn* msegmunentl d* 

analysts of these celebrated comedies. Italian*, non gta eloquent*, ma lingua." 

They are placed next to those of Macbia- Fontanlni dell' eloquenia Italian*, p. 6. 

Tel by most Italian critics. Fifteen editions were printed within six 

* Begole grammatical! della Tolgar yean ; a dedsiye proof of the importance 

lingua. (Ancooa, 1610.) "Questo Mbro attached to the subject, 
fnor di dubbio e atato il prime che si Ti- 
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who, in a somewhat rude style, pours forth explanations 
of obscure and emendations of corrupted passages, with pro- 
fuse display of knowledge in the customs and even philosophy 
of the ancients, but more especially in medicine and bot- 
any. Yet he seems to have inserted much without dis- 
crimination of its value, and often without authority. A more 
perfect edition was published in 1550, extending to thirty 
books instead of sixteen. 1 

26. It may be seen, that Italy, with all the lustre of Leo's 
Greek reputation, was not distinguished by any very re- 
printed in markable advance in learning during his pontificate ; 
o22£££ d and I believe it is generally admitted, that the ele 
gant biography of Roscoe, in making the public more 
familiar with the subject, did not raise the previous estimation 
of its hero and of his times. Meanwhile the Cisalpine regions 
were gaining ground upon their brilliant neighbor. From 
the Parisian press issued, in these ten years, eight hundred 
books ; among which were a Greek Lexicon by Aleander, 
in 1512, and four more little grammatical works, with a short 
romance in Greek. 2 This is trifling indeed ; but, in the cities 
on the Rhine, something more was done in that language. A 
Greek grammar, probably quite elementary, was published at 
Wittenberg in 1511; one at Strasburg in 1512, — thrice 
reprinted in the next three years. These were succeeded by 
a translation of Theodore Gaza's grammar by Erasmus, in 
1516; by the Progymnasmata Grac® Literature of Luscinius, 
in 1517 ; and by the Introductiones in Linguam Graecam of 
Croke, in 1520. Isocrates and Lucian appeared at Strasburg 
in 1515 ; the first book of the Iliad next year, besides four 
smaller tracts : * several more followed before the end of the 
decade. At Basle the excellent printer Frobenius, an intimate 
friend of Erasmus, had established himself as early as 1491. 4 
Besides the great edition of the New Testament by Erasmus, 
which issued from his press, we find, before the close of 1520, 
the Works and Days of Hesiod, the Greek Lexicon of Aldus, 

1 Blount ; Blogr. Unir., art. u Bhodlgl- 1622 apud Carlonem impreno, adjectas." 

bus." I do not find this Lexicon mentioned by 

» [It ia raid in Llron, Singularity His- Brunet or Watts. — 1842.] 

toriques, i. 490, that one Cheradamus * These were published by Lusdniut 

taught Greek at Paris about 1617, and (NachOgall), a natto of Strasburg, and 

published a Greek lexicon there in 1628 : one of the chief members of the literary 

" Lexicon Graeoum, caeterla omnibus aut In academy established by Wimpheling in 

Italia aut Gallia GermaniaTe, antehao ex- that city. Biogr. Unir. 

ousts multo locupletius, utpote supra ter * Biogr. Univ. 
mille additional BasUtanal Lexfco, A.D. 
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the Rhetoric and Poetics of Aristotle, the first two books 
of the Odyssey, and several grammatical treatises. At Cologne 
two or three small Greek pieces were printed in 1517. And 
Louvain, besides the Plutus of Aristophanes in 1518, and 
three or four others about the same time, sent forth in the 
year 1520 six Greek editions, among which were Lucian, Theo- 
critus, and two tragedies of Euripides. 1 We may hence 
perceive that the Greek language now first became known 
and taught in Germany and in the Low Countries. 

27. It is evident that these works were chiefly designed for 
students in the universities. But it is to be observed, 0nek 
that Greek literature was now much more cultivated scholars in 
than before. In France there were, indeed, not entries. 
many names that could be brought forward; but 
Lefevre of Etaples, commonly called Faber Stapulensis, was 
equal to writing criticisms on the Greek Testament of Erasmus. 
He bears a high character among contemporary critics for his 
other writings, which are chiefly on theological and philoso- 
phical subjects : but it appears by his age that he must have 
come late to the study of Greek.' That difficult language was 
more easily mastered by younger men. Germany had already 
produced some, deserving of remembrance. A correspondent 
of Erasmus, in 1515, writes to recommend CEcolampadius as 
"not unlearned in Greek literature." 8 Melanchthon was, 
even in his early youth, deemed competent to criticise Eras- 
mus himself. At the age of sixteen, he lectured on the Greek 
and Latin authors of antiquity. He was the first who printed 
Terence as verse. 4 The library of this great scholar was in 
1835 sold in London, and was proved to be his own by 
innumerable marginal notes of illustration and correction. 
Beatus Rhenanus stands perhaps next to him as a scholar: 
and we may add the names of Luscinius ; of Bilibald Pirck- 
heimer, a learned senator of Nuremberg, who made several 

i The whole number of books, according * Jortin's Erasmus, 1. 02 ; Beyle, " Fevre 

to Panser, printed from 1511 to 1520 at d'Etaples;'' Blount; Blogr. Univ., "Fe- 

Strasburg, was 878; at Bade, 289; at bore d'Etaples." 

Cologne, 120; at Leipsic, 462; at Louvain, » Erasmus himself ears afterwards. 

67. It may be worth while to remind the " (Ecolampadiua satis norit Greece, Latin! 

reader once more, that these lists must be sermonls rudlor ; quanquam Me magis 

very defective as to the slighter class of peccat indiligentia quam imperitia." 

publications, which have often perished * Cox's Life of Melanchthon, p. 19. Me- 

to every copy. Panser is reckoned more lanchthon wrote Greek Terse indifferently 

imperfect after 1500 than before. Blogr. and incorrectly, but Latin with spirit and 

Universelle. In England, we find thirty- elegance : specimens of both are fdyen in 

six by Pynson, and sixty-six by Wynkyn Dr. Cox's valuable biography, 
de Word*, within these ten years. 
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translations ; and of Petrus Mosellanus, who became, about * 
1518, lecturer in Greek at Leipsic 1 He succeeded our dis- 
tinguished countryman Richard Croke, a pupil of Grocjn, 
-who had been invited to Leipsic in 1514, with the petty salary 
of fifteen guilders, but with the privilege of receiving other 
remuneration from his scholars ; and had the signal honor of 
first imbuing the students of Northern Germany with a know- 
ledge of that language. 2 One or two trifling works on Greek 
grammar were published by Croke during this decennium. 
Ceratinus, who took his name, in the fanciful style of the 
times, from his birthplace. Horn in Holland, was now professor 
of Greek at Lou vain ; and in 1525, on the recommendation of 
Erasmus, became the successor of Mosellanus at Leipsic. 9 
William Cop, a native of Basle, and physician to Francis L, 
published in this period some translations from Hippocrates 
and Galen. 

28. Cardinal Ximenez, about the beginning of the century, 
Colleges at founded a college at Alcala, his favorite university, 
Akau and for the three learned languages. This example was 

u followed by Jerome Busleiden, who by his last testa- 

ment, in 1516 or 1517, established a similar foundation at 
Louvain. 4 From this source proceeded many men of conspic- 
uous erudition and ability; and Louvain, through its Colle- 
gium Trilingue, became, in a still higher degree than Deventer 
had been in the fifteenth century, not only the chief seat of 
Belgian learning, but the means of diffusing it over parts 

i The Uvea and characters of Bhenann*. fag him at any hour of the day or night, 

Plrckheimer, and Mosellanus will be found Melancthon apud Meiners, 1. 168. A 

in Blount, Nfceron, and the Biograpbie pretty good life of Croke is in Chalmers's 

Univenwlle; also in Gerdes's Historia Evan- Biographical Dictionary. Bayle does not 

get RenoT., Mekbior Adam, and other mention him. Croke was educated at 

less common books. King's College, Cambridge, to which ho 

' *• Crocus regnat in Academia Lipd- went from Eton in 1506, and is said to haTo 

east, publidtus Gneeas decern lKteras."— learned Greek at Oxford from Grooyn, 

Erasm. Epist. elvii. 6th June, 1514. Kfch- while still a scholar of King's, 

horn says, that Conrad Celtes and others * Erasmus gives a very high character 

had taught bUin only. iii. 272. Came- of Ceratinus: n Ors?caB linguae peri tia rap*- 

rarius, who studied for three years under rat Tel tres Mosellanos, nee inferior, ut 

Croke, gives him a very high character : arbitror, Romanae linguae frcumtta." — 

" Qui primus putabatur Ita docuisse Epist. dccxxxtU. " Ceratinus Graeeanfcse 

Griecam ttnguam in Gcnnania, ut plane UteratursB tarn exacte callens, ut vix unum 

perdisd illam posse, et quid momeoti ad aut alteram habeat Itatta qukum dilbt- 

oennom doctrinie eruditionem atque cul- tern hone committers. Magna doctrinje 

turn hujuscognitioallaturaesse videretur, erat McwUanos. spd major!*, et amahrnn 

nostrt homines sese inteWgere arbitraren- nniee hommls ragenium, nee falso diennt 

tor."— VHa Melanehthonis, p. 27; and odfosas esse comparatknes ; ssd hoc ipsa 

Vita Eobani Hessi, p. 4. He was received causa me compellit dkare, long* alia res 

atLetprie •« Hke a heaTenly messenger: 1 ' est."— Epkrt. DcexxxriiL 

every one was proud of knowing him, of « Bayle, art. u Busktden." 
paying whatever he demanded, of attend- 
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of Germany. Its institution was resisted by the monks and 
theologians, unyielding though beaten adversaries of litera- 
ture. 1 

29. It cannot be said that many yet on this side of the 
Alps wrote Latin welL Budaeus is harsh and unpol- i^tin style 
ished ; Erasmus fluent, spirited, and never at a loss m **«»•• 
to express his meaning; nor is his style much defaced by 
barbarous words, though by no means exempt from them; 
yet it seldom reaches a point of classical elegance. Francis 
Sylvius (probably Dubois), brother of a celebrated physician, 
endeavored to inspire a taste for purity of style in the univer- 
sity of Paris. He had, however, acquired it himself late; for 
some of his writings are barbarous. The favorable influence 
of Sylvius was hardly earlier than 1520.* The writer most 
solicitous about his diction was Longolius (Christopher de 
Longueil, a native of Malines), the only true Ciceronian out 
of Italy ; in which country, however, he passed so much time, 
that he is hardly to be accounted a mere Cisalpine. Like 
others of the Ciceronian denomination, he was more ambitious 
of saying common things well, than of producing what was 
intrinsically worthy of being remembered. 

30. We have the imposing testimony of Erasmus himself, 
that neither France nor Germany stood so high about Greek 
this period as England. That country, he says, so dis- scholar* la 
tant from Italy, stands next to it in the esteem of the BnglMd * 
learned. This, however, is written in 1524. About the end 
of the present decennial period, we can produce a not very 
small number of persons possessing a competent acquaintance 
with the Greek tongue, more, perhaps, than could be traced 
in France, though all together might not weigh as heavy as 
Budaeus alone. Such were Grocyn, the patriarch of English 
learning, who died in 1519; Linacre, whose translation of 
Galen, first printed in 1521, is one of the few in that age that 
escape censure for inelegance or incorrectness; Latimer, 
beloved and admired by his friends, but of whom we have no 
memorial in any writings of his own; More, known as a 
Greek scholar by epigrams of some merit; 8 Lilly, master 

* Von der Hardt, Hist. Iitt. Befbrmat. ority has been shown, Is found : " Invent 

* Bayle art. " Sylvius." portum, apes et fortuna valete," &c. But 

* The Greek Ten** of More and Lilly, it is a translation from an old Greek epi- 
Progymnasmata Mori et Lillii, were pub- gram. 

Ushed at Basle, 1518. It is in this volume " Quid tandem non pneetitisset admira- 
that the distich, about which some curl- bills tota nature fellcitas, si hoc mfenhua 
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of St Paul's school, who had acquired Greek at Rhodes, but 
whose reputation is better preserved by the grammars that 
bear his name; Lupsett, who is said to have learned from 
Lilly, and who taught some time at Oxford ; Richard Croke, 
already named; Gerard Lister, a physician, to whom Erasmus 
gives credit for skill in the three languages; Pace and 
Tunstall, both men well known in the history of those times ; 
Lee and Stokesley, afterwards bishops, the former of whom 
published Annotations on the Greek Testament of Erasmus 
at Basle in 1520, 1 and probably Gardiner; Clement, one of 
Wolsey's first lecturers at Oxford; 8 Brian, Wakefield, Bullock, 
Tyndale, and a few more whose names appear in Pits and 
"Wood. We could not of course, without presumption, attempt 
to enumerate every person who at this time was not wholly 
unacquainted with the Greek language. Yet it would be an 
error, on the other hand, to make a large allowance for omis- 
sions ; much less to conclude that every man who might enjoy 
some reputation in a learned profession could in a later gene- 
ration have passed for a scholar. Colet, for example, and 
Fisher, men as distinguished as almost any of that age, were 
unacquainted with the Greek tongue; and both made some 
efforts to attain it at an advanced age. 8 It was not till the 

instituisset Italia? A totum Musarum to be confirmed by More. Jortin, 11. 896. 

sacris racasset? si ad justam frugem ac But the Biographia Britannlca, art. u Wol- 

velut autuninum roam maturuisset ? Bey," asserts that they were appointed 

Epigrammata lusit adolescens admodum, to the chair of rhetoric or humanity ; and 

ac pleraque puer ; Britanniam suam nun- that Calpuroius, a native of Qreece, was 

quam egressus est, nisi semel atque lterum the first professor of the language. No 

principle sui nomine lcgatione functus authority is quoted by the editors ; but I 

apud Flandros. Praetor rem uxoriam, hare found it confirmed by Calus In a 

praetor curas domestic**, praetor publici little treatise De Pronuntiatione Orsecae et 

muneris functionom et causarum undas, Lattnaa Linguae. u Novit." he says, u Oxo- 

tot tantisque regni negotiis distrahitur, ut niensis schola quemadmodum ipsa Grsecia 

mireris esse otium vel cogitandi de libria." pronuntlaYit, ex Matthaeo Calpurnio Graa- 

— Epist. clxix. Aug. 1517. In the Cicero- co, quern ex Graecti Oxoniam Oraecarum 

ni&nus he speaks of More with more dis- literarum gratia perduxerat Thomas Wol- 

criminating praise, and the passage is sous, de bonis Uteris optbne meritus card!- 

illustrative of that just quoted. nails, cum non alia ratione pronuntiant 

1 Erasmus does not spare Lee. Epist. illi, quam qui, nos jam profitemur." — 

ccxlviii. ** Quo uno nihilunquam adhue Cains de pron'unt. Graec. et Lat. Linguae, 

terra produxit, nee arrogantius, nee viru- edit. Jebb, p. 228. 

lentlus, nee stultius." This was the tone 8 " Nuno dolor me tenet," says Colet in 

of the age towards any adversary who was 1616, u quod non didieerirn Gnecum sermo- 

not absolutely out of reach of such epi- nem, sine cujusperitia nihil sumus." From 

thets. In another place he speaks of Lee a later epistle of Erasmus, where he says, 

as " nuper Gnecaa lingua rudimentis ini- " Colet ub strenuc Graecatur," it seems likely 

tiatus." — Ep. cccclxxxxi. that he actually made some progress ; but 

' Knight says (apud Jortin, i. 46) that at his age it would not be very oonMder- 

Clementwas the first lecturer at Oxford in able. Latimer dissuaded Fisher from the 

Greek after Linacre, and that he was sue- attempt, unless he could procure a master 

eeeded by Lupsett. And this seems, as to from Italy, which Erasmus thought need- 

the fact that they did successively teach, less. Epist ccchdil. In an edition of his 
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year 1517 that the first Greek lecture was established at 
Oxford by Fox, Bishop of Hereford, in his new foundation of 
Corpus Christi College. Wolsey, in 1519, endowed a regular 
professorship in the university. It was about the same year 
that Fisher, chancellor of the university of Cambridge, sent 
down Richard Croke, lately returned from Leipsic, to tread 
in the footsteps of Erasmus as teacher of Greek. 1 But this 
was in advance of our neighbors ; for no public instruction in 
that language was yet given in France. 

31. By the statutes of St Paul's school, dated in 1518, the 
master is to be " lerned in good and clene Latin liter- Mode of 
ature, and also in Greke, iff such may be gotten." fetching in 
Of the boys he says, "I wolde they were taught 
always in good literature both Latin and Greke." But it 
does not follow from hence that Greek was actually taught ; 
and, considering the want of lexicons and grammars, none of 
which, as we shall see, were published in England for many 
years afterwards, we shall be apt to think that little instruction 
could have been given. 2 This, however, is not conclusive, and 
would lead us to bring down the date of philological learning 
in our public seminaries much too low. The process of learn- 
ing without books was tedious and difficult, but not imprac- 
ticable for the diligent The teacher provided himself with a 
lexicon which was in common use among his pupils, and with 

Adages, be says, " Joannes Flscherus tree Pita, however, in an account of one, WH- 

linguas ntate Jam vergente non rulgarl liam Honnan, tells us that he was "ad 

studio amplectitur. " — Chil. iv. cent. v. 1. collegium Etonense stndiornm causa 

1 Greek had not been neglected at Cam- missus, ubi avide haustis Utteris huina- 

bridge during the interval, according to a nioribus, perceptisqiu Graas lingua ru- 

letter of Bullock (in Latin Bovillus) to dimentis, digous habitus est qui Canta- 

Erasmus in 1516 from thence. "Hicacriter brigiam ad altiores disciplinas destina- 

incumbunt Uteris Gnecls, optantque non retur." Honnan became " Gnecso lingua 

mediocriter tuum adventum, et hi magnc- peritissimua," and returned, as head-mas- 

pere favent tuse huic in Novum Testamen- ter, to Eton ; " quo tempore in Utteris 

turn edition!." It Is probable that Cranmer humanioribus scholares illic insigniter 

was a pupU of Croke ; for, in the deposition erudivit." He wrote sereral works, part- 

of the latter before Mary's commissioners It grammatical, of which Pits gives the 

In 1555, he says that he had known the titles, and died plenus dierum, in 1535. 

archbishop thirty-six years, which brings If we could depend on the accuracy of 

us to his own first lectures at Cambridge. aU this, we must suppose that Greek was 

Todd's life of Cranmer, U. 449. ButCran- taught at Eton so early, that one who 

mer may have known something of the acquired the rudiments of it in that 

language before, and is. not improbably, school might die at an advanced age in 

one of those to whom Bullock alludes. 1535 But this Is not to be received on 

* In a letter of Erasmus on the death Pita's authority. And I find in Harwood's 

of Colet in 1522, Epist. ccccxxxv. (and Alumni Etonenses, that Honnan became 

in Jortin's App., U. 815), though he head-master as early as 1485 ; no one wiU 

describes the course of education at readily believe that he could have learned 

St Paul's school rather diffusely, and in Greek while at school ; and the fact is, that 

a strain of high panegyric, there is not a he was not educated at Eton, but at Win- 

sjllable of allusion to the study of Greek, cheater. 
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one of the grammars published on the Continent, from which 
he gave oral lectures, and portions of which were transcribed 
by each student The books read in the lecture-room were 
probably copied out in the same manner, the abbreviations 
giving some facility to a cursive hand ; and thus the deficiency 
of impressions was in some degree supplied, just as before the 
invention of printing. The labor of acquiring knowledge 
strengthened, as it always does, the memory ; it excited an 
industry which surmounted every obstacle, and yielded to no 
fatigue ; and we may thus account for that copiousness of 
verbal learning which sometimes astonishes us in the scholars 
of the sixteenth century, and in which they seem to surpass 
the more exact philologers of later ages. 

32. It is to be observed, that we rather extol a small num- 

ber of men who have struggled against difficulties, 
cdworkj than put in a claim for any diffusion of literature in 
J 1 * ** 1 England, which would be very far from the truth. 

No classical works were yet printed, except four 
editions of Virgil's Bucolics, a small treatise of Seneca, the 
first book of Cicero's Epistles (the latter at Oxford in 1519); 
all, merely of course, for learners. We do not reckon Latin 
grammars. And as yet no Greek types had been employed. 
In the spirit of truth, we cannot quite take to ourselves the 
compliment of Erasmus : there must evidently have been a 
far greater diffusion of sound learning in Germany, where 
professors of Greek had for some time been established in all 
the universities, and when*, a long list of men ardent in the 
cultivation of letters could be adduced. 1 Erasmus had a 
panegyrical humor towards his friends, of whom there were 
many in England. 

33. Scotland had, as might naturally be expected, partaken 

state of st *^ * ess °^ ft* 1 "^ 11 % Qt tnan tne 8° utn °f Britain. 
k»rnin{rin But the reigning king, contemporary with Henry 
Scotland, yjj ? ^ ye p^fe f g reat er good-wUl towards let- 
ters. A statute of James IV., in 1496, enacts that gentle- 
men's sons should be sent to school in order to learn Latin. 
Such provisions were too indefinite for execution, even if the 
royal authority had been greater than it was ; but they serve 
to display the temper of the sovereign. His natural son, 

* Such a list It gtren by Meiners, 1.164, ht enumerates slxty-serea, wbieh night 
of the supporters of ReuchUn. who com- doubtless bs enlarged, 
prised all the ml scholars of Genany : 
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Alexander, on whom, at a very early age, he conferred the 
archbishopric of St Andrew's, was the pupil of Erasmus in 
the Greek language. The latter speaks very highly of this 
promising scion of the house of Stuart in one of his adages. 1 
But, at the age of twenty, he perished with his royal father 
on the disastrous day of Flodden Field. Learning had made 
no sensible progress in Scotland ; and the untoward circum- 
stances of the next twenty years were far from giving it 
encouragement The translation of the JEneid by Gawin 
Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, though we are not at present on 
the subject of poetry, may be here mentioned in connection 
with Scottish literature. It was completed about 1513, though 
the earliest edition is not till 1553. " This translation," says 
Warton, " is executed with equal spirit and fidelity ; and is a 
proof that the Lowland Scotch and English languages were 
now nearly the same. I mean the style of composition, more 
especially in the glaring affectation of anglicizing Latin words. 
The several books are introduced with metrical prologues, 
which are often highly poetical, and show that Douglas's 
proper walk was original poetry." Warton did well to explain 
his rather startling expression, that the Lowland Scotch and 
English languages were then nearly the same ; for I will ven- 
ture to say, that no Englishman, without guessing at every 
other word, could understand the long passage which he pro- 
ceeds to quote from Gawin Douglas. It is true that the 
differences consisted mainly in pronunciation, ^and consequently 
in orthography ; but this is the great cause of diversity in 
dialect The character of Douglas's original poetry seems to 
be that of the middle ages in general, — prolix, though some- 
times animated, description of sensible objects. 3 

34. We must not leave England without mention of the 
only work of genius that she can boast in this age, Utopia or 
the Utopia 8 of Sir Thomas More. Perhaps we Mow - 
scarcely appreciate highly enough the spirit and originality of 
this fiction, which ought to be considered with regard to the 
barbarism of the times, and the meagreness of preceding 
inventions. The Republic of Plato, no doubt, furnished More 
with the germ of his perfect society : 4 but it would be un- 

* Chll. 11. coat v. 1. « [Perhaps this if at feast doubtful; 
» Warton. iii. 111. neither the Bepublio nor the Laws of Plato 

• Utopia is named from a king Utopos. bear any resemblance to the Utopia.— 
I mention this because some hare shown 1817.] 

their learning by ehanging the word to 
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reasonable to deny him the merit of having struck out the 
fiction of its real existence from his own fertile imagination ; 
and it is manifest, that some of his most distinguished suc- 
cessors in the same walk of romance, especially Swift, were 
largely indebted to his reasoning as well as inventive talents. 
Those who read the Utopia in Burnet's translation may believe 
that they are in Brobdignag ; so similar is the vein of satirical 
humor and easy language. If false and impracticable theo- 
ries are found in the Utopia (and perhaps he knew them to be 
such), this is in a much greater degree true of the Platonic 
Republic ; and they are more than compensated by the sense 
of justice and humanity that pervades it, and his bold censures 
on the vices of power. These are remarkable in a courtier 
of Henry VIII. ; but, in the first years of Nero, the voice of 
Seneca was heard without resentment Nor had Henry 
much to take to himself in the reprehension of parsimonious 
accumulation of wealth, which was meant for his father's 
course of government. 

35. It is possible that some passages in the Utopia, which 
are neither philosophical nor compatible with just 
flbtancy 1 ' principles of morals, were thrown out as mere para- 
w, w hta doxes of a playful mind ; nor is it easy to reconcile 
op ons. ^. g language as to the free toleration of religious 
worship with those acts of persecution which have raised the 
only dark cloud on the memory of this great man. He posi- 
tively, indeed, declares for punishing those who insult the 
religion of others ; which might be an excuse for his severity 
towards the early reformers. But his latitude as to the 
acceptability of all religions with God, as to their identity in 
essential principles, and as to the union of all sects in a 
common worship, could no more be made compatible with his 
later writings or conduct, than his sharp satire against the 
court of Rome for breach of faith, or against the monks and 
friars for laziness and beggary. Such changes, however, are 
very common, as we may have abundantly observed, in all 
seasons of revolutionary commotions. Men provoke these, 
sometimes in the gayety of their hearts with little design, 
sometimes with more deliberate intention, but without calcula- 
tion of the entire consequences, or of their own courage to 
encounter them. And when such men, like More, are of very 
quick parts, they are often found to be not over-retentive of 
their opinions, and have little difficulty in abandoning any 
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speculative notion, especially when, like those in the Utopia, 
it can never have had the least influence upon their behavior. 
We may acknowledge, after all, that the Utopia gives us the 
impression of its having proceeded rather from a very in- 
genious than a profound mind ; and this, apparently, is what 
we ought to think of Sir Thomas More. The Utopia is said 
to have been first printed at Louvain in 1516 ; ' it certainly 
appeared at the close of the preceding year ; but the edition of 
Basle in 1518, under the care of Erasmus, is the earliest that 
bears a date. It was greatly admired on the Continent : 
indeed there had been little or nothing of equal spirit and 
originality in Latin since the revival of letters. 

36. The French themselves give Francis I. the credit of 
having been the father of learning in that country. Lciirnin 
Galland, in a funeral panegyric on that prince, asks restore/m 
if, at his accession (in 1513), any one man in France France * 
could read Greek or write Latin. Now, this is an absurd 
question, when we recollect the names of Budaeus, Longolius, 
and Faber Stapulensis ; yet it shows that there could have 
been very slender pretensions to classical learning in the 
kingdom. Erasmus, in his Ciceronianus, enumerates among 
French scholars, not only Budaeus, Faber. and the eminent 
printer Jodocus Badius (a Fleming by birth), whom, in point 
of style, he seems to put above Budaeus, but John Pin, 
Nicolas Berald, Francis Deloin, Lazarus Baif, and RueL 
This was, however, in 1529 ; and the list assuredly is not long. 
But, as his object was to show that few men of letters were 
worthy of being reckoned fine writers, he does not mention 
Longueil, who was one ; or whom, perhaps, he might omit as 
being then dead. 

37. Budaeus and Erasmus were now at the head of the 
literary world ; and, as the friends of each behaved jealousy of 
rather too much like partisans, a kind of rivalry 2[Ii ,mu * 
in public reputation began, which soon extended to Bud»us. 

i Of an undated edition, to which Pan- «f alibi. Panser mentions one at Lonrain 

ser gives the name of editio princeps, there in December, 1616. This volume bj Dr. 

is a copy in the British Museum, and Dibdfa is a reprint of Robinson's early and 

another was in Mr. lleber's library. Dib- almost contemporary translation. That by 

din's Utopia, 1806, preface, cxi. It appears Burnet, 1685, is more known, and I think 

from a letter of Montjoy to Erasmus, dated it good. Burnet, and I believe some of the 

4th January, 1616, that he had received the Latin editions, omit a specimen of the 

Utopia, whkh must therefore hare been Utopian language, and some Utopian poe- 

printed in 1616: and it was reprinted once try ; which probably was thought too 

at toast in 1616 or 1617. Erasm. Epist. puerile. 
odlL oct. Append. Ep. xlir. lxxix. cell. 
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to themselves, and lessened their friendship. Erasmus 
seems to have been, in a certain degree, the aggressor; at 
least some of his letters to Budaeus indicate an irritability 
which the other, as far as appears, had not provoked. 
Budaeus had published in 1514 an excellent treatise De Asse, 
the first which explained the denominations and values of 
Roman money in all periods of history. 1 Erasmus sometimes 
alludes to this with covert jealousy. It was set up by a 
party against his Adages, which he justly considered more full 
of original thoughts and extensive learning. But Budaeus 
understood Greek better ; he had learned it with prodigious 
labor, and probably about the same time with Erasmus, so 
that the comparison between them was not unnatural. The 
name of one is at present only retained by scholars, and that 
of the other by all mankind ; so different is contemporary and 
posthumous reputation, It is just to add, that, although Eras- 
mus had written to Budaeus in far too sarcastic * tone, 2 under 
the smart of that literary sensitiveness which was very strong 
in his temper ; yet, when the other began to take serious offence 
and to threaten a discontinuance of their correspondence, he 
made amends by an affectionate letter, which ought to have 
restored their good understanding. Budxeus, however, who 
seems to have kept his resentments longer than his quick- 
minded rival, continued to write peevish letters; and fresh 
circumstances arose afterwards to keep up his jealousy. 8 

i "Quod opus ejus," says Vtat, in a of temporising and timidity — was always 

letter to Erasmus (Ep. dcx.), " Hermolaos rawing up. Brum. Epist. Mrxi. et alibi. 
omnes, Pkos. Politi&nos, Gazas, Valla*, This rather unpleasing correspondence 

ounctam Italiam pudefecit." between two great men, professing friend- 

' Epist. cc. I quote the numeration of ship, yet covertly jealous of each other, 

the Leyden edition. is not ill described by Von der Hardt, in 

* Krasmi Epistolss, passim. The pub- the Historla Iitteraria Refbrmatioait. 

Ueation of his Ctceronianus. in 1528, re- *' Mirum dktu, qui undique acuM, sub 

newed the irritation : in this he gare a sort mellitbsima orations, inter blandlmenta 

of preference to Badius otot Budaeus, in continua. Genius utriusque argnttestmu*. 

respect to style alone ; observing that the qui YeUendo et acerbe pungendo nutHbl 

latter had great excellences of another kind. Yideretnr referre sanguinem ant ruin as 

The French scholars made this a national inferre. Possint profecto tue litem Bu- 

quarrel, pretending that Erasmus was pre- datum inter et Erasmum illnstre esse et 

judfced against their country. He defends lnoomparabUe exemplar deUcatisslmsB sed 

himself in his epistles so prolixly and ela- et perquam aculeatss concertatiouls, quss 

borstely, as to confirm the suspicion, not Tideretur suavisslmo absotri risn et Telut 

of this absurdly imputed dislike to the fkmiliarissimo palpo. De alterntrlus in 

French, but of some littie desire to pique tegritate neuter risus dubitare ; nterqne 

Budaeus. Epigrams in Greek were written tamen semper anceps, tot annis eommercio 

at Paris against him by Lascaris and Tons- frequentissimo. DUdmnlaodi artificial* 

sain; and thus Erasmus, by an unlucky inexplfeabile, quod attenti lectoris ad- 

Inability to restrain his pen from sly ear- mirationem rehat, enmque pne dlsssrta- 

caam, multiplied the enemies whom an tionum dulcedine subamara in stup ons n 

opposite pari of his character— its spirit rertat." P. 4S. 
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38. Erasmus diffuses a lustre over his age, which no other 
name among the learned supplies. The qualities character 
which gave him this superiority were his quickness rftom * 
of apprehension, united with much industry, his liveliness of 
fancy, his wit and good sense. He is not a very profound 
thinker, but an acute observer ; and the age for original think- 
ing was hardly come. What there was of it in More produced 
little fruit In extent of learning, no one perhaps was 
altogether his equal. Budaeus, with more accurate scholar- 
ship, knew little of theology, and might be less ready 
perhaps in general literature than Erasmus. Longolius, 
Sadolet, and several others, wrote Latin far more elegantly ; 
but they were of comparatively superficial erudition, and had 
neither his keen wit nor his vigor of intellect. As to theo- 
logical learning, the great Lutheran divines must have been 
at least his equals in respect of Scriptural knowledge, and 
some of them possessed an acquaintance with Hebrew, of 
which Erasmus knew nothing; but he had probably the 
advantage in the study of the fathers. It is to be observed, 
that by far the greater part of his writings are theological. 
The rest either belong to philology and ancient learning, as 
the Adages, the Ciceronianus, and the various grammatical 
treatises, or may be reckoned effusions of his wit, as the 
Colloquies and the Encomium Morise. 

89. Erasmus, about 1517, published a very enlarged edi- 
tion of his Adages, which had already grown with mB Adtgef 
the growth of his own erudition. It is impossible to ••▼ere on 
distinguish the progressive accessions they received kiDg ^ 
without .a comparison of editions ; and some probably belong 
to a later period than the present. The Adages, as we read 
them, display a surprising extent of intimacy with Greek and 
Roman literature. 1 Far the greater portion is illustrative ; 
but Erasmus not unfrequently sprinkles his explanations of 
ancient phrase with moral or literary remarks of some poig- 
nancy. The most remarkable, in every sense, are those 
which reflect with excessive bitterness and freedom on kings 
and priests. Jortin has slightly alluded to some of these ; but 
they may deserve more particular notice, as displaying the 

1 In one passage, under the prorerb corruption of the text in all Latin and 

" Herculei laborer," he expatiates on the Greek manuscript*, so that it scarce ever 

immense labor with which this work, hi* happened that a passage could be quoted 

Adages, had been compiled ; mentioning, from them without a certainty or suspi- 

other difficulties, the prodigious don of some erroneous reading. 
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character of the man, and perhaps the secret opinions of his 
age. 

40. Upon the adage, " Frons occipitk) prior," meaning that 
instance* in every one should do his own business, Erasmus 
iiitrtzmtfcm. takes the opportunity to observe, that no one re- 
quires more attention to this than a prince, if he will act as a 
real prince, and not as a robber. But, at present, our kings 
and bishops are only the hands, eyes, and ears of others, care- 
less of the state, and of every thing but their own pleasure. 1 
This, however, is a trifle. In another proverb, he bursts out: 
" Let any one turn over the pages of ancient or modern his- 
tory, scarcely in several generations will you find one or two 
princes whose folly has not inflicted the greatest misery on 
mankind." And after much more of the same kind: "I 
know not whether much of this is not to be imputed to our- 
selves. We trust the rudder of a vessel, where a few sailors 
and some goods alone are in jeopardy, to none but skilful 
pilots ; but the state, wherein the safety of so many thousands 
is concerned, we put into any hands. A charioteer must 
learn, reflect upon, and practise his art : a prince need only 
be born. Yet government, as it is the most honorable, so is 
it the most difficult, of all sciences. And shall we choose the 
master of a ship, and not choose him who is to have the care 
of many cities, and so many souls ? But the usage is too long 
established for us to subvert. Do we not see that noble cities 
are erected by the people; that they are destroyed by princes? 
that the community grows rich by the industry of its citizens, 
— is plundered by the rapacity of its princes? that good laws 
are enacted by popular magistrates, — are violated by these 
princes ? that the people love peace ; that princes excite 
war?" 2 

41. " It is the aim of the guardians of a prince," he ex- 

1 Cbll. I. cent. 11. 19. sit allquls, satis esse putamns Datum esse. 

* " Qnin omnes ot veterum et ne oteri- Atqui recti genre principatum, at est 

coram annates erolre, nimirum ita com* munui omnium kmge pukherrimnm, ita 

pertes, yU ssKnUt aliquot unum ant est omnium etiam mnlto diflkiUimam. 

alteram extitisse principem, qui non in- Deligis, cni narem committal, non dellgte 

sigiii stultltil maximani peraiciem in- col tot urbee, tot hominum capita credas ? 

rexerit rebos hnmanls. . . . Et hand acio. Bed tatud receptins est, qnam nt oonvelil 

an nonnalla huius mail pars nobis lpsis possit. 

sit imputanda. CUmim naris non commit* •* An non Yidemus egregia opptda a 

timns nisi ejus rd perito, quod quataor popalo condi, a principibus subvert! ? 

Tectomm aut pauearum merciam sit pe- rempabUcam cirlom industria diteacere, 

rkulnm ; et rempublicam, in qua tot principum rapacitate spoUari ? bona* leges 

hominum millia perklitantor, colvis com- Jerri a plebetis magistratibus, a princtpi- 

mittimus. Ut auriga flat aliquis discit bus Tiolari ? populum stndere pad, p«in- 

artem, exercet, nieditatur ; at at princeps dpes excitare bellum T " 
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claims in another passage, "that he may never become a 
man. The nobility, who fatten on public calamity, endeavor 
to plunge him into pleasures, that he may never learn what is 
his duty. Towns are burned, lands are wasted, temples are 
plundered, innocent citizens are slaughtered, while the prince 
is playing at dice, or dancing, or amusing himself with pup- 
pets, or hunting, or drinking. O race of the Bruti, long since 
extinct ! O blind and blunted thunderbolts of Jupiter ! We 
know, indeed, that those corrupters of princes will render 
account to Heaven, but not easily to us." He passes, soon 
afterwards, to bitter invective against the clergy, especially 
the regular orders. 1 

42. In explaining the adage, " Sileni Alcibiadis," referring 
to things which, appearing mean and trifling, are really pre- 
cious, he has many good remarks on persons and things, of 
which the secret worth is not understood at first sight. But 
thence passing over to what he calls invent Sileni, those who 
seem great to the vulgar, and are really despicable, he expa- 
tiates on kings and priests, whom he seems to hate with the 
fury of a philosopher of the last century. It must be owned 
he is very prolix and declamatory. He here attacks the tem- 
poral power of the church with much plainness : we cannot 
wonder that his Adages required mutilation at Rome. 

43. But by much the most amusing and singular of the 
Adages is "Scarabaeus aquilam quaerit;" the meaning of 
which, in allusion to a fable that the beetle, in revenge for an 
injury, destroyed the eggs of the eagle, is explained to be, 
that the most powerful may be liable to the resentment of the 
weakest. Erasmus here returns to the attack upon kings still 
more bitterly and pointed than before. There is nothing in 
the Contre un of La Boetie, nothing, we may say, in the most 
seditious libel of our own time, more indignant and cutting 
against regal government than this long declamation : u Let 
any physiognomist, not a blunderer in his trade, consider the 
look and features of an eagle, those rapacious and wicked 
eyes, Xhat threatening curve of the beak, those cruel cheeks, 

i "Miro studio corant tutors*, ne on- mlscentur, dam prlnoeps Interim otiosus 

quam rir sit princeps. Adnitantur op- ladit aleam, dam saltitat, dum oblectat 

Umates, U qui publfrls mails aaginantur, se morionibas, dam renatur, dam amat, 

at roluptatibaB alt quam eflceminatissi- dam potat. Bratorum genus jam oUm 

mot. ne quid eorum sciat, qu» mailme extinctum ! o folmen Joria aut csscom 

decet scire prindpem. Kxuruntur rid, aat obtasum ! Xeqae dabium est, qain 

rastantur agri, dirlpiuntar tempi*, trad- Isti prindpam oorraptorai poena* Deo 

dantur immeriti ciren, sacra profanaqne datori slnt, ted ssro nobis." 

VOU I. 19 
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that stem front, will he not at once recognize the image of a 
king, a magnificent and majestic king ? Add to these a dark, 
ill-omened color, an impleading, dreadful, appalling voice, and 
that threatening scream, at which every kind of animal trem- 
bles. Every one will acknowledge this type, who has learned 
how terrible are the threats of princes, even uttered in jest. 
At this scream of the eagle, the people tremble, the senate 
shrinks, the nobility cringes, the judges concur, the divines 
are dumb, the lawyers assent, the laws and constitutions give 
way ; neither right nor religion, neither justice nor humanity, 
avail. And thus, while there are so many birds of sweet and 
melodious song, the unpleasant and unmusical scream of the 
eagle alone has more power than all the rest." l 

44. Erasmus now gives the rein still more to his fancy. 
He imagines different animals, emblematic, no doubt, of 
mankind, in relation to his eagle. " There is no agreement 
between the eagle and the fox, not without great disadvantage 
to the vulpine race ; in which, however, they are perhaps wor- 
thy of their fate for having refused aid to the hares when they 
sought an alliance against the eagle, as is related in the 
Annals of Quadrupeds, from which Homer borrowed his 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice." * I suppose that the foxes 
mean the nobility, and the hares the people. Some allusions 
to animals that follow, I do not well understand. Another is 
more pleasing : " It is not surprising," he says, " that the 
eagle agrees ill with the swans, those poetic birds : we may 

1 "Age si quia mihi physiognomon non obseeundant judices, ailent tbeologi, as- 

omnlno malus Tultuni ipsum et os aquika Mntantur jurisconsulti, ceduat leges, 

diligentius conteiupletur, oculos avidos cedant institute ; nihil valet fas nee pie- 

atque improbos, rfctum minacem, genas tas, nee sequltos nee humanlt&s. Cumque 

truculentas, frontom terrain, denique torn multce sint aves non ineioquentea 

lllud quod Cyrum Peraarum regem tan- tarn multro canone, tamque varhe sint 

topere delectavit in prindpe ypvirbv, ▼oces ae modulatus qui vel saxa poasint 

nonne plane regium quoddam Simula- flectore, plus tamen omiUbiis ralet ixisu*- 

crum agnoscet, magnin?um et majestotla ^Jj. lite et mlniine musicus unlus aqull* 

plenum. Accedit hue et color ip.«e 8 ™°'- . . 

funestus, teter et inauspieatus, fusco " "Mhilomnino conyenit inter aquilam 

squalore nigricans. Unde etiam quod ?iJ ul P em «' ^""^"f 111 "«■»• «» medi- 

fuscum est et subnigrum, aquilum voca- ocri TulpinsB gratis malo ; quo tamen 

mus. Turn tox inamoena, terribilis, ex- ^aud scfo an digue videri debeant, qua 

unimatrix, ac minax illo querulusque quondam kporibus avfifiaxcav adveraus 

clangor, quern nullum animantium genus aquilam petentibus auxilium negarint, 

non expavefcit. Jam hoc symbolum ut refortur in Annalibus Quadrupodum, 

protinus agnoscit, qui modo periculum * quibus Ilomerus Barpaxouvoiiaxiav 

frcerit aut viderit certt, quam sint for- mntvMtaa „ t Noquo w ^ ^irom 

midandsB principum miuce, vel joco pro- quod m ^ ^y^ cum ©loribus, 

tata. . . . Ad banc, inquam, aquilss strl- J TO nimjrum poetic* : illud mlrum, ab iis 

dorem llheo pavitat oinne j^gus, con- ^^^m K^ tam pugMoam h^. 

trahlt aeae aenatus, observit nobilitas, l tl< ^ » r ^* 
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wonder more that so warlike an animal is often overcome by 
them." He sums up all thus : " Of all birds, the eagle alone 
has seemed to wise men the apt type of royalty, — not beau- 
tiful, not musical, not fit for food; but carnivorous, greedy, 
plundering, destroying, combating, solitary, hateful to all, the 
curse of all, and, with its great powers of doing harm, sur- 
passing them in its desire of doing it." * 

45. But the eagle is only one of the animals in the proverb. 
After all this bile against those whom the royal bird repre- 
sents, he does not forget the beetles. These, of course, are the 
monks, whose picture he draws with equal bitterness and more 
contempt. Here, however, it becomes difficult to follow the 
analogy, as he runs a little wildly into mythological tales of 
the scarabseus, not easily reduced to his purpose. This he 
discloses at length : " There is a wretched class of men of 
low degree, yet full of malice, — not less dingy nor less filthy 
nor less vile than beetles, who, nevertheless by a certain obsti- 
nate malignity of disposition, though they can never do good 
to any mortal, become frequently troublesome to the great. 
They frighten by their ugliness, they molest by their noise, 
they offend by their stench ; they buzz round us, they cling 
to us, they lie in ambush for us, so that it is often better to be 
at enmity with powerful men than to attack these beetles, 
whom it is a disgrace even to overcome, and whom no one 
can either shake off or encounter without some pollution." * 

1 " Ex unirersis aribus una aqufla rirls mus bouts of his irappijoia in the 

tun sapientibus idonea visa est^j qua Adages, naming the most poignant of 

regis inuginem reprassentet^neo wnnosa, ^^ b t <» to proverblo uerbv «av- 

nec canon, nee esculenta. sed carnivora, A ' ' , , . . , „ 

rapax, praWrix, populltiix. bellatrix, Oapog ftatevcrai, plane Insimas ingenio." 

soutana, invisa omnibus, pestJs omnium ; This proverb, and that entitled Silent 

qu» cum plurhnum nocere possit, plus Alcibladis, had appeared before 1616, — 

tamen relit quam pewit." for they were reprinted In that year by 

' "Sunt honiunculi quidam. toflmss Frobenius, — separately from the other 

quidem sortis, sed tamen maUttost, non Adages, as appears by a letter of Beatus 

minus atrl quam scarabs?!, Deque minus Rhenanus in Appendice ad Erasm. Epist. 

putidi, neque minus abjecti; qui tamen *P« zxriii. Zadus, a famous jurist, 

pertinaci quadam ingenii mautia, cum alludes to them in another letter, Ep. 

nultt omnino mortalium prodesse possint, zxrii., praising (( fluminosas disserendi 

magnis etiam siepenumero viris facessunt undas, amplificationis, immensam uber- 

negotium. Territant nigrore, obstrepunt tatem." And this, in truth, is the cha- 

strtdore, obturbant fostore; circumvoll- meter of Erasmus's style. The Silent 

tant, hserent, insidiantur, ut non paulo Alcibladis were also translated into Eng- 

sattus sit cum magnis aliquando This ush, and published by John Gough : see 

stmultatem suscipere, quam hos lacessere Wbdin's Typographical Antiquities, arti- 

searabseos, quos pudeat etiam vicisse, cle _J*». 

qnosque nee excutere possis, neque con- There is not a little sererity in the 

fJktari cum illisqueas, nisi discedas conta- remarks which Erasmus makes on princes 

Biinatior." ChU. iii. cent. vii. 1. "^ nobles in the Morlse Encomium. Bui 

In a letter to Budieus, Ep. cell., Eras- *ith them he seems through life to hare 

been a privileged person. 
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46. It must be admitted that this was not the language to 
conciliate ; and we might almost commiserate the sufferance 
of the poor beetles thus trod upon ; but Erasmus knew that 
the regular clergy were not to be conciliated, and resolved U 
throw away the scabbard. With respect to his invective* 
against kings, they proceeded undoubtedly, like those, less in- 
temperately expressed, of his friend More in the Utopia, from 
a just sense of the oppression of Europe in that age by am- 
bitious and selfish rulers. Yet the very freedom of his ani- 
madversions seems to plead a little in favor of these tyrants, 
who, if they had been as thorough birds of prey as he repre- 
sents them, might easily have torn to pieces the author of this 
somewhat outrageous declamation, whom on the contrary they 
honored and maintained. In one of the passages above quoted, 
he has introduced, certainly in a later edition, a limitation of 
his tyrannicidal doctrine, if not a palinodia, in an altered key. 
" Princes," he says, " must be endured, lest tyranny should 
give way to anarchy, a still greater evil. This has been 
demonstrated by the experience of many states ; and lately 
the insurrection of the German boors has taught us, that the 
cruelty of princes is better to be borne than the universal con- 
fusion of anarchy." I have quoted these political ebullitions 
rather diffusely, as they are, I believe, very little known ; and 
have given the original in my notes, that I may be proved to 
have no way over-colored the translation, and also that a fair 
specimen may be presented of the eloquence of Erasmus, who 
has seldom an opportunity of expressing himself with so much 
elevation, but whose rapid, fertile, and lively, though not very 
polished style, is hardly more exhibited in these paragraphs 
than in the general character of his writings. 

47. The whole thoughts of Erasmus began now to be occu- 
Hif Qmk pied with his great undertaking, — an edition of the 
Testament. Greek Testament with explanatory annotations and a 
continued paraphrase. Valla, indeed, had led the inquiry as 
a commentator ; and the Greek text without notes was already 
printed at Alcala by direction of Cardinal Ximenes, though 
this edition, commonly styled the Complutensian, did not ap- 
pear till 1522. That of Erasmus was published at Basle 
in 1516. It is strictly, therefore, the princeps editio. He em- 
ployed the press of Frobenius, with whom he lived in friend- 
ship. Many years of his life were spent at Basle. 

48. The public, in a general sense of the word, was hardly 
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yet recovered enough from its prejudices to give encourage- 
ment to letters. But there were not wanting noble patrons of 
patrons, who, besides the immediate advantages of J*"*™^ 1 
their favor, bestowed a much greater indirect benefit Qenn * IV ' 
on literature, by making it honorable in the eyes of mankind. 
Learning, which is held pusillanimous by the soldier, unprofi- 
table by the merchant, and pedantic by the courtier, stands in 
need of some countenance from those before whom all three 
bow down, — wherever at least, which is too commonly the 
case, a conscious self-respect does not sustain the scholar 
against the indifference or scorn of the prosperous vulgar. 
Italy was then, and perhaps has been ever since, the soil 
where literature, if it has not always most flourished, has 
stood highest in general estimation. But in Germany also, at 
this time, the Emperor Maximilian, whose character is neither 
to be estimated by the sarcastic humor of the Italians, nor by 
the fond partiality of his countrymen, and especially his own, 
in his self-delineation of Der Weiss Kunig, the White King, 
but really a brave and generous man of lively talents ; Fre- 
deric, justly denominated the Wise, Elector of Saxony ; Joa- 
chim, Elector of Brandenburg; Albert, Archbishop of Mentz, 
were prominent among the friends of genuine learning. The 
university of Wittenberg, founded by the second of these 
princes in 1502, rose, in this decade, to great eminence, not 
only as the birth-place of the Reformation, but as the chief 
school of philological and philosophical literature. That of 
Frankfort on the Oder was established by the Elector of Bran- 
denburg in 1506. 

49. The progress of learning, however, was not to be a 
march through a submissive country. Ignorance, Resistance 
which had much to lose, and was proud as well as to 10 ** 0111 *- 
. rich ; ignorance in high places, which is always incurable, be- 
cause it never seeks for a cure, — set itself sullenly and stub- 
bornly against the new teachers. The Latin language, taught 
most barbarously through books whose very titles, Floresta, 
Mammotrectus, Doctrinale puerorum, Gemma gemmarum, 
bespeak their style, 1 with the scholastic logic and divinity in 

» Ekhhorn, Hi. 278, gtos a curious lift and a boy taught by his grandmother 

of names of these early grammars : they means one taught gently, 

were driyen out of the schools about Erasmus gires a lamentable account of 

this time. Mammotrectus, after all, is a the state of education when he was a boy, 

teamed word: it n v**n « uauuodpeirrdc, *nd probably later: "Deum ImTnirti- 

feat is, a boy taught by lus^randmother, ^ ! , u * to "w^uia «r*t hoc, cum uu*no 
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wretched compends, had been held sufficient for all education. 
Those who had learned nothing else could of course teach 
nothing else, and saw their reputation and emoluments gone 
all at once by the introduction of philological literature and 
real science. Through all the Palaces of Ignorance went 
forth a cry of terror at the coming light : " A voice of weep- 
ing heard and loud lament" The aged giant was roused 
from sleep, and sent his dark hosts of owls and bats to the 
war. One man above all the rest, Erasmus, cut them to 
pieces with irony or invective. They stood in the way of his 
noble zeal for the restoration of letters. 1 He began his attack 



apparatu disticha Joannis Garlandini 
adolescentibus operosis et prolixis com- 
mentariis enarrabantur ! cum ineptis ver- 
ricuHs dictandis, repetendis et exigendis 
magna pan temporte absumeretur : com 
disceretur Floresta et Floretus ; nam 
Alexandrum inter tolerabiles numeran- 
dum arbitror." 

I will take this opportunity of men- 
tioning that Kratmtu was certainly born 
in 1466, not in 1467, as Bayle asserts, 
whom La Clero and Jortln hare followed : 
Burignl perceived this, and it may be 
proved by many passages in the Epistles 
of Erasmus. Bayle quotes a letter of 
February, 1516. wherein Erasmus says, as 
he transcribes it : "Ago annum undequin- 
quagesimum." But in the Leyden edi- 
tion, which is the best, I find : '• Ego jam 
annum ago prim um et quinquagesunum." 
Epist. cc. Thus he says also, 15th March, 
1528: "Arbitror me nunc setatem agere, 
in quo M. Tulllus decessit." Some other 
places I hare not taken down. His epi- 
taph at Basle calls him " jam septuage- 
narlus ; " and be died in 1586. Bark's 
proofs of the birth of Erasmus in 1467 are 
so unsatisfactory that I wonder how Le 
Clerc should have so easily acquiesced in 
them. The Biographic UniYeraalle seta 
down 1467 without remark. 

1 When the first lectures in Greek were 
glren at Oxford about 1519, a party of 
students arrayed themselves, by the name 
of Trojans, to withstand the innovators 
by dint of clamor and violence, till the 
king interfered to support the learned 
aide. See a letter of More, giving an ac- 
count of this, in Jortin's Appendix, p. 
662. Cambridge, it is to be observed, was 
rery peaceable at thin time, and suffered 
those who liked it to learn something 
worth knowing. The whole Is so shortly 
expressed by Erasmus, that his words 
may be quoted : "AngUa duas habet Aca- 
demias. In utraque traduntur GrsBese 
Uteris, sed Oantabrigise tranqniUe, quod 
ejus sehoUe pxinosps ait Joannes Fuche- 



rus, episcopus Roffensia, non erudittone 
tantum sed et vitt theologki. Verum 
Oxonisa cum juvenis quidam non vul- 
gariter doctus satis feUciter Grcce pro- • 
flteretur, barbarus quispiam in populari 
condone magnls et atrocibus convitu* de- 
bacchari coepit in Qnecas Uteras. At 
Kex, ut non indoctus ipse, Ha bonis Uteris 
foveas, qui turn forte in propinquo erat, 
re per Morum et Pacceum cognitt. denuu- 
davit ut volentes ac lubentes Qrseeankam 
Uteraturam amplecterentur. lta rabuUs 
hnpositum est silentium." — Appendix, p. 
667. Sec also Erasm. Epist. coclxxx. 

Antony Wood, with rather an excess 
of academical prejudice, insinuates that 
the Trojans, who waged war against Oxo- 
nian Greek, were "Cambridge men, as 
it is reported." He endeavors to exag- 
gerate the deficiencies of Cambridge m 
literature at this time, as if "all things 
were full of rudeness and ba*barousness," 
which the above letters of More and Eras- 
mus show not to have been altogether 
the case. On the contrary, More says 
that even those who did not learn Greek 
contributed to pay the lecturer. 

It may be worth while to lay before the 
reader part of two orations by Richard 
Croke, who had been sent down to Cam- 
bridge by Bishop Fisher, chancellor of the 
university. As Croke seems to have left 
Ldpak in 1518, they may be referred to 
that, or perhaps more probably the follow- 
ing year. It is evident that Greek was 
now just Incipient at Cambridge. 

Malttaire says of these two orations of 
Richard Croke, u EtUtio rariashiia,eujusque 
nnum duntaxat exemplar inspexisse mini 
contigit." The British Museum has a copy, 
which belonged to Dr. Farmer ; but be 
must have seen another copy, for, the last 
page of this being imperfect, he has filled 
it up with his own hand. The book la 
printed at Paris by CoUnasus in 1520. 

The subject of Croke's orations, which 
seem not vorv correctly printed. Is the 
praise of Greece and of Greek literature, 
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in his Encomium Moriae, the Praise of Folly. This was 
addressed to Sir Thomas More, and published in 1511. 
Eighteen hundred copies were printed, and speedily sold, 



addressed to those who already knew and 
Talued that of Borne, which he shows to 
be derlred from the other. " Quia ipsa 
quoque Toculationes Romans? Grjecis longe 
msuaviores, minusque conritatsB sunt, c um 
ultima semper syllaba rigeat in graven*, 
contraque apudOrseoos et Inflectatur non- 
nuoquam etacuatur." Croke, of course, 
spoke Oreek accentually. Greek words, in 
bad types, frequently occur through this 
oration. 

Croke dwells on the barbarous state of 
the sciences, in consequence of the igno- 
rance of Greek. Euclid's definition of a 
line was so ill translated, that it pussled 
all the geometers till the Greek was con- 
sulted. Medicine was in an equally bad 
condition : had it not been for the labors 
of learned men, Unacre, Cop, Ruel, 
" quorum opera feHdasime loquuntur La- 
tine Hippocrates, Galenus, et Dioscoridos, 
cum summa ipsorum invidia, qui, quod 
eanis in prsssepi, nee Graecam linguam 
discere ipd voluerunt, nee alils ut dls- 
cerent permiserunt." He then urges the 
necessity of Greek studies for the theolo- 
gian, and seems to hare no respect for the 
Vulgate above the original. 

" Turpe sane erit, cum mercator ser- 
monem Gallicum, lUyricum, Uispanicum, 
Germanicum, Tel solius lucri causa avide 
ediscat, tos studiosos Grascum in manus 
▼obis traditum rejicere, quo et divitite 
et eloquentia et sapieotia comparari pos- 
sunt. Into perpendite rogo viri Canta- 
brigienses, quo nunc in loco vestrss res 
dtse sunt. Oxonienses quos ante haec in 
omni scientiarum genera Ticistis, ad li- 
teral Grsocas perfugere, vigilant, jdunant, 
sudant, et algent; nihil non faciunt ut 
eas occupent. Quod si contingat, actum 
est de fama vestra. Erigent enim de vobis 
tropssum nunquam succumbuturi. Ha- 
bent duces pneter cardinalem Cantuarien- 
sem, Wintoniensem, cseteros omnes AnglUe 
episcopos, ezcepto uno Roffend, summo 
semper fautore vestro, et Eliensi," &c. 

** Favet prsBterea ipsis sancta Grocini et 
theologo digna sereritas, Unacri iroAv- 
fta&eta et acre judicium, Tunstali non le- 
gtbus magis quam utrique linguae fiuni- 
Harts focundia. Stopleii triplex lingua, 
Mori Candida et eloquentissuna urbanitas, 
Pacel mores doctrlna et ingenium, ab ipso 
Erasmo. optimo eruditionis censore, oom- 
mendati ; quern tos olim habuistis Grsj- 
«ram literarum professorem, utinamque 
potuiaaetis retinere. Succedo in Erasml 
weum ego. bone Deus, quam infra ilium, 
at dootruuL et fiuni, quamquam me, ne 



omnlno nihili flam prindpes viri, theoto- 
giei doctores, jurium etiam et medidnsB 
artium prseterea professores innumeri, et 
pneoeptorem agnovere, et quod plus est, 
a scholis ad cedes, ab tedibus ad scholas 
honoriflcentissimecomitatiperduxere. Dii 
me perdant, Tiri Cantabrigienses, si ipsi 
Oxonienses stipendio multorum nobilium 
pneter Tictum me non iniltaTere. Sed 
ego pro mea in banc academiam et fide et 
observantia," &c. 

In his second oration, Oroke exhorts the 
Cantabrigians not to give up the study of 
Greek : " Si quisquam omnium sit qui 
vestrse reipubucsB bene consulere debeat, 
is ego sum, Tiri Cantabrigienses. Op- 
time enim vobis esse cupio. et id nid 
facerem, essem profecto longe ingratisd- 
mus. Ubi enim Jacta literarum mearum 
fundament*, quibus tantum turn apud 
nostrates, turn vero apud exteros quoque 
prindpes, favoris mini oomparatum ist ; 
quibus ea fortune, ut licet Jam olim con- 
sanguineorum inlquitate paterna hsere- 
ditate aim spollatus, ita tamen adhuc 
TiTam, ut quibusris meorum majorum 
imaginibus Tidear non indignus." He 
was probably of the ancient family of 
Croke. Peter Mosellanus calls him, in a 
letter among those of Erasmus, " Juyenie 
cum imaginibus." 

" Audio ego plerosque tos a litteris 
Gnecis dehortatos esse. Sed ▼©* diligen- 
ter expendlte, qui sint, et plane non alios 
fore comperitis, quim qui igitur Unguam 
oderunt GrsBcam, quia Romanam non 
norunt. Cieterum jam deprehendo quid 
facturi rint, qui nostras literas odio pro- 
sequuntur, confugiunt videlicet ad reUgio- 
nem. cui uni dicent omnia postponenda. 
Sentio ego cum Mis. sed unde quasso orta 
rellgio, nid e Grrcil ? quid enim novum 
testamentum, exoepto Matthaeo? quid 
enim vetus? nunquid Deo auspice a sep- 
tuaginta Gnece redditum? Oxonia est 
cokmia vestra ; uti olim non due summa 
laud© a Cantabrigia dedocta, ita non doe 
summo vestro nunc dedecore, d doctrlna 
ab ipds vos vind patiamini. Fuerunt 
olim illi disdpuli vestri, nunc erunt prse- 
oeptores? Utinam quo animo hsw a me 
dicta sunt, eo vos dicta interpretemint ; 
crederetisque, quod est verlsdmum, d 
quoslibet alios, certe Cantabrigienses mi- 
niroe decere literarum Gnecarum east 
deaertoree." 

The great scarcity of this tract will 
serve as an apology for the length of these 
extracts, illustrating, as they do, the com- 
mencement of Hasifoal literature In En*> 
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though the book wanted the attraction that some later editions 
possess, — the curious and amusing engravings from designs 
of Holbein. It is a poignant satire against all professions 
of men, and even against princes and peers ; but the chief 
objects are the mendicant orders of monks. "Though this 
sort of men," he says, " are so detested by every one, that it is 
reckoned unlucky so much as to meet them by accident, they 
think nothing equal to themselves, and hold it a proof of their 
consummate piety if they are so illiterate as not to be able to 
read. And when their asinine voices bray out in the churches 
their psalms, of which they understand the notes but not the 
words, l then it is they fancy that the ears of the saints above 
are enraptured with the harmony ; " and so forth. 

50. In this sentence Erasmus intimates, what is abundantly 
Unpopn- confirmed by other testimony, that the mendicant 
fcritj of orders had lost their ancient hold upon the people, 
themoniu. There wa3 a growing se nse of the abuses prevailing 
in the church, and a desire for a more scriptural and spiritual 
religion. We have seen already that this was the case 
seventy years before. And, in the intermediate period, the 
exertions of a few eminent men, especially Wessel of Gro- 
ningen, had not been wanting to purify the doctrines and 
discipline of the clergy. More popular writers assailed them 
with satire. Thus every thing was prepared for the blow to 
be struck by Luther, — better indeed than he was himself; for 
it is well known that he began his attack on indulgences with 
no expectation or desire of the total breach with the see of 
Rome which ensued. 2 

51. The Encomium Mori» was received with applause by 
The book *"* wn0 loved merriment, and all who hated the 
"Kite* monks ; but grave men, as usual, could not bear to 

um * see ridicule employed against grave folly and hypo- 
crisy. A letter of one Dorpius, — a man, it is said, of some 
merit, — which may be read in Jortin's Life of Erasmus, 3 
amusingly complains, that, while the most eminent divines and 
lawyers were admiring Erasmus, his unlucky Moria had 
spoiled all, by letting them see that he was mischievously 

1 u Numerate* ilk* qoidem, ted mm in* vol. ir. jMosbebn.seec. xw. et zrl. ; Beyle, 

ftellectoe." — [I conceive that I bra gtren art. " Weenl." For WeMeTi character, 

the meaning rightlv. — 1S42.] a* a philosopher who boldly opposed the 

» Seckendorf, Hist. Lotherantmi, p. 226 ; teholMties of hie age, tee Bracker, UL 880. 
Oerdes, Hist. Kvang. see. xri. renorat., • li. 886. 
TOlf. i. and Ui. ; Milner's Church History, 
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fitting asses' ears to their heads. The same Dorpius, who 
seems, though not an old man, to have been a sworn vassal 
of the giant Ignorance, objects to any thing in Erasmus's 
intended edition of the Greek Testament which might throw 
a slur on the accuracy of the Vulgate, 

52. Erasmus was soon in a state of war with the monks ; 
and in his second edition of the New Testament, £„«„„,, 
printed in 1518, the notes, it is said, are full of »tu*k» tht 
invectives against them. It must be confessed that m 

he had begun the attack without any motive of provocation, 
unless zeal for learning and religion is to count for such, 
which the parties assailed could not be expected to admit, and 
they could hardly thank him for " spitting on their gaberdine." 
No one, however, knew better how to pay his court ; and he 
wrote to Leo. X. in a style rather too adulatory, which, 
in truth, was his custom in addressing the great, and contrasts 
with his free language in writing about them. The custom 
of the time affords some excuse for this panegyrical tone of 
correspondence, as well as for the opposite extreme of seve- 
rity. 

53. The famous contention between Reuchlin and the Ger- 
man monks, though it began in the preceding decen- Tb ^ r ^^ 
nial period, belongs chiefly to the present. In the tendon with 
year 1509, one Pfeffercorn, a converted Jew, induced 

the Inquisition at Cologne to obtain an order from the emperor 
for burning all Hebrew books except the Bible, upon the 
pretext of their being full of blasphemies against the Christian 
religion. The Jews made complaints of this injury; but, 
before it could take place, Reuchlin, who had been consulted 
by the emperor, remonstrated against the destruction of works 
so curious and important, which, from his partiality to Caba- 
listic theories, he rated above their real value. The order 
was accordingly superseded, to the great indignation of the 
Cologne inquisitors, and of all that party throughout Ger- 
many which resisted the intellectual and religious progress 
of mankind. Reuchlin had offended the monks by satirizing 
them in a comedy, perhaps the Sergius, which he permitted to 
be printed in 1506. But the struggle was soon perceived 
to be a general one ; a struggle between what had been and 
what was to be. Meiners has gone so far as to suppose a real 
confederacy to have been formed by the friends of truth and 
learning through Germany and France, to support Reuchlin 
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against the mendicant orders, and to overthrow, by means of 
this controversy, the embattled legions of ignorance. 1 But 
perhaps the passages he adduces do not prove more than their 
unanimity and zeal in the cause. The attention of the world 
was first called to it about 1513; that is, it assumed about 
that time the character of a war of opinions, extending, in 
its principle and consequences, beyond the immediate dispute. 2 
Several books were published on both sides ; and the party in 
power employed its usual argument of burning what was 
written by its adversaries. One of these writings is still 
known, the Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum ; the production, it 
is said, of three authors, the principal of whom was Ulric Von 
Hutten, a turbulent, hot-headed man, of noble birth and quick 
parts, and a certain degree of learning, whose early death 
seems more likely to have spared the reformers some degree 
of shame, than to have deprived them of a useful supporter. 3 
Few books have been more eagerly received than these 
Epistles at their first appearance in 151 6, 4 which surely pro- 
ceeded rather from their suitableness to the time than from 
much intrinsic merit; though it must be presumed that the 
spirit of many temporary allusions, which delighted or offended 
that age, is now lost in a mass of vapid nonsense and bad 
grammar, which the imaginary writers pour out Erasmus, 
though not intimately acquainted with Reuchlin, could not but 
sympathize in a quarrel with their common enemies in a com- 
mon cause. In the end, the controversy was referred to the 
pope : but the pope was Leo ; and it was hoped that a pro- 

1 Lebensbeschroib., 1. 144, et seqq. but this is nearer justice than the venera- 

* Meiners brings many proofs of the in- tion of the modern Germans. Hutten 

terest takon in lteuchlin, as the champion, wrote Latin pretty well, and had a good 

if not the martyr, of the good cause. deal of wit: hij satirical libels, oonse- 

3 Herder, in his Zewtreute Blitter, r. quently, had grcit circulation and popu- 

829, speaks with unreasonable partiality larity ; which, in respect of such writings, 

of Ulric ron Hutten ; and Metnera has is apt, in all ages, to produce an exaggera- 

written his Life with an enthusiasm which tion of their re.il influence. In the mighty 

seems to me quite extravagant. Socken- movement of the Reformation, the Epis- 

dorf, p. 133, more judiciously observes tola Obscurorum Virorum had about as 

that he was of little use to the lleforma- much effect as the Mariage de Figaro in 

tion. And Luther wrote about him in the French Revolution. A dialogue se- 

.1 unc, 1521, " Quid Uuttenus petat vidos. verely reflecting on Pope Julius II., 

Nollcm vi et caede pro evangelio certari, ita called Julius Exclusus, of whioh Jortin 

scrips! ad homincm." Melanchthon, of suspects Erasmus, In spite of his denial, 

course, disliked such friend*. Epist. Me- ii. 695, is given by Meiners to Hutten. 

lauchth., p. 45 (1617), and Camerarius, * Meiners. in his Life of Hutten, Le- 

Vita Melanchth. Erasmus could not en- bensbesch., ill. 73, inclines to fix the publi- 

dure Hutten ; and Hutten, when he found cation of the flrit part of the Epistles in 

this out, wrote virulently against Erasmus, the beginning of 1517 ; though he admits 

Jortin, as biographer of Erasmus, treats on earlier date to be not impossible. 
Hutten perhaps with too much contempt ; 
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posal to burn books, or to disgrace an illustrious scholar, 
would not sound well in his ears. But Beuchlin was disap- 
pointed, when he expected acquittal, by a mandate to super- 
sede or suspend the process commenced against him by th* 
inquisition of Cologne, which might be taken up at a more 
favorable time. 1 This dispute has always been reckoned of 
high importance: the victory in public opinion, though not 
in judicature, over the adherents to the old system, prostrated 
them so utterly, that from this time the study of Greek and 
Hebrew became general among the German youth ; and the 
cause of the Reformation was identified in their minds with 
that of classical literature. 2 

54. We are now brought, insensibly perhaps, but by neces- 
sary steps, to the great religious revolution which has 0rf . rf 
just been named. I approach this subject with some the ReJbr- 
hesitation, well aware that impartiality is no protec- nutt011 - 
tion against unreasonable cavilling ; but neither the history of 
literature, nor of human opinion upon the most important 
subjects, can dispense altogether with so extensive a portion 
of its materials. It is not required, however, in a work of this 
nature, to do much more than state shortly the grounds of 
dispute, and the changes wrought in the public mind. 

55. The proximate cause of the Reformation is well known. 
Indulgences, or dispensations granted by the pope from the 
heavy penances imposed on penitents after absolution by the 
old canons, and also, at least in later ages, from the pains of 
purgatory, were sold by the papal retailers with the most 
indecent extortion, and eagerly purchased by the superstitious 
multitude, for their own sake, or that of their deceased friends. 
Luther, in his celebrated theses, propounded at Wittenberg, in 
November, 1517, inveighed against the erroneous views incul- 
cated as to the efficacy of indulgences, and especially against 
the notion of the pope's power over souls in purgatory. He 
seems to have believed, that the dealers had exceeded their 
commission, and would be disavowed by the pope. This, 
however, was very far from being the case ; and the deter- 



* Meinert, 1. 197. rait so early m the net. Bat then is 

* Sleidan, Hist, de U Reformat., 1. H. ; also a very copious account of the Beuch- 
Brucker, It. 866 ; Mosheim ; Bchhorn, ill. Unian controversy, including many origi- 
288. rl. 16 ; Bayle, art. " Hochstrat. 7 ' None nal documents, in the second part of Von 
of these authorities are equal in fulness to der Hardt's BJstoria Iitterari* Belbnca- 
Mainers, Lebensbeschreibungen berilhmter tiouis. 

Minner, i. 86-212 ; which T did not con- 
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miiiation of Leo to persevere in defending all the abusive 
prerogatives of his see drew Luther on to levy war against 
many other prevailing usages of the church, against several 
tenets maintained by the most celebrated doctors, against the 
divine right of the papal supremacy, and finally to renounce 
all communion with a power which he now deemed an anti- 
chri8tian tyranny. This absolute separation did not take 
place till he publicly burned the pope's bull against him, and 
the volumes of the canon law, at Wittenberg, in November, 
1520. 

56. In all this dispute, Luther was sustained by a prodigious 
Popularity force of popular opinion. It was perhaps in the 
or Latter, power of his sovereign, Frederic, Elector of Saxony, 
to have sent him to Rome, in the summer of 1518, according 
to the pope's direction. But it would have been an odious 
step in the people's eyes, and, a little later, would have been 
impossible. Miltitz, an envoy despatched by Leo in 1519, 
upon a conciliatory errand, told Luther that 25,000 armed 
men would not suffice to make him a prisoner, so favorable 
was the impression of his doctrine upon Germany. And 
Frederic himself, not long afterwards, wrote plainly to Rome, 
that a change had taken place in his country; the German 
people were not what they had been ; there were many men 
of great talents and considerable learning among them, and 
the laity were beginning to be anxious about a knowledge of 
Scripture ; so that, unless Luther's doctrine, which had already 
taken root in the minds of a great many both in Germany and 
other countries, could be refuted by better arguments than 
mere ecclesiastical fnlminations, the consequence must be so 
much disturbance in the empire as would by no means 
redound to the benefit of the holy see. 1 In fact, the uni- 
versity of Wittenberg was crowded with students and others, 
who came to hear Luther and Melanchthon. The latter had, 
at the very beginning, embraced his new master's opinions 
with a conviction which he did not in all respects afterwards 
preserve. And, though no overt attempts to innovate on the 
established ceremonies had begun in this period, before the 
end of 1520 several preached against them, and the whole 
north of Germany was full of expectation. 

Seekendorf. TbJi remarkable letter lanus, In Jortin'f Erasmus, ii. 368; and 

be found aJeo in Roacoe'a Leo X.. Lather 1 ! own letter to Leo, of March, 

Jix, No. 185. It bean date April, 1*19. 
See also a letter of Petrua Moeel- 
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57. A counterpart to the reformation that Luther was thus 
effecting in Saxony might be found at the same 
instant in Switzerland, under the guidance of Zwin- J^^ 
gle. It has been disputed between the advocates of form by 
these leaders, to which the priority in the race of re- Zwingle * 
form belongs. Zwingle himself declares, that in 1516, before 
he had heard of Luther, he began to preach the gospel at 
Zurich, and to warn the people against relying upon human 
authority. 1 But that is rather ambiguous, and hardly enough 
to substantiate his claim. In 1518, which of course is after 
Luther's appearance on the scene, the Swiss reformer was 
engaged in combating the venders of indulgences, though with 
less attention from the court of Rome. Like Luther, he had 
the support of the temporal magistrate, the Council of Zurich. 
Upon the whole, they proceeded so nearly with equal steps, 
and were so little connected with each other, that it seems 
difficult to award either any honor of precedence. 9 

58. The German nation was, in fact, so fully awakened to 



1 Zwingle apud Gerdes, i. 103. 

1 Milner, who Is extremely partial in the 
whole of this history, labors to extenuate 
the claims of Zwingle to independence in 
the preaching of reformation ; and even 
pretends that he had not separated from 
the Church of Rome in 1523, when Adrian 
VI. sent him a civil letter. But Gerdes 
shows at length that the rupture was com- 
plete in 1620. See also the article " Zwin- 
gle," in Biogr. UniverseUe. 

The prejudice of Milner against Zwingle 
throughout is striking, and leads him into 
much unfairness. Thus, he asserts him, 
v. 610, to have been consenting to the cap- 
ital punishment of some Anabaptists at 
Zurich. But, not to mention that their 
case was not one of mere religious dissi- 
denee, it does not by any means appear 
that he approved their punishment, which 
he merely relates as a fact. A still more 
gross misrepresentation occurs in p. 626. 
— [Oapito says, in a letter to Bullinger 
(1638), "Antequam Lutherus in luoem 
emerserit, Zwinglius et ego inter nos com- 
municaTimus de pontine* dejiciendo, etiam 
cum ille Titam degeret in eremitorio. Nam 
utrique ex Erasmi consuetudine, et lectio- 
ne bonorum auetorum, qualeeunque Ju- 
dicium turn soboleseebai."— Qerdes, p. 
117. — 1842.) 

[A late writer, as impartial as he U 
learned and penetrating, thus contrasts 
the two founders of the Reformation: 
44 If we compare him [Zwingle] with La- 
ther, we find tfiat he had no such tremen- 
dous tempests to withstand as those which 



shook the most secret depths of Luther's 
soul. As he had never devoted himself 
with equal ardor to the established 
church, he had not now to break loose 
from it with such violent and painful 
struggles. It was not the profound love 
of the faith, and of its connection with re- 
demption, in which Luther's efforts origi- 
nated, that made Zwingle a reformer: he 
became so chiefly, because, in the course 
of his study of Scripture in search of 
truth, he found the church and the re- 
ceived morality at variance with its spirit. 
Nor was Zwingle trained at an university, 
or deeply imbued with the prevalent doc- 
trinal opinions. To found a high school, 
firmly attached to all that was worthy or 
attachment, and dissenting only on certain 
most important points, was not his voca- 
tion. He regarded it much more as the 
business and duty of his life to bring 
about the religious and moral reformation 
of the republic that had adopted him, and 
to recall the Swiss Confederation to the 
principles upon which it was originally 
founded. While Luther's main object was 
a reform of doctrine, which, he thought, 
would be ne cess arily followed by that of 
Ufa and morals, Zwingle aimed directly at 
the improvement of life : he kept mainly 
in view the practical stgniflcancy of Scrip- 
ture as a whole ; his original views ware of 
a moral and political nature; hence bis 
labors were tinged with a wholly pecnHar 
color."— Ranked Hist, of Reformation, 
Tol.ili. p. 7.— 1847.] 
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the abuses of the church ; the denial of papal sovereignty in 
Reformation tne C° unc *k °^ Constance and Basle had been so 
prepared effectual in its influence on the public mind, though 
beforehand. not on tne ex ternal policy of church and state, that, if 
neither Luther nor Zwingle had ever been born, there can be 
little question that a great religious schism was near at hand. 
These councils were to the Reformation what the Parliament 
of Paris was to the French Revolution. Their leaders never 
meant to sacrifice one article of received faith ; but the little 
success they had in redressing what they denounced as abuses 
convinced the laity that they must go much farther for them- 
selves. What effect the invention of printing, which in Italy 
was not much felt in this direction, exerted upon the serious 
minds of the Teutonic nations, has been already intimated, and 
must appear to every reflecting person. And, when this was 
followed by a more extensive acquaintance with the New 
Testament in the Greek language, nothing could be more 
natural than that inquisitive men should throw away much of 
what seemed the novel superstructure of religion, and, what in 
other times such men had rarely ventured, should be en- 
couraged, by the obvious change in the temper of the multitude, 
to declare themselves. We find that Pellican and Capito, two 
of the most learned scholars in Western Germany, had come, 
as early as 1512, to reject altogether the doctrine of the real 
presence. We find also that CEcolampadius had begun to 
preach some of the Protestant doctrines in 151 4. 1 And Eras- 
mus, who had so manifestly prepared the way for the new 
reformers, continued, as it is easy to show from the uniform 
current of his letters, beyond the year 1520, favorable to their 
cause. His enemies were theirs ; and he concurred in much 
that they preached, especially as to the exterior practices of 
religion. Some, however, of Luther's tenets he did not and 
could not approve; and he was already disgusted by that 
intemperance of language and conduct which, not long after- 
wards, led him to recede entirely from the Protestant side.* 

» Gerdes, i. 117, 124, et post. In fact, » In 1519 and 16», even in hie letters 

the precursors of the Reformation were to Albert, Archbishop of Ments, and other* 

rery numerous, and are collected bj by no meant partial to Lather, he speaks 

Gerdes in his first and third rolumes, of him Tery handsomely, and with little 

though he has greatly exaggerated the or no disapprobation, except on account 

truth by reckoning as such Dante and of his intemperance, though profcesini; 

Petrarch and all opponents of the tem- only a slight acquaintance with his writ- 

poral power of the papacy. WeMel may, ings. The proofi are too numerous to 

upon the whole, be airly reckoned among be cited. He nays, in a letter to Zwingle, 

the fttJozmerj. as late as 1521, " VTdoor mini fere omnia 
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59. It would not be just, probably, to give Bossuet credit in 
every part of that powerful delineation of Luther's d^j—^ 
theological tenets with which he begins the History tenets of 
of the Variations of Protestant Churches. Nothing, Luther - 
perhaps, in polemical eloquence is so splendid as this chapter. 
The eagle of Meaux is there truly seen, lordly of form, fierce 
of eye, terrible in his beak and claws. But he is too deter- 
mined a partisan to be trusted by those who seek the truth 
without regard to persons and denominations. His quotations 
from Luther are short, and in French: I have failed in 
several attempts to verify the references. Yet we are not to 
follow the reformer's indiscriminate admirers in dissembling 
altogether, like Isaac Milner, or in slightly censuring, as 
others have done, the enormous paradoxes which deform his 
writings, especially such as fall within the present period. In 
maintaining salvation to depend on faith as a single condition, 
he not only denied the importance, in a religious sense, of a 
virtuous life, but asserted that every one who felt within him- 
self a full assurance that his sins were remitted (which, 
according to Luther, is the proper meaning of Christian faith), 
became incapable of sinning at all, or at least of forfeiting the 
favor of God, so long, but so long only, as that assurance 
should continue. Such expressions are sometimes said by 
Seckendorf and Mosheim to have been thrown out hastily, and 
without precision ; but I fear it will be found on examination 
that they are very definite and clear, the want of precision and 
perspicuity being rather in those which are alleged as incon- 
sistent with them, and as more consonant to the general 
doctrine of the Christian church. 1 It must not be supposed 
for a moment, that Luther, whose soul was penetrated with a 
fervent piety, and whose integrity as well as purity of life are 

docuisse, quae docot Lutherus, nisi quod but I am compelled to uae it, as most 

non tarn atrocitcr, quodque abstinui a intelligible to the reader ; and I conceive 

quibusdam aentgmatls et paradoxls." Thia that these two reformers went much be- 

la quoted by Gerdes, i. 158, from a collec- yond the language of Anguatin, which 

tlon of letters of Erasmus, published by the schoolmen thought themselves bound 

Hottinger, but not contained in the Ley- to recognise as authority, though they 

den edition. Jortin seems not to have seen might elude its spirit. I find the first 

them. edition of Melanchthon's Loci Communes 

1 See, in proof of this, Lather's works, in Von der Hardt, Hlstoria Litterarla Re- 

?ol. i. passim (edit. 1554). The first work formation!*,— a work which contains a 

of Melanchthon, his Loci Communes, — great deal of curious matter. It is called 

published in 1521, when he followed Lu- by him opus rarisshnvm, not being in 

ther more obsequiously in his opinions the edition of Melanchthon's theological 

than he did in after-life, — is equally re- works, which some hare ascribed to the 

plate with the strongest Calvinism. This art of Peucer, whose tenets were widely 

word Is a little awkward In this place; different. 
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unquestioned, could mean to give any encouragement to a 
licentious disregard of moral virtue ; which he valued, as in 
itself lovely before God as well as man, though, in the techni- 
cal style of his theology, he might deny its proper obligation. 
But his temper led him to follow up any proposition of Scrip- 
ture to every consequence that might seem to result from its 
literal meaning ; and he fancied, that to represent a future 
state as the motive of virtuous action, or as any way connected 
with human conduct, for better or worse, was derogatory to 
the free grace of God, and the omnipotent agency of the Spirit 
in converting the souL 1 



1 I am unwilling to give these pages 
too theological a cut by proving tola 
statement, aa 1 hare the meana of doing, 
by extract)} from Luther's own early 
writings. Milner's Terr prolix history of 
thU period U rendered leaf valuable by 
his disingenuous trick of suppressing au 
passages in these treatises of Luther which 
display his Antinomian paradoxes in a 
strong light. Wnoever has read the writ- 
ings of Lather up to the rear 1630 inclu- 
aiye must find it impossible to contradict 
my assertion. In treating of an author 
ao full of unlimited propositions as Lu- 
ther, no positire proof as to his tenets 
can be ranted by the production of In- 
consistent passages. 

[It was to be expected that what I 
have here said, and afterwards in Chap. 
VI., concerning Luther, would grate on 
the ears of many very respectable persons, 
whose attachment to tue Reformation, 
and admiration of hi* eminent eharacter, 
could not without much reluctance ad- 
mit that degree of censure which I hare 
felt myself compelled to pass upon him. 
Two Edinburgh reviewers, for both of 
whom I feel great respect, have at dif- 
ferent times remarked what seemed to 
them an undue severity; and a late 
writer, Archdeacon Hare, in his notes to 
a series of 8ermons on the Mission of the 
Comforter. 1846, has animadverted on it 
at great length, and with a sufficiently 
uncompromising spirit. 1 am unwilling 
to be drawn on tnis occasion into con- 
troversy, or to follow my prolix anta- 
gonist through all his observations upon 
my short paragraphs, — both because I 
have in my disposition a good deal of a 
ttulta dementia, which leads me to take 



pity on paper, or rather on myself; and 
for a better reason, namely, that, 
withstanding what the archdeacon 



my " aversion to Luther, 1 ' I really look 
upon him aa a great man, endowed with 
many virtues, and an instrument of Pro- 
fbr a signal good. I am also 



particularly reluctant, at the pr ese n t time, 
to do in any manner the drudgery of the 
Philistines; and, while those who are not 
more in my good graces than the arch- 
deacon's, and who had hardly sprouted 
up when my remarks on Luther were 
first written, are depreciating the Protes- 
tant cause with the utmost animosity, so 
strengthen any prejudice against it. But 
I must, as shortly aa possible, and per- 
haps more ahortly than an adequate ex- 
position of my defence would require, 
Cluee the tissaagfi in Luther's own writ- 
whtoh have compelled me to speak 
out as strongly as I have done. 

I may begin by observing, thai, in 
charging Luther, especially in hie early 
writings, with what goes generally by tha 
name of Antinomianiam (that Is, with 
representing faith alone as the condition 
of acceptance with God. not merely for 
those who for the first tune embrace tha 
gospel, but for all who have been bap- 
tised and brought up in its prosssason, 
and in so great a degree that no sine 
whatever oan exclude a faithful man 
from salvation), I have maintained no 
paradox, but what has been repeatedly 
alleged, not only by Romanist but Pro- 
testant theologians. This, however, is not 
sufficient to prove its truth ; and I am 
therefore under the n e ce s si ty of quoting 
a few out of many passages. But I repeat 
that I have not the remotest intention 
of charging Luther with wilful encourage- 
ment to an immoral life. The Antino- 
mian scheme of religion, which indeed 
was not called by that name in Luther's 
age (the word, aa applied to the followers 
of Agricola, involving only a denial of the 
obligation of the Mosaic law at suck, 
moral as well as ceremonial), b only one 
mode in which the disinterestedness of 
virtuous actions has been asserted, and 
may be held by men of the utmost sanc- 
tity, though it must be exceedingly dan- 
gerous in its general promulgation. Thus 
we find it substantially, though without 
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60. Whatever may be the bias of our minds as to the truth 
of Luther's doctrines, we should be careful, in considering the 

intemperance, in some Essays by a highly 
respected writer. Mr. Thomas Erskine, 
on the Unconditional Freeness of the 
Gospel. Nothing is more repugnant to 
uiy principles than to pass moral repro- 
bation on persons because I differ, how- 
ever essentially, from their tenets. Let 
us leave that to Borne and Oxford, though 
Luther unfortunately was the last man 
who could claim this liberty of prophe- 
sying for himself on the score of his 
charity and tolerance for others. 

Archdeacon Hare is a man of so much 
fairness, and so intensely persuaded of 
being in the right, that he produces him- 
self the leading propositions of Luther, 
from which others, like myself, have de- 
duced our own very different inferences 
as to his doctrine. 

In the treatise De Captivitate Babylo- 
nica, 1520, we find these celebrated words : 
14 Ita vide* quam dives sit homo Chrlstia- 
nus et baptisatus, qui ctlaui volens non 
potest perdere salutem suam quantiscun- 
que peccatis, nisi nolit credere. Nulla 
enim peccata eum possunt damnare nisi 
sok\lncredulltas. Caetera omnia, si redeat 
vel stet fides in promlssionem divinam 
baptisato factam, in memento absorbentur 
per eandem fldem, imo veritatem Dei, quia 
seipsum negare non potest, si tu eum con- 
fessus fueris, et promittenti fldeliter adhsB- 
seris. " It may be pretended, that, however 
paradoxically Luther has expressed him- 
self, he meant to assert the absolute in- 
compatibility of habitual sins with a justi- 
fying faith. But, even if his language would 
always bear this meaning, it is to be kept 
in mind, that faith {kiotiq) can never be 
more than inward persuasion or assurance, 
whereof, subjectively^ each man must 
judge for himself; and, though to the eyes 
of others a true faith may be wanting, 
it Is not evident that men of enthusiastic 
minds may not be fully satisfied that they 
possess it. 

Luther, indeed, has, in another position, 
often quoted, taken away from himself 
this line of defence : " Si in fide posset 
fieri adulterium, peccatum non esset." — 
Disputat. 1520. Archdeacon Hare ob- 
serves on this that u it is logically true."— 
P. 794. This appears to me a singular as- 
sertion. The hypothesis of Luther is, that 
a sinful action might bo committed in a 
state of faith ; and the consequent of the 
proposition Is, that in such case it would 
not be a sin at all. Qrant that he held 
the supposition to be impossible, which no 
doubt he sometimes does, though we 
should hardly draw that inference from 
the passage last cited, or from some others, 



still, in reasoning ex absurd o, we are bound 
to argue rightly upon the assumed hypo- 
thesis. But all his notions about sin and 
merit were so preposterously contradic- 
tory to natural morality and religion, that 
they could not have been permanently re- 
ceived without violating the moral consti- 
tution of the human mind. Thus, in the 
Heidelberg Propositions, 1518, we read: 
" Opera hominum ut semper speciosa sint. 
bonaque videantur, probabile tamen est 
ea esse peccata mortalia. . . . Opera Dei 
ut semper sint defbrmia malaque vide- 
antur, vere tamen sunt merita ixnmor- 
talia. . . . Non sic sunt opera hominum 
mortalia (de bonis, ut apparent, loqul- 
mur), ut eadem sint crimina. . . . Non do 
sunt opera Dei merita (do his qusB per 
hominem flunt, loquimur), ut eadem non 
sint peccata. . . . Justorum opera essent 
mortalia, nisi pio Dei timore ab ipsismet 
justls ut mortalia timerentur." Such a 
series of propositions occasions a sort of 
bewilderment in the understanding, so un- 
like are they to the usual tone of moral 
precept and sentiment. 

I am indebted to Archdeacon Hare for 
another, not at all lees singular, passage, 
in a letter of Luther to Melahchthon In 
1521, which I have also found in the very 
able, though very bitter. Tie de Lufher, 
by M. Audin, Paris, 1889. I do not see 
the necessity of giving the context, or of 
explaining on what occasion the letter was 
written, on the ground, that, where a sen- 
tence la complete in itself, and contains a 
general assertion of an author's own opin- 
ion, it is not to be limited by reference to 
any thing else. " Sufflcit." Luther says. 
" quod agnovimus per divulas gloria Dei 
Agnum, qui tollit peccata mundi : ab hoe 
non avellet nos peccatum, etiamsi millies 
mlllies uno die fbrnicamur ant occldamus. 
Putas tarn parvum esse pretium et redem- 
tlonem pro peccatis nostrls factam in tanto 
et tali agno ? Ora fortiter ; esenim fortis- 
simus peeoator." 

It appears that Mr. Ward has translat- 
ed uno die by " every day ; " for which 
the archdeacon animadverts on him: 
"This mistranslation serves his purproa 
of blasting Luther's fame, inasmuch as it 
substitutes a hellish horror — the thought 
that a continuous life of the most atro- 
cious sin can co-exist with faith and prayer 
and Christ and righteousness — for that 
which, justly offensive as it may be, is ra 
mainly from its peculiar Lutheran extrava- 
gance of expression. "— P. 794. No one will 
pretend that Mr. Ward ought not to have 
been more accurate. But I confess that the 
difference does not strike me as Immensely 
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Reformation as a part of the history of mankind, not to be 
misled by the superficial and ungrounded representations 



gnat. Lather. I cannot help thinking, 
would have written unoquoque die as rea- 
dily aa vnoy if the word had suggested 
itself. He wanted to assert the efficacy 
of Christ's imputed righteousness in the 
most forcible terms, by weighing it against 
an impossible accumulation of offences. 
It is no more than he had said in the 
passage quoted above from the treatise 
I)e Captivitate Babylonka: "Non potest 
perdere salutem suam quantiscunque pec- 
catis ; " expressed still more offensively. 

The real question is, not what interpre- 
tation an astute advocate, by making large 
allowance for warmth of temper, pecu- 
liarities of expression, and the necessity of 
inculcating some truths more forcibly by 
being silent on others, may put on the 
writings of Luther (for very few will im- 
pute to him either a defective sense of 
moral duties in himself, or a disposition to 
set his disciples at liberty from them), but 
what was the evident tendency of his 
language. And this, it should be remem- 
bered, need not be judged solely by the 
plain sense of words, though that is surely 
sufficient. The danger of these exaggera- 
tions — the mildest word that I can use, 
and one not adequate to what I feel —was 
soon shown in the practical effect of Lu- 
theran preaching. Manser and Knipper- 
dolling, with the whole rabble of Anabap- 
tist fanatics, were the legitimate brood of 
Luther's early doctrine. And. even if we 
set these aside, it is certain that we find 
no testimonies to any reform of manners 
in the countries that embraced it. The 
8wiss Reformation, the English, and the 
Calvinistic churches generally, make a far 
better show in this respect. 

This great practical deficiency in the 
Lutheran Reformation is confessed by their 
own writers. And it Is attested by a re- 
markable letter of Wilibald Pirckheimer, 
announcing the death Of Albert Durer, to 
a correspondent at Vienna in 1528, which 
may be found in Reliquien von Albrecht 
Durer, Nuremberg, 1828, p. 168. In this, 
he takes occasion to inveigh against the 
bad conduct of the reformed party at Nu- 
remberg, and seems as indignant at the 
Lutherans as he had ever been against 
Popery, though without losing his hatred 
for the latter. I do not quote the letter, 
which is long, and in obsolete German ; 
and perhaps it may display too much irri- 
tation, natural to an honest man who has 
been disappointed in his hopes from a re- 
volution : but the witness he bears to the 
dishonest and dissolute manners which 
had accompanied the introduction of Lu- 
theranism is not to be slightly regarded, 



considering the respectability of Pirckbei- 
mer, and his known co-operation with the 
first reform. 

I have been thought to speak too dis- 
paragingly of Luther's polemical writings, 
especially that against the bishops, by the 
expression "bellowing in bad Latin." 
Perhaps it might be too contemptuous 
towards a great man ; but I had been dis- 
gusted by the perusal of them. Those 
who have taken exception (in the Edin- 
burgh Review) are probably little conver- 
sant with Luther's writings. But, inde- 
pendently of the moral censure which his 
virulence demands, we are surely at liberty 
to say that it Is in the worst taste, and very 
unlikely to convince or conciliate any man 
of good sense. One other grave objection 
to the writings of Luther I have not 
hitherto been called upon to mention ; 
but I will not wholly omit his scandalous 
grossness, especially as Archdeacon Hare 
has entered upon an elaborate apology for 
it. We all know quite as well aa he does, 
that the manners of different ages, differ- 
ent countries, and different conditions of 
life, are not alike ; and that what Is Uni- 
versally condemned in some periods has 
been tolerated in others. 8uch an excuse 
may often be made with great fairness; 
but it cannot be made for Luther. We 
have writings of his contemporaries, we 
have writings of grave men in ages less 
polished than his own. No serious author 
of the least reputation will be found who 
defiles his pages, I do not say with such 
indelicacy, but with such discusting filtbi- 
ness, as Luther. He resembles Kabehh 
alone in this respect, and absolutely goes 
beyond him. Aadin, whose aim is to de- 
stroy as far as possible the moral reputa- 
tion of Luther, has collected a great deal 
more than Bossuet would have deigned to 
touch ; and, considering this object, in the 
interests of his own religion, I do not know 
how he can be blamed; though 1 think that 
he should have left more passages untrans- 
lated. Those taken from the Colloquta 
Mensalia might perhaps be forg i v en , and 
the blame thrown on the gossiping retailer 
of his table-talk ; but, in all his attacks on 
popes and cardinals, Luther di s gr ace s him- 
self by a nasty and stupid brutality The 
great cause, also, of the marriage of priests 
ceases to be holy and honorable in his ad- 
vocacy. 

And I must express my surprise that 
Archdeacon Hare should vindicate, against 
Mr. Ward, the Sermo de Matrunooio, 
preached at Wittenberg, 1622 ; for, though 
be says there are four sermons with this 
title in Luther's works, I have little doubt 
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which we sometimes find in modern writers. Such is this, 
that Luther, struck by the absurdity of the prevailing super- 
stitions, was desirous of introducing a more rational system of 
religion ; or that he contended for freedom of inquiry, and the 
boundless privileges of individual judgment ; or, what others 
have been pleased to suggest, that his zeal for learning and 
ancient philosophy led him to attack the ignorance of the 
monks, and the crafty policy of the church, which withstood 
all liberal studies. 

61. These notions are merely fallacious refinements, as 
every man of plain understanding, who is acquainted Bm1 expla _ 
with the writings of the early reformers, or has nation of 
considered their history, must acknowledge. The tium ' 
doctrines of Luther, taken altogether, are not more rational, 
that is, more conformable to what men, d priori, would expect 
to find in religion, than those of the Church of Rome ; nor did 
he ever pretend that they were so. As to the privilege of 
free inquiry, it was of course exercised by those who deserted 
their ancient altars, but certainly not upon any theory of a 
right in others to judge amiss, that is, differently from them- 
selves. Nor, again, is there any foundation for imagining 
that Luther was concerned for the interests of literature. 
None had he himself, save theological; nor are there, as I 
apprehend, many allusions to profane studies, or any proof of 
his regard to them, in all his works. On the contrary, it is 
probable that both the principles of this great founder of the 
Reformation, and the natural tendency of so intense an appli- 
cation to theological controversy, checked, for a time, the 
progress of philological and philosophical literature on this 
side of the Alps. 1 Every solution of the conduct of the 

that Mr. Ward wai led to this bv Audin, tions cannot be forgeries, or to the shorter 

who makes many quotations from It. "The extracts in Bossuet. Hist, des Variations, 

date of this sermon, 1522, when many of c. 6, § 11, 1 shall only obserre, that, if the 

the inmates of the convents were quitting voice was that of wisdom, it was not that 

them, and when the errors of the Anabap- of Christianity. Bat here I conclude a 

tists were beginning to spread, shows that note for longer than I wished to make it : 

there was urgent need for the voice of the discussion being akin to the general 

wisdom to set forth the true idea, rela- subject of these volumes, and forced upon 

tlons. and obligations of marriage; nor me by a direct attack of many pages. For 

could this be done without an exposition Archdeacon Hare himself, I have all the 

and refutation of the manifold scandalous respect which his high character, and an 

errors and abuses concerning it, bred and acquaintance of long duration, must na- 

propagated by the papacy."— P. 771. A turally have created. —1847.) 

very rational sentence f but utterly unlike l Erasmus, after he had become exas- 

Luther's sermon, which is for more in the perated with the reformers, repeatedly 

tone of the Anabaptists than against them, charges them with ruining literature. 

But, without dwelling on this, and refer- " Ubkanque regnat Lutheranismus, ibi 

ling to Audin, voL tt. p. 84, whose quota- ttterarum est mtarltas." — Bpisi. KfL 
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reformers must be nugatory, except one, — that they were men 
absorbed by the conviction that they were fighting the battle 
of God. But, among the population of Germany or Switzer- 
land, there was undoubtedly another predominant feeling ; the 
sense of ecclesiastical oppression, and scorn for the worthless 
swarm of monks and friars. This may be said to have divided 
the propagators of the Reformation into such as merely pulled 
down, and such as built upon the ruins. Ulric von Hutten 
may pass for the type of the one ; and Luther himself, of the 
other. And yet it is hardly correct to say of Luther, that he 
erected his system on the ruins of Popery. For it was rather 
the growth and expansion in his mind of one positive dogma, 
justification by faith, in the sense he took it (which can be 
easily shown to have preceded the dispute about indulgences *), 
that broke down and crushed successively the various doc- 
trines of the Romish Church ; not because he had originally 
much objection to them, but because there was no longer 
room for them in a consistent system of theology. 2 

62. The laws of synchronism, which we have hitherto 
Orlando obeyed, bring strange partners together, and we may 
Furto0 - pass at once from Luther to Ariosto. The Orlando 

(1528). " Evangelicos istos, cum multis Imputation of unnecessary violence in his 

altis, turn hoc nomine prsecipue odi. quod proceeding against Luther. Mosheim to 

Eir cos unique languent. frigent, Jaoent. always good, but concise ; Mllner, far from 

tereunt bouse Uteris, sine quibus quia concise, but highly prejudiced, and in the 

est hominum vita ? Amant viaticum et habit of giving his quotations in English, 

uxorem, eaten pili non faciunt. Hos which is not quite satisfactory to a lover 

fuoos longissime arcendos censeo a vestro of truth. 

contubernio." — Bp. Dccccxlvi. (eod.ann.) The essay on the inflnenne of the Be- 
There were, however, at this time, as well formation, by Villers, whioh obtained a 
as afterwards, more learned men on the prise from the French Institute, and has 
aide of the Reformation than on that of been extolled by a very friendly but bet- 
the church. tcr-informed writer in the Biographic 

1 See his disputations at Wittenberg, Universelle, appears to me the production 

1616; and the sermons preached in the of a man who had not taken the pains to 

■ame and the subsequent year. read any one work contemporaneous with 

* The best authorities for the early his- the Reformation, or even any compilation 

tory of the Reformation are Sockendorf, which contains many extracts. No won- 

Hist. Lutheranismi. and Sleidan, Hist, der that it does not represent, in the 

de la Reformation, in Courayer's French slightest degree, the real spirit of the 

translation ; the former being chiefly use- times, or the tenets of the reformers, 

ful for the ecclesiastical, the latter for Thus, e. gr., " Luther," he says, " ex- 

polltlcal history. But, as these confine posed the abuse of the trafflo of Indul- 

themselves to Germany, Gerdes (Hist, genoes, and the danger of believing that 

Evangel. Reformat.) is necessary for the heaven and the remission of all crimes 

Zwinglian history, as well as for that of could be bought with money ; while a 

the Northern kingdoms. The first sections sincere repentance and an amended lift 

of Father Paul's History of the Coun- were the only means of appeasing the 

cdl of Trent are also valuable. Schmidt, divine justice." — (P. 66, Engl, tranal.) 

BQstoire des Allemands, vols. vi. and vii., This, at least, Is not ftry like Luther's 

has told the story on the side of Borne a^imi-iU** contempt for repentance, and 

speciously and with some fairness; and amendment of life : it might come neat to 

Borcoe has vindicated Leo X. from the the notions of Enranus. 
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Furioso was first printed at Ferrara in 1516. This edition 
contained forty cantos, to which the last six were added in 
1532. Many stanzas, chiefly of circumstance, were interpo- 
lated by the author from time to time. 

63. Ariosto has been, after Homer, the favorite poet of 
Europe. His grace and facility; his clear and rapid itspopu- 
stream of language; his variety and beauty of inven- k* 1 *- 
tion ; his very transitions of subject, bo frequently censured by 
critics, but artfully devised to spare the tediousness that hangs 
on a protracted story, — left him no rival in general popularity. 
Above sixty editions of the Orlando Furioso were published 
in the sixteenth century. "There was not one," says Ber- 
nardo Tasso, u of any age or sex or rank, who was satisfied 
after more than a single perusal." If the change of manners 
and sentiments have already in some degree impaired this 
attraction; if we cease to take interest in the prowess of 
Paladins, and find their combats a little monotonous, — this is 
perhaps the necessary lot of all poetry, which, as it can only 
reach posterity through the medium of contemporary reputa- 
tion, must accommodate itself to the fleeting character of its 
own time. This character is strongly impressed on the Or- 
lando Furioso: it well suited an age of war and pomp and 
gallantry; an age when chivalry was still recent in actual 
Hfe, and was reflected in concentrated brightness from the 
mirror of romance. 

64. It has been sometimes hinted, as' an objection to 
Ariosto, that he is not sufficiently in earnest, and want of 
leaves a little suspicion of laughing at his subject. ««*>a«M*. 
I do not perceive that he does this in a greater degree than 
good sense and taste permit. The poets of knight-errantry 
might, in this respect, be arranged in a scale, of which Pulci 
and Spenser would stand at the extreme points: the one 
mocking the absurdities he coolly invents ; the other, by 
intense strength of conception, full of love and faith in his 
own creations. Between these, Berni, Ariosto, and Boiardo 
take successively their places ; none so deeply serious as 
Spenser, none so ironical as Pulci. It was not easy in Italy, 
especially after the Morgante Maggiore had roused the sense 
of ridicule, to keep up at every moment the solemn tone 
which Spain endured in the romances of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; nor was this consonant to the gayety of Ariosto. It is 
the light carelessness of his manner which constitutes a great 
part of its charm. 
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65. Castelvetro has blamed Ariosto for building on the 
a eontfnuft- foundations of Boiardo. 1 He seems to have had 
tfcm of originally no other design than to carry onward, a 

little better than Agostini, that very attractive story ; 
having written, it is said, at first, only a few cantos to please 
his friends. 2 Certainly, it is rather singular that so great and 
renowned a poet should have been little more than the con- 
tinuator of one who had so lately preceded him; though 
Salviati defends him by the example of Homer ; and other 
critics, with whom we shall perhaps not agree, have thought 
this the best apology for writing a romantic instead of an 
heroic poem. The story of the Orlando Innamorato must be 
known before we can well understand that of the Furioso. 
But this is nearly what we find in Homer; for who can 
reckon the Iliad any thing but a fragment of the tale of Troy? 
It was indeed less felt by the compatriots of Homer, already 
familiar with that legendary cyclus of heroic song, than it is 
by the readers of Ariosto, who are not, in general, very well 
acquainted with the poem of his precursor. Yet experience 
has even here shown that the popular voice does not echo the 
complaint of the critic This is chiefly owing to the want of 
a predominant unity in the Orlando Furioso, which we com- 
monly read in detached parcels. The principal unity that it 
does possess, distinct from the story of Boiardo, consists in the 
loves and announced nuptials of Rogero and Bradamante, 
the imaginary progenitors of the house of Este ; but Ariosto 
does not gain by this condescension to the vanity of a petty 
sovereign. 

66. The inventions of Ariosto are less original than those 
in some °f Boiardo, but they are more pleasing and various, 
potnte in- The tales of old mythology and of modern romance 

furnished him with those delightful episodes we all 
admire, with his Olimpia and Bireno, his Ariodante and 
Geneura, his Cloridan and Medoro, his Zerbino and Isabella. 
He is more conversant with the Latin poets, or has turned 
them to better account, than his predecessor. For the sudden 
transitions in the middle of a canto, or even a stanza, with 
which every reader of Ariosto is familiar, he is indebted to 

» Poetic* d'Arfetotele (1570). It rto- Cranio Pellegrini, in hfa frmoos coutro- 
tetss, be aaya, the rule of Aristotle, ucxv ™*7 with the Academfekns of Florence, 
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Boiardo, who had himself imitated in them the metrical 
romancers of the preceding age. From them also, that 
justice may be rendered to those nameless rhymers, Boiardo 
drew the individuality of character by which their heroes 
were distinguished, and which Ariosto has not been so careful 
to preserve. His Orlando has less of the honest simplicity, 
and his Astolfo less of the gay boastfulness, that had been 
assigned to them in the cyclus. 

67. Corniani observes of the style of Ariosto, what we may 
all perceive on attending to it to be true, that he is Bmttaof 
sparing in the use of metaphors, contenting himself lt§ ty**- 
generally with the plainest expression ; by which, if he loses 
something in dignity, he gains in perspicuity. It may be 
added, that he is not very successful in figurative language, 
which is sometimes forced and exaggerated. Doubtless this 
transparency of phrase, so eminent in Ariosto, is the cause 
that he is read and delighted in by the multitude, as well as 
by the few ; and it seems also to be the cause that he can 
never be satisfactorily rendered into any language less musical, 
and consequently less independent upon an ornamental dress 
in poetry, than his own, or one which wants the peculiar 
advantages by which conventional variations in the form of 
words, and the liberty of inversion, as well as the frequent 
recurrence of the richest and most euphonious rhymes, elevate 
the simplest expression in Italian verse above the level of 
discourse. Galileo, being asked by what means he had 
acquired the remarkable talent of giving perspicuity and 
grace to his philosophical writings, referred it to the continual 
study of Ariosto. His similes are conspicuous for their elab- 
orate beauty ; they are familiar to every reader of this great 
poet; imitated, as they usually are, from the ancients, they 
maintain an equal strife with their models, and occasionally 
surpass them. But even the general strain of Ariosto, natural 
as it seems, was not unpremeditated, or left to its own felicity: 
his manuscript at Ferrara, part of which is shown to strangers, 
bears numerous alterations ; the pentimenti, if I may borrow a 
word from a kindred art, of creative genius. 

68. The Italian critics love to expatiate in his praise, 
though they are often keenly sensible to his defects. Aooompifc . 
The variety of style and of rhythm in Ariosto, it is nM «uh 
remarked by Gravina, is suitable to that of his * aM ** 
subject. His rhymes, the same author observes, seem to 
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spring from the thoughts, and not from the necessities of 
metre. He describes minutely, hut with much felicity, and 
gives a clear idea of every part; like the Farnesian Hercules, 
which seems greater hy the distinctness of every vein and 
muscle. 1 Quadrio praises the correspondence of the sound to 
the sense. Yet neither of these critics is blindly partial It 
is acknowledged, indeed, by his warmest advocates, that he 
falls sometimes below his subject, and that trifling and feeble 
lines intrude too frequently in the Orlando Furioso. I can 
hardly regret, however, that, in the passages of flattery towards 
the house of Este, such as that long genealogy which he 
deduces in the third canto, his genius has deserted him, and 
he degenerates, as it were wilfully, into prosaic tediousness. 
In other allusions to contemporary history, he is little better. 
I am hazarding a deviation from the judgment of good critics 
when I add, that in the opening stanza of each canto, where 
the poet appears in his own person, I find generally a deficiency 
of vigor and originality, a poverty of thought and of emotion, 
which is also very far from unusual in the speeches of his 
characters. But these introductions have been greatly ad- 
mired. 

69. Many faults of language in Ariosto are observed by 
itopiuaM his countrymen. They justly blame also his inob- 
* voaa - servance of propriety, his hyperbolical extravagance, 
his harsh metaphors, his affected thoughts. These are suffi- 
ciently obvious to a reader of reflecting taste: but the enchant- 
ment of his pencil redeems every failing ; and his rapidity, 
like that of Homer, leaves us little time to censure before we 
are hurried forward to admire. The Orlando Furioso, as a 
great single poem, has been very rarely surpassed in the 
living records of poetry. He must yield to three, and only 
three, of his predecessors. He has not the force, simplicity, 
and truth to nature of Homer, the exquisite style and sustained 
majesty of Virgil, nor the originality and boldness of Dante. 
The most obvious parallel is Ovid, whose metamorphoses, 
however, are far excelled by the Orlando Furioso, not in 
fertility of invention, or variety of images and sentiments, 
but in purity of taste, in grace of language, and harmony of 
versification. 

70. No edition of Amadis de Gaul has been proved to 

» Backm Poetka, p. 104. 
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exist before that printed at Seville in 1519, which yet is sus- 
pected of not being the first. 1 This famous romance, Am»dis de 
which in its day was almost as popular as the 0*°*- 
Orlando Furioso itself, was translated into French by Herberay 
between 1540 and 1557, and into English by Munday in 
1619. The four books by Vasco de Lobeyra grew to twenty 
by successive additions, which have been held by lovers of 
romance far inferior to the original. They deserve at least 
the blame, or praise, of making the entire work unreadable by 
the most patient or the most idle of mankind. Amadis de 
Gaul can still perhaps impart pleasure to the susceptible 
imagination of youth ; but the want of deep or permanent 
sympathy leaves a naked sense of unprofitableness in the 
perusal, which must, it should seem, alienate a reader of 
mature years. Amadis at least obtained the laurel at the 
hands of Cervantes, speaking through the barber and curate, 
while so many of libeyra's unworthy imitators were con- 
demned to the flames. 

71. A curious dramatic performance, if it may deserve such 
an appellation, was represented at Paris in 1511, 
and published in 1516. It is entitled Le Prince des rinr>re - 
Sots et la Mere sotte, by one Peter Gringore, who had before 
produced some other pieces of less note, and bordering more 
closely on the moralities. In the general idea there was 
nothing original. A prince of fools had long ruled his many- 
colored subjects on the theatre of a joyous company, Us En- 
fans sans Souci, who had diverted the citizens of Paris with 
their buffooneiy, under the name, perhaps, of moralities, while 
their graver brethren represented the mysteries of Scripture 
and legend. But the chief aim of La Mere sotte was to turn 
the pope and court of Rome into ridicule during the sharp 
contest of Louis XII. with Julius II. It consists of four 
parts, all in verse. The first of these is called The Cry, and 
serves as a sort of prologue, summoning all fools of both 
sexes to see the prince of fools play on Shrove Tuesday. 
The second is The Folly. This is an irregular dramatic 
piece, full of poignant satire on the clergy, but especially on 
the pope. A third part is entitled The Morality of the 
Obstinate Man ; a dialogue in allusion to the same dispute. 
Finally comes an indecent farce, unconnected with the preced- 
ing subject. Gringore, who represented the character of La 

1 Bmnet, Man. da Ubnfo*. 
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Mere sotte, was generally known by that name, and assumed 
it in his subsequent publications. 1 

72. Gringore was certainly at a great distance from the 

Italian stage, which had successfully adapted the plots 
of Latin comedies to modern stories. But, among 
the barbarians, a dramatic writer, somewhat younger than he, 
was now beginning to earn a respectable celebrity, though 
limited to a yet uncultivated language, and to the inferior class 
of society. Hans Sachs, a shoemaker of Nuremberg, born in 
1494, is said to have produced his first carnival play (Fast- 
nacht-spiel) in 1517. He belonged to the fraternity of poeti- 
cal artisans, the Meister-singers of Germany, who, from the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, had a succession of 
mechanical (in every sense of the word) rhymers to boast, for 
whom their countrymen felt as much reverence as might have 
sufficed for more genuine bards. In a spirit which might 
naturally be expected from artisans, they required a punctual 
observance of certain arbitrary canons, the by-laws of the 
corporation Muses, to which the poet must conform. These, 
however, did not diminish the fecundity, if they repressed the 
excursiveness of our Meister-singers, and least of all that of 
Hans Sachs himself, who poured forth, in about forty years, 
fifty-three sacred and seventy-eight profane plays, sixty-four 
farces, fifty-nine fables, and a large assortment of other poetry. 
These dramatic works are now scarce, even in Germany: they 
appear to be ranked in the same class as the early fruits of 
the French and English theatres. We shall mention Hans 
Sachs again in another chapter. 1 

73. No English poet, since the death of Lydgate, had arisen 
Stephen whom it could be thought worth while to mention.* 
Hawes. Many, perhaps, will not admit that Stephen Hawes, 
who now meets us, should be reckoned in that honorable list. 
His " Pastime of Pleasure, or the Historie of Graunde Amour 
and La bel Pucel," finished in 1506, was printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde in 1517. From this title we might hardly expect 



» Beauchampfl, Recherche* nit k Theft- * Biogr. Unlr. ; ESchhorn, UI. MS ; Boa* 

tre Francais; Goujet, Bibl. Franraise, xJ. terwek, ix. 881; UeJndus, It. lfiO; Betro- 

212 ; Nlceron, vol. xxxir. ; Bouterwek, spective Review, vol. x. 

Gcsch. tier Franxfcischen Poesie, v. 113; * I hare adverted In another place to 

Biogr. Univers. The works of Qrlngore. Alexander Barclay'* translation of the 

says the last authority, are rare, and Ship of Fools from Sebastian Brandt ; and 

■ought by the lovers of our old poetry be- I may here observe, that he has added 

cause they display the state of manners at many original strokes on his own eoun- 

the NTr»""t"g of the sixteenth century. try men, especially on the clergy. 
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a moral and learned allegory, in which the seven sciences of 
the trivium and quadrivium, besides a host of abstract virtues 
and qualities, play their parts, in living personality, through a 
poem of about six thousand lines. Those who require the 
ardent words or the harmonious grace of poetical diction will 
not frequently be content with Hawes. Unlike many of our 
older versifiers, he would be judged more unfavorably by ex- 
tracts than by a general view of his long work. He is rude, 
obscure, full of pedantic Latinisms, and probably has been 
disfigured in the press ; but learned and philosophical, remind- 
ing us frequently of the school of James I. The best, though 
probably an unexpected parallel for Hawes, is John Bunyan : 
their inventions are of the same class, various and novel, 
though with no remarkable pertinence to the leading subject, 
or naturally consecutive order ; their characters, though ab- 
stract in name, have a personal truth about them, in which 
Phineas Fletcher, a century after Hawes, fell much below 
him ; they render the general allegory subservient to inculcat- 
ing a system, the one of philosophy, the other of religion. I 
do not mean that the Pastime of Pleasure is equal in merit, 
as it certainly has not been in success, to the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress. Bunyan is powerful and picturesque from his concise 
simplicity ; Hawes has the common failings of our old writers, 
a tedious and languid difruseness, an expatiating on themes of 
pedantry in which the reader takes no interest, a weakening 
of every picture and every reflection by ignorance of the 
touches that give effect. But, if we consider the " Historie of 
Graunde Amour" less as a poem to be read than as a measure 
of the author's mental power, we shall not look down upon so 
long and well-sustained an allegory. In this style of poetry, 
much was required that no mind ill-stored with reflection, or 
incapable of novel combination, could supply, — a clear con- 
ception of abstract modes, a familiarity with the human mind, 
and with the effects of its qualities on human life, a power of 
justly perceiving and vividly representing the analogies of 
sensible and rational objects. Few that preceded Hawes have 
possessed more of these gifts than himself. 

74. This poem was little known till Mr. Southey reprinted 
it in 1831 : the original edition is very rare. Warton had 
given several extracts, which, as I have observed, are dis- 
advantageous to Hawes, and an analysis of the whole ; l but, 

» Hbt. of EagL Poetry, ill. 54. 
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though he praises the author for imagination, and admits that 
the poem has been unjustly neglected, he has not dwelt enough 
on the erudition and reflection it displays. Hawes appears to 
have been educated at Oxford, and to have travelled much on 
the Continent. He held also an office in the court of Henry 
VH. We may reckon him, therefore, among the earliest of 
our learned and accomplished gentlemen ; and his poem is the 
first-fruits of that gradual ripening of the English mind, which 
must have been the process of the laboratory of time, in the 
silence and darkness of the fifteenth century. It augured a 
generation of grave and stern thinkers, and the omen was not 
vain. 

75. Another poem, the Temple of Glass, which Warton had 
Chan ^ ta given to Hawes, is now by general consent restored 
KogUfiti to Lydgate. Independently of external proof, which 
Ungua * e * is decisive, 1 it will appear that the Temple of Glass 
is not written in the English of Henry VIL's reign. I men- 
tion this only for the sake of observing, that, in following the 
line of our writers in verse and prose, we find the old obsolete 
English to have gone out of use about the accession of 
Edward IV. Lydgate and Bishop Pecock, especially the 
latter, are not easily understood by a reader not habituated to 
their language : he requires a glossary, or must help himself 
out by conjecture. 8 In the Paston Letters, on the contrary, 

* See note In Price's edition of Warton, counting only nouns, Terbf , and adverb*, 
ubi supra; to which I add, that the Tern- is considerably greater, probably nearly 
pie of Glass is mentioned in the Paston Let- three to one: those who hare included 
ten, 11. 90, long before the time of Hawes. pronouns and particles (all which are ne- 

* [The language of Bishop Pecock is more toriously Teutonic) hare brought forward 
obsolete than that of Lydgate, or any a much higher ratio of Saxon even in mo- 
other of his contemporaries ; and this may dern books ; especially if, like Mr. Sharon 
also be observed with respect to Wklifle's Turner and Sir James Mackintosh, they 
translation of the Bible. Yet even he has reckon each word as often as it occurs. I 
many French and Latin words, though in a hare never counted a single word, in any 
smaller proportion than Chaucer and of these experiments, more than ooce ; and 
Gower, or even Mandevile and Trevisa, my results have certainly given a much 
In a passage of Mandevile, quoted by Bur- greater proportion of French and Latin 
net (Specimens of Kirly English Writers, than these writers have admitted. Be* 
vol. i. p. 16), I counted 41 French and 5o this is in reference to later periods of the 
Saxon words, omitting particles and a few language than that with which we have 
common pronouns, which of course belong to do. 

to the latter. But this is not in the usual Pecock, and probably WlclUfc before 
ratio ; and in Trevisa I found the Saxon to him, was apparently studious of a sort of 
be as two to one. The form ben for bt archaism. He preserves the old tormina- 
occurs more often in Trevisa than in Man- tions which were going Into disuse, per- 
devile, watch mav probably be owing to haps from a tonadousneas of purity in 
ancient or modern transcribers. Both language, which we often find in literary 
these writers seem to have undergone some men. Hence we have in him, as in vTle- 
repairs as to orthography and antique tor- Ufle, sckulcntorthaU, icoiden for mmdd % tk» 
initiations. In Wlclifle's translation, made for them, and her for their; and this almost 
about 1880, the preponderance of Saxon, invariably. Now we possess hardly any 
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in Harding the metrical chronicler, or in Sir John Fortescue's 
Discourse on the difference between an absolute and limited 
monarchy, he finds scarce any difficulty : antiquated words 
and forms of termination frequently occur ; but he is hardly 
sensible that he reads these books much less fluently than 
those of modern times. These were written about 1470 
But in Sir Thomas Mbre's History of Edward V., written 
about 1509, or in the beautiful ballad of the Nut-brown Maid, 
which we cannot place very far from the year 1500, but which, 
if nothing can be brought to contradict the internal evidence, 
I should incline to refer to this decennium, there is not only a 
diminution of obsolete phraseology, but a certain modern turn 
and structure, both in the verse and prose, which denotes the 
commencement of a new era, and the establishment of new 
rules of taste in polite literature. Every one will understand 
that a broad line cannot be traced for the beginning of this 
change : Hawes, though his English is very different from that 

prose exactly of Pecock's age, about 1440, English that is spoken in one shire varyeth 

-with the exception of the Rolls of Parlia- from another." He then tells a story of 

merit. These would be of material autho- one axing for eggs in Kent, when the good 

rity for the progress of our language, if we wife replied she could speak no French : at 

could be sure that they hare been faithful- last, the word eyrtn being used, she under- 

ly transcribed ; but 1 hay© been informed stood It. Caxton resolved to employ a mean 

that this Is not altogether the case. It is between the common and the ancient Eng- 

possible, therefore, that modern forms of lish. " not over rude ne curious, but in 

language hare been occasionally substi- such terms as should be understood." The 

tuted for the more ancient. I should not difference between the old copy of Trevisa 

conceive that this has very frequently oc- and Caxton's modernization is perhaps less 

currod, as there has evidently been a gene- than from the above passage we might ex* 

ral intention to preserve the original with pect ; but possibly we have not the former 

accuracy : there is no designed modernize- in its perfect purity of text. Trevisa was 

tion, even of orthography. But in the a parson in Cornwall ; and Caxton tells us 

Rolls of Parliament, during the reign of that he himself learned his English in the 

Henry VI., we rarely find the termina- Weald of Kent, " where I doubt not is spo- 

tlon en to the infinitive mood ; though I ken as brode and rude English as is in any 

have observed it twice about 1469, and place in England." 

probably it occurs oftener. In the parti- Caxton has a fluent and really good 
ciple it continued longer, even to the 16th style : he is even less obsolete than For- 
century ; as in Fabian, who never employs tescue, an older man and a lawyer, who 
this termination in the infinitive. And, for both reasons might adhere to anti- 
in the present tense, we find usen in For- quity. Yet in him we have eytn for eyes, 
tescue ; ben for 6«, and a few more plurals, syn for afterwards^ and a few more marks 
in Caxton. Some inferior writers adopt of antiquity. In Lord Myers's preface to 
this plural down to the reign of Henry his Dictionary of Philosophers. 1477, as 
VIII. quoted in the introduction to Todd's edi- 
Caxton republished the translation of tion of Johnson's Dictionary, there is no 
Higden's Polvchronlcon by Trevisa, made archaism at all. But the first book that 
about a hundred years before, in the new I hare read through without detecting any 
English of his own age. " Certainly," he remnant of obsolete forms (excepting of 
says, u our language now used varyeth course the termination of the third person 
far from that which was spoken when I singular in etA, which has not been wholly 
teas born ; for we English men ben born disused for a hundred years, and may bl- 
under the domination of the moon, which deed be found in Reid's Inquiry into too 
is never stedfast, but ever wavering; Human Mind, published in 1764, and later) 
waxing one season, and waneth and de- is Sir Thomas More's II I* tor ^ of Edw-ird V 
enaseth another season. And common —1847.] 
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of Lydgate, seems to have had a great veneration for him, and 
has imitated the manner of that school, to which, in a marshall- 
ing of our poets, he unquestionably belongs. Skelton, on the 
contrary, though ready enough to coin words, has comparative- 
ly few that are obsolete, 

76. The strange writer, whom we have just mentioned, 
Skelton. 8eems *° f*U we U enough within this decade ; though 

his poetical life was long, if it be true that he received 
the laureate crown at Oxford in 1483, and was also the author 
of a libel on Sir Thomas More, ascribed to him by Ellis, 
which, alluding to the Nun of Kent, could hardly be written 
before 1533. 1 But, though this piece is somewhat in Skel- 
ton's manner, we find it said that he died in 1529 ; and it is 
probably the work of an imitator. Skelton is certainly not a 
poet, unless some degree of comic humor, and a torrent-like 
volubility of words in doggrel rhyme, can make one ; but this 
uncommon fertility, in a language so little copious as ours was 
at that time, bespeaks a mind of some original vigor. Few 
English writers come nearer, in this respect, to Rabelais, 
whom Skelton preceded. His attempts in serious poetry 
are utterly contemptible ; but the satirical lines on Cardinal 
Wolsey were probably not ineffective. It is impossible to 
determine whether they were written before 1520. Though 
these are better known than any poem of Skelton's, his dirge 
on Philip Sparrow is the most comic and imaginative. 1 

77. We must now take a short survey of some other 
Oriental departments of literature during this second decade 
i»a*uag««. of the sixteenth century. The Oriental languages 
become a little more visible in bibliography than before. An 
Ethiopic, that is, Abyssinian grammar, with the Psalms in 
the same language, was published at Rome by Potken 
in 1513 ; a short treatise in Arabic at Fano in 1514, 
being the first time those characters had been used in type; 
a Psalter in 1516, by Giustiniani at Genoa, in Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Arabic, and Greek; 8 and a Hebrew Bible, with the 

» rats'! Specimens, toI. il. [Skelton was Somen Tracts. Mr. Dree has published 

laureate at Oxford in 1490: it doea not a collective edition of Skelton's works, 

appear how long before. Bat he had * It Is printed in eight columns, which 

written an Elegy on Edward IV. in 1488. Gesner, apud Bay*, Justiniani, Note D, 

—1868.] thus describes: i( Qnarom prima habrt 

» This last poem Is reprinted in Son- Hebneam editkmem, secunda Utinam 

they* Selections from the older Poets, interpretatiooem respooientem Hebrew* 

Extracts from Skelton occur also in War- de Terbo in rerbum, tertis Lattaam oom- 

ftoa, and one in the first volume of the munem, quarta Qrsscam, quinta Arab*- 
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Chaldee paraphrase and other aids, by Felice di Prato, at 
Venice in 1519. The Book of Job in Hebrew appeared at 
Paris in 1516. Meantime, the magnificent polyglott Bible of 
Alcala proceeded under the patronage of Cardinal Ximenez, 
and was published in five volumes folio, between the years 
1514 and 1517. It contains, in triple columns, the Hebrew, 
the Septuagint Greek, and Latin Vulgate ; the Chaldee para- 
phrase of the Pentateuch, by Onkelos, being also printed at 
the foot of the page. 1 Spain, therefore, had found men equal 
to superintend this arduous labor. Lebrixa *was still living, 
though much advanced in years; Stunica and a few other now 
obscure names were his coadjutors. But that of Demetrius 
Cretensis appears among these in the titlepage, to whom the 
principal care of the Greek was doubtless intrusted ; and it is 
highly probable that all the early Hebrew and Chaldee publi- 
cations demanded the assistance of Jewish rabbis. 

78. The school of Padua, renowned already for its medical 
science as well as for the cultivation of the Aristote- p om pona- 
lian philosophy, labored under a suspicion of infi- tiu *- 
delity, which was considerably heightened by the work of 
Pomponatiu8, its most renowned professor, on the immortality 
of the soul, published in 1516. This book met with several 
answers, and was publicly burned at Venice : but the patron- 
age of Bembo sustained Pomponatius at the court of Leo; 
and he was permitted by the Inquisition to reprint his treatise 
with some corrections. He defended himself by declaring 
that he merely denied the validity of philosophical arguments 
for the soul's immortality, without doubting in the least the 
authority of revelation, to which and to that of the church he 
had expressly submitted. This, however, is the current lan- 
guage of philosophy in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, which must be judged by other presumptions. Brucker 
and Ginguene are clear as to the real disbelief of Pompona- 
tius in the doctrine, and bring some proofs from his other 
writings, which seem more unequivocal than any that the 
treatise De Immortalitate affords. It is certainly possible 

cam. sexta paraphraslm, sermon© quidem they print the Vulgate between the He- 

Chaldaeo, Bed Uteris Hebnkis oonscrlptam ; brew and the Greek, like Christ between 

septima Latinam respondentem Chaldese, two thieves. The expression, however it 

ultima vero, id est octava, continet scholia, may hare been introduced, is not to be 

hoe est, annotations spareasetintercisas." wholly defended; but at that time it was 

1 Andres, xix. 85. An observation in generally believed that the Hebrew text 

the preface to the Complutensian edition had been corrupted by the Jews, 
has been often animadverted upon, that 
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and not uncommon for men to deem the arguments on that 
subject inconclusive, so far as derived from reason, while they 
assent to those that rest on revelation. It is, on the other 
hand, impossible for a man to believe inconsistent propositions, 
when he perceives them to be so. The question, therefore, 
can only be, as Buhle seems to have seen, whether Pompona- 
tius maintained the rational arguments for a future state to be 
repugnant to known truths, or merely insufficient for convic- 
tion; and this a superficial perusal of his treatise hardly 
enables me to determine : though there is a presumption, on 
the whole, tliat he had no more religion than the philosophers 
of Padua generally kept for a cloak. That university was for 
more than a century the focus of atheism in Italy. 1 

79. We may enumerate among the philosophical writings 
Raymond of this period, as being first published in 1516, a 
LuU J r - treatise full two hundred years older, by Raymond 
LuUy, a native of Majorca, — one of those innovators in philo- 
sophy, who, by much boasting of their original discoveries in 
the secrets of truth, are taken by many at their word, and 
gain credit for systems of science which those who believe in 
them seldom trouble themselves to examine, or even under- 
stand. Lully*8 principal treatise is his Are Magna ; being, as 
m§ n^flyrt it professes, a new method of reasoning on all sub- 
' jects. But this method appears to be only an arti- 
ficial disposition, readily obvious to the eye, of subjects and 
predicables, according to certain distinctions, which, if it were 
meant for any thing more than a topical arrangement, such as 
.the ancient orators employed to aid their invention, could only 
be compared to the similar scheme of using machinery instead 
of mental labor, devised by the philosophers of Laputa. 
Leibnitz is of opinion that the method might be convenient 
in extemporary speaking, which is the utmost limit that can 
be assigned to its usefulness. Lord Bacon has truly said of 
this, and of such idle or fraudulent attempts to substitute 
trick for science, that they are " not a lawful method, but a 
method of imposture, which is to deliver knowledges in such 

1 Tbabosehi, vol. Till.; Cornlani; Gin- with his predere— or In philosophy. Mar- 

gaent; Brucker; Bahle; Niceron; Btogr. rilius Ficinus, was Ignorant of Greek, 

Unlverselle. The two last of these are though he read lectures on Arbtotte. In 

more favorable than the rest to the In- one of Sperooe's dialogues (p. 120, edit, 

tentioosof the Paduan philosopher. 1596), he is made to argue, that, if all 

Potnponatius, or Peretto, as he was books were read in translations, the time 

sometimes called, on account of hie dlml- iiow consumed in learning languages might 

native stature, which he had In common be better employed. 
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manner as men may speedily come to make a show of learning 
who hare it not ; " and that they are " nothing but a mass of 
words of all arts, to give men countenance, that those which 
use the terms might be thought to understand them." 

80. The writings of Lully are admitted to be very obscure; 
and those of his commentators and admirers, among whom 
the meteors of philosophy, Cornelius Agrippa and Jordano 
Bruno, were enrolled, are hardly less so. But, as is usual 
with such empiric medicines, it obtained a great deal of cele- 
brity, and much ungrounded praise, not only for the two cen- 
turies which intervened between the author's age and that of 
its appearance from the press, but for a considerable time 
afterwards, till the Cartesian philosophy drove that to which 
the art of Lully was accommodated from the field ; and even 
Morhof, near the end of the seventeenth century, avows that, 
though he had been led to reckon it a frivolous method, he 
had very much changed his opinion on fuller examination. 1 
The few pages which Brucker has given to Lully do not 
render his art very intelligible ; * but they seem sufficient to 
show its uselessness for the discovery of truth. It is utterly 
impossible, as I conceive, for those who have taken much 
pains to comprehend this method, which is not the case with 
me, to give a precise notion of it in a few words, even with 
the help of diagrams, which are indispensably required. 3 

81. The only geographical publication which occurs in this 

1 Morhof; Polyhistor, 1. II. c. 5. But, bto that much better could be found than 

If I understand the ground on which Mor- that of Lully. 

hof rests his favorable opinion of Lully 's * Buhle has observed that the favor- 
art, it is merely for its usefulness in sug- able reception of Lully 's method is not 
gesting middle terms to a syllogistic dls- surprising, since it really is useful in the 
putant. association of ideas, like all other topical 

* Brucker, iv. 9-21. Ginguehe, who contrivances, and may be applied to any 
observes that Brucker's analysis, d «a subject, though often not very approprl- 
maniire accoutumee, may be understood ately, suggesting materials in extemporary 
by those who have learned Lully's me- speaking, and, notwithstanding its short- 
thod, but must be very confused to ness, professing to be a complete system 
others, has made the matter a great deal of topics ; but whoever should try it, must 
more unintelligible by his own attempt be convinced of its inefficacy »in reason- 
to explain it. Hist. Litt. de l'ltalfe, ing. Hence he thinks that such men as 
vii. 497. I have found a better develop- Agrippa and Bruno kept only the general 
ment of the method in Alstedlus, Claris principle of Lully's scheme, enlarging it 
Artto Lullianae ( Argentor. 1688). a stanch by new contrivances of their own. Hist, 
admirer of Lully. But his praise of the de Philos., ii. 612. See also an article on 
art, when examined, is merely as an aid Lully in the Biographic Unlvenelle. — 
to the memory and to disputation, " de Tennemann calls the Ars Magna a logical 
quavis qusestione utramque in partem dis- machine to let men reason about every 
putandi." This is rather an evil than a thing without study or reflection. Manuel 
good ; and tnough mnemonkal contri- de la Philos., i. 880. But this seems to 
vances are not without utility, it is proba- have been much what Lully reckoned its 

merit. 

VOL. I. 21 
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period is an account of the recent discoveries in America by 
_. Peter Martyr, of Anghiera, a Milanese, who passed 

iiftrtvr 1 ! great part of his life in the court of Madrid. The 
epistks. t j t j e ^ j^ Rebus Oceanicis decades tres; but it 
is, in fact, a series of epistles, thirty in number, written, or 
feigned to be written, at different times, as fresh information 
was received, — the first bearing date a few days only after 
the departure of Columbus in 1493; while the two last de- 
cades are addressed to Leo X. An edition is said to have 
appeared in 1516, which is certainly the date of the author's 
dedication to Charles V. ; yet this edition seems not to have 
been seen by bibliographers. Though Peter Martyr's own 
account has been implicitly believed by Robertson and many 
others, there seems strong internal presumption against the 
authenticity of these epistles in the character they assume, 
It appears to me evident, that he threw the intelligence he 
had obtained into that form many years after the time. 
Whoever will take the trouble of comparing the two first 
letters in the decades of Peter Martyr with any authentic 
history, will, I should think, perceive that they are a negligent 
and palpable imposture ; every date being falsified, even that 
of the year in which Columbus made his great discovery. It 
is a strange instance of oversight in Robertson, that he has 
uniformly quoted them as written at the time ; for the least 
attention must have shown him the contrary. And it may 
here be mentioned, that a similar suspicion may be reasonably 
entertained with respect to another collection of epistles by 
the same author, rather better known than the present. 
There is a folio volume with which those who have much 
attended to the history of the sixteenth century are well 
acquainted, purporting to be a series of letters from Anghiera 
to various friends between the yeara 1488 and 1522. They 
are full of interesting facts, and would be still more valuable 
than they are, could we put our trust in their genuineness as 
strictly contemporary documents. But though Robertson has 
almost wholly relied upon them in his account of the Castilian 
insurrection, and even in the Biographie UniverseUe no doubt 
is raised as to their being truly written at their several dates, 
yet La Monnoye (if I remember right, — certainly some 
one) long since charged the author with imposture, on the 
ground that the letters, into which he wove the history of his 
times, are so full of anachronisms as to render it evident that 
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they were fabricated afterwards. It is several years since I 
read these epistles ; but I was certainly struck with some 
palpable errors in chronology, which led me to suspect that 
several of them were wrongly dated, — the solution of their 
being feigned not occurring to my mind, as the book is of 
considerable reputation. 1 A ground of suspicion hardly less 
striking is, that the letters of Peter Martyr are too exact for 
verisimilitude: he announces events with just the importance 
they ought to have, predicts nothing but what comes to pass, 
and must in fact be either an impostor (in an innocent sense 
of the word), or one of the most sagacious men of his time. 
But, if not exactly what they profess to be, both these works 
of Anghiera are valuable as contemporary history ; and the 
first mentioned, in particular, De Rebus Oceanicis, is the 
earliest account we possess of the settlement of the Spaniards 
in Darien, and of the whole period between Columbus and 
Cortes. 

82. It would be embarrassing to the reader, were we to 
pursue any longer that rigidly chronological division by short 
decennial periods, which has hitherto served to display the 
regular progress of European literature, and especially of 
classical learning. Many other provinces were now culti 
vated ; and the history of each is to be traced separately from 
the rest, though frequently with mutual reference, and with 
regard, as far as possible, to their common unity. In the 
period immediately before us, that unity was chiefly preserved 
by the diligent study of the Latin and Greek languages : it 
was to the writers in those languages that the theologian, the 
civil lawyer, the physician, the geometer and philosopher, 
even the poet for the most part, and dramatist, repaired for 

1 The Allowing are fpedmeiis of ana- of the Venetian* by Julius II., which took 
chrontan, which seem fetal to the genuine- place in February, 1610. Epist. 461. In 
neat of these epistles, and are only selected a letter dated at Brussels, Aug. 81. 1620 



from others. In the year 1489. he writes (Epist. 689), he mentions the burning of 
to a friend (Arias Barbosa): "In pecu- the canon law at Wittenberg by Luther, 
liarem te nostra) tempeetatia morbum, which is well known to hare happened in 



qui appellation© Hispanl Bubarum did- the ensuing November. — [Mr. Prescott. 
tur, ab Italia morbus Oallicus, medicorum in his excellent History of Ferdinand ana 
Elephantiam alii, alii alitor appellant, Isabella, toI. ii. p. 78, has expressed his 
inddtase pneclpitem, libero ad me scribis dissent from this suspicion that P. Mar- 
pede." — Epist. 68. Now, if we should even tyr's letters were written after the time, 
believe that this disease was known some and ascribes the anachronisms to the mis- 
years before the discovery of America and placing of some letters by the original 
the siege of Naples, Is it probable that it editor. This will probably account for 
could have obtained the name of morbus some of them ; but mv suspicion Is not 
Gotten* before the latter era? In Febru- wholly removed. — 1842.] 
My, 1511, he communicates the absolution 
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the materials of their knowledge and the nourishment of their 
minds. We shall begin, therefore, by following the further 
advances of philological literature; and some readers must 
here, as in other places, pardon what they will think unneces- 
sary minuteness in so general a work as the present, for the 
sake of others who set a value on precise information. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY Of ANCIENT LITERATURE IN EUROPE PROM 1590 TO 1660. 



Clinical Tut* of the Italian!— Ciceroniane— Emmas attacks them— Writings on 
Roman Antiquity — learning in Franco — Commentaries of Budsras — Progress 
of Learning in Spain, Germany, England — State of Cambridge and Oxford — Ad- 
vance of Teaming still alow — Encyclopedic Work*. 

1. Italy, the genial soil where the literature of antiquity 
had been first cultivated, still retained her superiority gQ-^j^j- 
in the fine perception of its beauties and in the power of Italy in 
of retracing them by spirited imitation. It was the tMto * 
land of taste and sensibility, — never surely more so than in 
the age of Raffaelle as well as Ariosto. Far from the clown- 
ish ignorance so long predominant in the Transalpine aristo- 
cracy, the nobles of Italy, accustomed to a city life and to 
social festivity, more than to war or the chase, were always 
conspicuous for their patronage, and, what is more important 
than mere patronage, their critical skill in matters of art and 
elegant learning. Among the ecclesiastical order, this was 
naturally still more frequent. If the successors of Leo X. 
did not attain so splendid a name, they were perhaps, after 
the short reign of Adrian VL, — which, if we may believe 
the Italian writers, seemed to threaten an absolute return of 
barbarism, 1 — not less munificent or sedulous in encouraging 

* Valeriana*, in hie treaties De Infettd- lDe tempore advenus bonae Uteres Ttde- 

tate Litteratorum,— a melancholy aeries batur suscitaturus."--Lib.U. p. 84. It it 

of unfortunate author*, in the manner, but fair to add, that Erasmus aeoribet to 

though not quite with the spirit end Adrian the protection of letters in the 

interest, of Mr. D'Israeli, — speaks of Low Countries. •* Vlx nostra phalanx sus- 

Adrian VI. as of another Paul II. in tmulsset hostiam conjarationem, ni Adri- 

hatred of literature. " Ecce adest muse- emus torn Cardinalis, postea Romanus 

rum et eloquently totiasquenltorlshostis pontifex, hoc edidisset oracolum: Bonas 

acerrimus. qui literati* omnibus Inimi- Uteres non damno, hsereses et sehismata 

cities mlnltatur, quoniam, ut ipse dietita- damno." — Epist. Mclxxri. There Is not 

bat, Terentiani essent, qoos cum odlsse indeed much in this ; but the Biographic 

atone etiam penequl cosplsset, volun- UnlTerselle (Supply art. '* Busleiden ") in- 

tanum alii exilium, alias atque alias alii forms us that this pope was compelled to 

latebras aussrentes, tamdia latuere, quoad interfere, in order to remove the lmpedi- 

Dei benencio, altero imperii anno deceesit, ments to the foundation of Busleiden 's 

qui si aliquanto dlutlus vixlsset, Gotica Collegium TriUngue at Lourain. It Is 
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y» '- %:A u-^J 1*ot*_ T^e fira j*tl ina**^ of Un§ 

*•*-. •■£. *•-;#*—_* v .t t^ii c«*<r>» 1m*'zt wis-* u* javiese 

l^riM-.. \u u.i* fc'il Ix. <x.^~r '** .hTi>.i.e? of ii»r *jczk- kjni. k 
iJ*'j\rz*A t.'^c u.v:ier»l:i** at^d L:*-rarr a*a»i?i&J£t »«•■ *e~aken 
«-:«: t.'-a: J. ••:■*.->*-♦ w*-nt d^r^y-d or d>:«T««*L That of 
STav***. Ljii,'-z b**n *vi» o.-^---hy «dn~i in lb* x»:3aee 
os i£/x/<*-„ wa* dl-j*r-**L in e*»j^;3'ii« of &L : pwreek duiins 
r* tra/,-fy/ri to rrary*^ A l*n;*-r en commenced viih the 
f/?i/' fj'2t:* xj of Jiiuj in 1531. The ^uhse^jeni ware were 
•z.'iv.T !ra»i*>rjt or partial in their effect*. The very ei 
t:o?i o! aw f*o;jff lor civil freedom, wiikh characterized the 1 
period. tum<rd u& iu:> \i**2iud energies of an acute and ardent 
pfsople toward? tho*e tranquil pnivtiixs which their rulers would 
U/b permit a»id eneourajre. 

t. The r*ia\ excellence of the ancients in literature as well 
juwi*. ** art £ ave "^e *° mn enthusiastic and exclusive 
u>/ti * «•> admiration of antiquity, not mwwnal indeed in other 
* Uit/ ' parts of Europe, but in Italj a sort of national pride 
whi'h all partook. They went back to the memory of past 
ajr<- for consolation in their declining fortunes, and conquered 
their barbarian masters of the north in imagination with 
C&nar and Marius. Every thing that reminded them of the 
•low decay of Rome, sometimes even their religion itself, 
sounded ill in their fastidious ears. Nothing was so much at 
heart with the Italian scholars as to write a Latin style, not 
only (nut from barbarism, but conformable to the standard of 
what is horaetime* called the Augustan age, that is, of the 
period from Cicero to Augustus. Several of them affected 
to be exclusively Ciceronian. 

3. Sadolet, one of the apostolic secretaries under Leo X. 
and Clement VII., and raised afterwards to the 
purple by Paul III., stood in as high a rank as any 

well known that Adrian VI. wm Inclined non permum. It* eaportati rant In 

to reform wine abuaea In the church, aliena* et Ignotaa terras ; exeepUaque to- 

enough to ««t the Italian* againat nun. lumlnibu* pauch, quae deportaTi mecum 

Sue hU Mf«, In Meyle, Note D. hue proflciaoene, mei reliqul Ull tot labor** 

1 "Cum tmltn dlreptk rebof cajteri*. quo* Impenderamus, Onsets pneeertim 

Hurl m>II Mti|MTi«tltee ab hostium injuria eodiclbof eonqulrendis undiqoe et coHi- 

Intartl, In na vim rontastl, ad U allies Uttui gendis, mei tanU sumptu*, meas cone, 

Jam |Mirvt«'tl nvM-nt, Inrldit In vectore*, et omnes Iterum jam ad nihllum reddo- 

tn IpMM fatnllinroe moo* peatllenUa. Quo runt." — Sadolet, Epiat. lib. i. p. 88. (Co- 

m»tu U pnr.notl, quorum ad llttora navis Ion. 1564.) 
appuUa fuerAt, onera In torram ezponl 
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for purity of language without affectation, though he seems to 
have been reckoned of the Gceronian school. Except his 
Epistles, however, none of Sadolet's works are now read, or 
even appear to have been very conspicuous in his own age, 
though Corniani has given an analysis of a treatise on educa- 
tion. 1 A greater name, in point of general literary reputation, 
was Peter Bembo, a noble Venetian, secretary with Bembo 
Sadolet to Leo, and raised, like him, to the dignity 
of a cardinal by Paul III. Bembo was known in Latin and 
in Italian literature ; and, in each language, both as a prose 
writer and a poet We shall thus have to regard four claims 
which he prefers to a niche in the temple of fame, and we 
shall find none of them ungrounded. In pure Latin style he 
was not perhaps superior to Sadolet, but would not have 
yielded to any competitor in Europe. It has been told, in 
proof of Bembo's scrupulous care to give his compositions the 
utmost finish, that he kept forty portfolios, into which eyery 
sheet entered successively, and was only taken out to undergo 
his corrections before it entered into the next limbo of this 
purgatory. Though this may not be quite true, it is but an 
exaggeration of the laborious diligence by which he must often 
have reduced his sense to feebleness and vacuity. He was 
one of those exclusive Ciceronians, who, keenly feeling the 
beauties of their master's eloquence, and aware of the corrup- 
tion which, after the age of Augustus, came rapidly over the 
purity of style, rejected with scrupulous care not only every 
word or phrase which could not be justified by the practice of 
what was called the golden age, but even insisted on that 
of Cicero himself, as the only model they thought absolutely 

1 Nteeron says of Sadolet's Epistle*, sire of ecclesiastical reformation in respect 
which form a very thick volume, U I1 y of morai* ha* caused him to be suspected of 
a plusieurs chose* digues d'etre remar- a bias toward* Protestantism ; and a let- 
quees dan* lea lettre* de Sadolet: mais ter in the most flattering term*, which he 
elles sont qnelqnefoi* trop diffuses, et par wrote to Melanchthon, but whkh that 
consequent ennuyeuses a lire." I concur learned man did not answer, ha* been 
in thl* : yet it may be added, that the brought in corroboration of this ; yet the 
Epistle* of Cicero would sometime* be te- general tenor of hi* letters refutes this sur- 
dkras, if we took as little interest in their mise : hi* theology, whkh was wholly semi- 
subject* as we commonly do in those of Pelagian, must have led him to look with 
Sadolet. His style is uniformly pure and disgust on the early Lutheran school ( Epiat. 
good ; but he is less fastidious than Bern- 1. ill. p. 121, and 1. ix. p. 410) ; and, after 
bo, and does not use circuity to avoid a Paul III. bestowed on him the purple, he 
theological expression. They are much became a stanch friend of the court of 
more interesting, at least, than the ordi- Borne, though never losing hi* wish to sat 
nary Latin letters of his contemporaries, a reform of its abuses. This will be ad- 
such as those of Paulas Manutius. An mitted by every one who takes the trouble 
uniform goodness of heart and love of right to run over Sadolet's epistles, 
prevail in the epistles of 8adofet. His de 
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perfect. Paulus Manutius, one of the most rigorous, though of 
the most eminent among these, would not employ the words 
of Cicero's correspondents, though as highly accomplished and 
polite as himself. This fastidiousness was, of course, highly 
inconvenient in a language constantly applicable to the daily 
occurrences of life in epistles or in narration ; and it has driven 
Bembo, according to one of his severest critics, into strange 
affectation and circuity in his Venetian history. It produced 
also, what was very offensive to the more serious reader, and 
is otherwise frigid and tasteless, an adaptation of heathen 
phrases to the usages and even the characters of Christianity. 1 
It has been remarked also, that, in his great solicitude about 
the choice of words, he was indifferent enough to the value of 
his meaning, — a very common failing of elegant scholars 
when they write in a foreign language. But if some praise is 
due, as surely it is, to the* art of reviving that consummate 
grace and richness which enchants every successive genera- 
tion in the periods of Cicero, we must place Bembo, had we 
nothing more than this to say of him, among the ornaments 
of literature in the sixteenth century. 

4. The tone which Bembo and others of that school were 
ciceroni*- studiously giving to ancient literature provoked one 
nu« of of the most celebrated works of Erasmus, — the dia- 
M ' logues entitled Ciceronianus. The primary aim of 
these was to ridicule the fastidious purity of that sort of 
writers who would not use a case or tense for which they 
could not find authority in the works of Cicero. A whole 
winter's night, they thought, was well spent in composing a 
single sentence ; but even then it was to be revised over and 
over again. Hence they wrote little except elaborated epis- 
tles. One of their rules, he tells us, was never to speak Latin, 
if they could help it, which must have seemed extraordinary in 
an age when it was the common language of scholars from 
different countries. It is certain, indeed, that the practice can- 
not be favorable to very pure Latinity. 

1 This affectation had began in the pre- in his letter*. Ibid. Storm says of the 
ceding century, and was carried by Cam- letters of Bembo, "Ejus epistoto script* 
pano in his Life of Braccto di Montone to mlhi magls quam missse esse videntur. 
as great an extreme as by Bembo, or any Indicia sunt homlnis otiosl et imitatork 
Ciceronian of his age. Bayle (Bembus. speclem magls rerum quam res ipsas eon- 
Note B) gives some odd Instances of it sectantis." — A*cham, Epist. cccxci. 
in the latter. Notwithstanding his labo- [The origin of the Ciceronian contro- 
rious scrupulosity as to language, Bembo rersy will hare some light thrown on It 
is reproached by Lipsius. and others of by the Epistles of Politlan, lib. v. 1-4.— 
a more advanced stage of critical know- 1842.] 
ledge, with many faults of Latin, especially 
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5. Few books of that age give us more insight into its lite- 
rary history and the public taste than the Ciceronianus. In 
a short retrospect, Erasmus characterizes all the considerable 
writers in Latin since the revival of letters, and endeavors to 
show how far they wanted this Ciceronian elegance for which 
some were contending. He distinguishes, in a spirit of sound 
taste, between a just imitation which leaves free scope for 
genius, and a servile following of a single writer. " Let your 
first and chief care/' he says, "be to understand thoroughly 
what you undertake to write about. That will give you copi- 
ousness of words, and supply you with true and natural senti- 
ments. Then will it be found how your language lives and 
breathes, how it excites and hurries away the reader, and how 
it is a just image of your own mind. Nor ' will that be less 
genuine which you add to your own by imitation." 

6. The Ciceronianus, however, goes, in some passages, 
beyond the limited subject of Latin style. The controversy 
had some reference to the division between the men of learn- 
ing and the men of taste, between the lovers of the solid and 
of the brilliant; in some measure also to that between Christi- 
anity and Paganism, a garb which the incredulity of the 
Italians affected to put on. All the Ciceronian party, except 
Longolius, were on the other side of the Alps. 1 The object 
of the Italian scholars was to write pure Latin, to glean little 
morsels of Roman literature, to talk a heathenish philosophy 
in private, and leave the world to its own abuses. That of 
Erasmus was to make men wiser and better by wit, sense, and 
learning. 

7. Julius Caesar Scaliger wrote against the Ciceronianus 
with all that unmannerly invective which is the dis- g^^,, 
grace of many scholars, and very much his own. inrecti™ 
His vanity blinded him to what was then obvious to •** lnit iL 
Europe, that, with considerable learning and still better parts, 
he was totally unworthy of being named with the first man in 
the literary republic Nor in fact had he much right to take 

1 Though this is generally said, on the in hane recte scribendi Yiam primus tn- 
nuthority of Erasmus himself, Peter Bunel duxerat." In a later edition, tor Politia- 
U asserted by some French scholars of great nu et Rnasmis. It was thought more decent 
name, and particularly by Henry Stephens, to introduce PhiUtphis et Campanis. Bavle, 
to hare equalled in Ciceronian purity the art. "Bunel," Note A. The letters of Bo- 
best cf the Italians ; and Paulus Manutiua nel, written with great purity, were pub- 
owns him as his master, in one of his ushed in 1551. It Is to be observed that he 
epistles : " Ego ab illo maiimnm haheham had lired much in Italy. Erasmus does 
beneneium, quod me cum Politianls at not mention him in the CVeronlanus 
afcaamis nescio quibus nusere errantem, 
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up the cause of the Ciceronian purists, with whom he had no 
pretension to be reckoned, though his reply to Erasmus is not 
ill-written. It consists chiefly in a vindication of Cicero's life 
and writings against some passages in the Ciceronianus which 
seem to affect them, scarcely touching the question of Latin 
style. Erasmus made no answer, and thus escaped the dan- 
ger of retaliating on Scaliger in his own phrases. 

8. The devotedness of the Italians to Cicero was displayed 
Editions of i 11 a more useful manner than by this close imitation. 
Cfc<*°. Pietro Vettori (better known as Victorius), professor 
of Greek and Roman literature at Florence, published an 
entire edition of the great orator's writings in 1534. But 
this was soon surpassed by a still more illustrious scholar, 
Paulus Manutius, son of Aldus, and his successor in the print- 
ing-house at Venice. His edition of Cicero appeared in 
1540, — the most important which had hitherto been published 
of any ancient author. In fact, the notes of Manutius, which 
were subsequently very much augmented, 1 form at this day in 
great measure the basis- of interpretation and illustration of 
Cicero, as what are called the Variorum editions will show. 
A further accession to Ciceronian literature was made by 
Nizolius in his Observationes in M. Tullium Ciceronem, 1535. 
This title hardly indicates that it is a dictionary of Ciceronian 
words, with examples of their proper senses. The later and 
improved editions bear the title of Thesaurus Ciceronianus. I 
find no critical work, in this period, of greater extent and labor 
than that of Scaliger De Causis Latinse Linguae, — by causts 
meaning its principles. It relates much to the foundations of 
the language, or the rules by which its various peculiarities 
have been formed. He corrects many alleged errors of 
earlier writers, and sometimes of Valla himself; enumerating, 
rather invidiously, 634 of such errors in an index. In this 
book he shows much acuteness and judgment 

9. The Geniales Dies of Alexander ab Alexandra, a Nea- 
AleMder politan lawyer, published in 1522, are on the model 
ab Alex- of Aulus Gellius, a repertory of miscellaneous learn 
9ndl0m ing, thrown together without arrangement, on every 
subject of Roman philology and antiquities. The author had 
lived with the scholars of the fifteenth century, and even 
remembered Philelphus ; but his own reputation seems not to 
have been extensive, at least through Europe. "He h*8 

* Btnouard, Imprimerk dm AldM 
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known every one," says Erasmus, in a letter : " no one knows 
who he is." 1 The Geniales Dies has had better success in 
later ages than most early works of criticism ; a good edition 
having appeared, with Variorum notes, in 1673. It gives, 
like the Lectiones Antiquae of Caelius Rhodiginus, an idea of 
the vast extent to which the investigation of Latin antiquity 
had been already carried. 

10. A very few books of the same class belong to this 
period; and may deserve mention, although long Workaon 
since superseded by the works of those to whom we Roman 
have just alluded, and who filled up and corrected anti * ultfai - 
their outline. Marlianus on the Topography of Rome, 1534, 
is admitted, though with some hesitation, by Graevius into his 
Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum, while he absolutely 
sets aside the preceding labors of Blondus Flavius and Pom- 
ponius Laetus. The Fasti Consulares were first published by 
Marlianus in 1549 ; and a work on the same subject in 1550 
was the earliest production of the great Sigonius. Before 
these, the memorable events of Roman history had not been 
critically reduced to a chronological series. A treatise by 
Raphael of Volterra, De Magistratibus et Sacerdotibus Roma- 
norum, is very inaccurate and superficial. 3 Mazochius, a 
Roman bookseller, was the first who, in 1521, published a 
collection of inscriptions. This was very imperfect, and full 
of false monuments. A better appeared in Germany by the 
care of Apianus, professor of mathematics at Ingoldstadt, in 
1534. 8 

11. It could not be expected that the elder and more copi 
ous fountain of ancient lore, the Greek language, Gnse1cleM 
would slake the thirst of Italian scholars as readily studied in 
as the Latin. No local association, no patriotic Ital7, 
sentiment, could attach them to that study. Greece itself no 
longer sent out a Lascaris or a Musurus : subdued, degraded, 
barbarous in language and learning ; alien, above all, by insu- 
perable enmity, from the church, — she had ceased to be a liv- 

1 " Demlror quia sit Ille Alexander ab slderable learning, undertook the task ot 

Alexandre. Norit omnes celebres Italia) writing critical notes on the Geniales Dies 

▼iros, Philelphum, Pamponlum Latum, about the middle of the century, correcting 

Hermolaum, et quos non T Omnibus usus many of the errors which they contained, 

est familiarlter; tamen nemo norit ilium." ■ It is published in Sallengre, Norus 

— Appendix, ad Srasm. Epist. coclxxiii. Thesaurus Antiquit., vol. ill. 

(1688.) Bayle also remarks that Alexan- * Burmann, profit, in Orator, Corpus 

der is hardly mentioned by his oontempo- Inscrlptionum, 
raries. TIraqueau, a French lawyer of eon- 
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ing guide to her own treasures. Hence we may observe, even 
already, not a diminution, but a less accelerated increase, of 
Greek erudition in Italy. Two, however, among the most 
considerable editions of Greek authors, in point of labor, that 
the century produced, are the Galen by Andrew of Asola in 
1525, and the Eustathius from the press of Bladus at Rome 
in 1542. 1 We may add, as first editions of Greek authors, 
Epictetus, at Venice, in 1528, and Arrian in 1535 ; iElian, at 
Rome, in 1545. The Etymologicum Magnum of Phavorinus, 
whose real name was Guarino, published at Rome in 1523, 
was of some importance while no lexicon but the very defect- 
ive one of Craston had been printed. The Etymologicum 
of Phavorinus, however, is merely a compilation from He- 
sychius, Suidas, Phrynichus, Harpocration, Eustathius, the 
Etymologica, the lexicon of Philemon, some treatises of 
Trypho, Apollonius, and other grammarians and various 
scholiasts. It is valuable as furnishing several important 
corrections of the authors from whom it was collected, and 
not a few extracts from unpublished grammarians. 2 

12. Of the Italian scholars, Vettori, already mentioned, 
Schools of se ems *° l* 1 ^ earned the highest reputation for his 
classical skill in Greek. But there was no considerable town 
kMnln * in Italy, besides the regular universities, where 
public instruction in the Greek as well as Latin tongue was 
not furnished, and in many cases by professors of fine taste 
and recondite learning, whose names were then eminent; such 
as Bonamico, Nizzoli, Parrhasio, Corrado, and Maffei, com* 
monly called Raphael of Volterra. Yet, according to Tira- 
boschi, something was still wanting to secure these schools 
from the too frequent changes of teachers, which the hope of 
better salaries produced, and to give the students a more 
vigorous emulation and a more uniform scheme of discipline. 1 
This was to be supplied by the followers of Ignatius Loyola. 
But their interference with education in Italy did not begin in 
quite so early a period as the present 

13. If we cross the Alps, and look at the condition of 
learning in countries which we left in 1520 rapidly advancing 

» Gwaewell^Earty Parisian Greek Pwes, • Vol. YiH. 114 ; x. 819. Gingoenft, *«. 

p. 14. 282, has copied TlrabosebJ's aeeoont of 

» Quarterly Review, vol. xxfl. ; Roaooew theee accomplished teaeben with Httlead- 

Lao,ch.zi. Stephens to setd to have insert- dltkm. and probably with no knowledge of 

ed many parts of this lexicon of Onarlno the original aonroai oftnfhcmatinu 
In hit Thesaurus. Nlceron, xxti. 141. 
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on the footsteps of Italy, we shall find, that, except in purity 
of Latin style, both France and Germany were 
now capable of entering the lists of fair competition. £j co5?_ : 
France possessed, by general confession, the most mentarias 
profound Greek scholar in Europe, Budreus. If this on Greek ' 
could before have been in doubt, he raised himself to a 
pinnacle of philological glory by his Commentarii Lingua) 
Graecae, Paris, 1529. The publications of the chief Greek 
authors by Aldus, which we have already specified, had given 
a compass of reading to the scholars of this period which 
those of the fifteenth century could not have possessed. But; 
with the exception of the Etymologicum of Phavorinus, just 
mentioned, no attempt had been made by a native of Western 
Europe to interpret the proper meaning of Greek words 
even he had confined himself to compiling from the grammari- 
ans. In this large and celebrated treatise, Budaeus has estab- 
lished the interpretation of a great part of the language. All 
later critics write in his praise. There will never be another 
Budaeus in France, says Joseph Scaliger, the most envious 
and detracting, though the most learned, of the tribe. 1 But, 
referring to what Baillet and Blount have collected from 
older writers, 8 we will here insert the character of these com- 
mentaries, which an eminent living scholar has given. 

14. "This great work of Budseus has been the text-book 
and common storehouse of succeeding lexicogra- itscha- 
phers. But a great objection to its general use was racter * 
its want of arrangement. His observations on the Greek lan- 
guage are thrown together in the manner of a commonplace- 
book, an inconvenience which is imperfectly remedied by an 
alphabetical index at the end. His authorities and illustra- 
tions are chiefly drawn from the prose writers of Greece, the 
historians, orators, and fathers. With the poets he seems to 
have had a less intimate acquaintance. His interpretations are 
mostly correct, and always elegantly expressed; displaying 
an union of Greek and Latin literature which renders his 
Commentaries equally useful to the students of both languages. 
The peculiar value of this work consists in the full and exact 
account which it gives of the Greek legal and forensic terms, 
both by literal interpretation and by a comparison with the 
corresponding terms in Roman jurisprudence. So copious 

1 Soallgeraiift, 1. 88. 

t Baillet, Jngem«ns dee Satbm, ii. 828 ( Amrt. 1726) ; Blount, in Budjeo. 
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and' exact is this department of the work, that no student can 
read the Greek orators to the best advantage, unless he con- 
sults the Commentaries of Budaeus. It appears from the 
Greek epistle subjoined to the work, that the illustration of 
the forensic language of Athens and Rome was originally 
all that his plan embraced; and that, when circumstances 
tempted him to extend the limits of his work, this still con- 
tinued to be his chief object." 1 

15. These Commentaries of Budaeus stand not only far 
Greek gram- aD °ve an y thing else in Greek literature before the 
man and middle of the sixteenth century, but are alone in 
texkon8 * their class. What comes next, but at a vast interval, 
is the Greek grammar of Clenardus, printed at Louvain in 
1530. It was, however, much beyond Budaeus in extent 
of circulation, and probably, for this reason, in general utility. 
This grammar was continually reprinted with successive im- 
provements, and defective as, especially in its original state, 
it must have been, was far more perspicuous than that of 
Gaza, though not, perhaps, more judicious in principle. It 
was for a long time commonly used in France, and is in fact 
the principal basis of those lately or still in use among us, 
such as the Eton Greek grammar. The proof of this is, that 
they follow Clenardus in most of his innovations, and, too fre- 
quently for mere, accident, in the choice of instances. 1 The 

* Quarterly Review, toL zzll.. an article s Clenardns sesmi first to have separated 

ascribed to the Bishop of London. The simple from contracted nouns, thus mak- 

Commentaries of Budaeus are written in a rag ten declensions. Wherever he differs 

very rambling and desultory manner, pass- from Gasa, our popular grammars seem, 

Ing from one subject to another as a casual in general, to have followed him. lie telle 

word may suggest the transition. u Sic us that he had drawn up his own for the 

enim." be says, " hos commentarios scrl- use of his private pupils. Baillet obserres 

bere instituimus, ut quiequid In ordinem that the grammar of Clenardus, not with* 

sertemque seribendl incurreret, vel ex standing the mediocrity of his learning, 

divertfculo quasi obviam se ofterret. ad id has had more success than any other ; 

dirndl." A large portion of what is those who have followed having mostly 

valuable in this work has been transferred confined themselves to correcting and en* 

by Stephens to his Thesaurus. The Latin Urging it. Jugemens des Savans, ii. 164. 

criticisms of Buttons have also doubtless Tbii Is certainly true, as far as England Is 

been borrowed. concerned, though the Eton grammar is In 

Buttons and Erasmus are fond of writ- some degree an improvement on Clenardus. 

Ing Greek in their correspondence. Others [This was stated rather too strongly in 

had the same fancy ; and It Is curious that my first edition. A learned person at the 

they ventured upon what has wholly gone head of one of our public schools, In a 

out of use since the language has been so communication with which be has favored 

well understood. But probably this Is the me, doss not think, on a comparison of 

reason that later scholars have avoided it. the two works, that the Eton Greek gram- 

Neither of these great men shines much In mar owes very much to that of Clenardus, 

elegance or purity. One of Buttons, Aug. though there is, no doubt, much that may 

15, 1519 (In Brasm. Eplst. cooclv.), seems have oeen borrowed from him ; and is in- 

often Incorrect, and in the mere style of a clined to believe that it was formed up 

schoolboy. one published by the university ' ~ 
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account of syntax in this grammar, as well as that of Gaza, is 
very defective. A better treatise, in this respect, is by Vare- 
nius of Malines, Syntaxis Linguae Graecae, printed at Louvain 
about 1532. Another Greek grammar by Vergara, a native 
of Spain, has been extolled by some of the older critics, and 
depreciated by others. 1 A Greek lexicon, of which the first 
edition was printed at Basle in 1537, is said to abound in 
faults and inaccuracies of every description. The character 
given of it by Henry Stephens, even when it had been en- 
larged, if not improved, does not speak much for the means 
that the scholars of this age had possessed in laboring for the 
attainment of Greek learning. 9 

16. The most remarkable editions of Greek authors from 
the Parisian press were those of Aristophanes in 3^0,^ 
1528, and of Sophocles in 1529, — the former printed of Greek 
by Gourmont, the latter by Colinaeus ; the earliest * uthaM * 
edition of Dionysius Halicarnassensis in 1546, and of Dio 
Cassius in 1548, — both by Robert Stephens. The first Greek 
edition of the Elements of Euclid appeared at Basle in 1533, 
of Diogenes Laertius the same year, of five books of Dio- 
dorus in 1539, of Josephus in 1544 ; the first of Polybius in 
1530, at Haguenau. Besides these editions of classical 
authors, Basil, and other of the Greek fathers, occupied the 
press of Frobenius, under the superintendence of Erasmus. 
The publications of Latin authors by Badius Ascensius con- 

which contains the Eton grammar totidetn statu. Oesner himself says of this lesd- 
woti, and a great deal of other matter. con, which sometimes bore his name : 
Of this Paduan grammar I am wholly *• Circa annum 1687, lexicon Grasco-Latl- 
ignorant : if published before that of Cle- num, quod jam ante a dlTerais et inno- 
uardus, it must be of some interest in lite- minatis nescio quibus misere satis con- 
rary history. But certainty the grammar sarcinatum erat, ex Phavorini Camertis 
of Clenardus differs considerably from that Lexko Grseco ita auzi, ut nihil in eo 
of Oasa, by distinguishing contracted from extaret, quod non ut singular! fide, ita la- 
simple nouns, as separate declensions, bore maximo adjicerem ; sed typographus 
surely a great error ; and by dividing me inscio, et praetor omnem expectationem 
the conjugations of verbs into thirteen, meam, exiguam duntaxat accearionis men 
which Gaza makes but four, ending in u, partem adjeeit, reservans dbl forte aucta- 
and one in fu. The choice of words tor rittm *? »equ«ntes etiam editiones." He 

posed. It would .be easy to point outrulet ^^haec Mtiho lfiffl, Genene prodiisse 

in that grammarian which have been co- l^olng* copiwd^u^emendaS. 

pied verbatim by his successors. —1842.] «!^-„TiKL«-1 113^^0,^7^ 

1 v AWMM rwT Amn iK n . n. nn »«. n~~~L. mumque OrsBcaB linguae thesaurum a Rob. 

» Vergara, De omnibusGrocae lingua) Congtontino inoomparabilis doctrinal viro, 
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tinued till his death in 1535. Colinseus began to print his 
small editions of the same class at Paris about 1521. They 
are in that cursive character which Aldus had first employed. 1 
The number of 6uch editions, both in France and Germany, 
became far more considerable than in the preceding age. 
They are not, however, in general, much valued for correct- 
ness of text ; nor had many considerable critics even in Latin 
Latin The- philology yet appeared on this side of the Alps. 
Bof Robert Stephens stands almost alone, who, by the 



p ens. publication f hig Thesaurus in 1535, augmented in 
a subsequent edition of 1543, may be said to have made 
an epoch in this department of literature. The preceding 
dictionaries of Calepio and other compilers had been limited 
to an interpretation of single words, sometimes with reference 
to passages in the authors who had employed them. This 
produced, on the one hand, perpetual barbarisms and devia- 
tions from purity of idiom, while it gave rise in some to a 
fastidious hypercriticism, of which Valla had given an ex- 
ample. 2 Stephens first endeavored to exhibit the proper use 
of words, not only in all the anomalies of idiom, but in every 
delicate variation of sense to which the pure taste and subtle 
discernment of the best writers had adapted them. Such an 
analysis is perhaps only possible with respect to a language 
wherein the extant writers, and especially those who have 
acquired authority, are very limited in number; and even 
in Latin, the most extensive dictionary, such as has grown up, 
long since the days of Robert Stephens, under the hands of 
Gesner, Forcellini, and Facciolati, or such as might still 
improve upon their labor, could only approach an unattainable 
perfection. What Stephens himself achieved would now be 
deemed far too defective for general use ; yet it afforded the 
means of more purity in style than any could, in that age, 
have reached without unwearied exertion. Accordingly it is 
to be understood, that, while a very few scholars, chiefly 
in Italy, had acquired a facility and exactness of language 
which has seldom been surpassed, the general style retained a 
great deal of barbarism, and neither in single words, nor 
always in mere grammar, can bear a critical eye. Erasmus 

» GremreU 1 ! History of the Mrly Pa- dbeerras In another work, that than mm 

listen Greek Prate, no full and complete dictionary of Lata. 

* Vires, Do causb corrupt, art. (Opera Id., p. 476. 
Lud. ViTea, edit. Basle, 1666, i. 868). Ha 
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is often incorrect, especially in his epistles, and says modestly 
of himself in the Ciceronianus, that he is hardly to be named 
among writers at all, unless blotting a great deal of paper 
with ink is enough to make one. He is, however, among the 
best of his contemporaries, if a vast command of Latin phrase, 
and a spirited employment of it, may compensate for some 
want of accuracy. Budseus, as has been already said, is hard 
and unpolished. Vives assumes that he has written his famous 
and excellent work on the corruption of the sciences, with some 
elegance ; but this he says in language which hardly warrants 
the boast 1 In fact he is by no means a good writer. But 
Melanchthon excelled Erasmus by far in purity of diction, and 
correctness of classical taste. With him we may place Calvin 
in his Institutes, and our countryman Sir John Cheke, as dis- 
tinguished from most other Cisalpine writers by the merit of 
what is properly called style. The praise, however, of writing 
pure Latin, or the pleasure of reading it, is dearly bought when 
accompanied by such vacuity of sense as we experience in the 
elaborate epistles of Paulus Manutius, and the Ciceronian 
school in Italy. 

17. Francis I. has obtained a glorious title, the father of 
French literature. The national propensity (or what . [arf 
once was such) to extol kings may have had some- teaming in 
thing to do with this ; for we never say the same of Frmnce * 
Henry VIII. In the early part of his reign, he manifested a 
design to countenance ancient literature by public endowments. 
War, an unsuccessful war, sufficiently diverted his mind from 
this scheme. But in 1531, a season of peace, he established 
the royal college of three languages in the university of Paris, 
which did not quite deserve its name till the foundation of a 
Latin professorship in 1534. Vatable was the first professor 
of Hebrew, and Danes of Greek. In 1545 it appears that 
there were three professors of Hebrew in the royal college, 
three of Greek, one of Latin, two of mathematics, one of 
medicine, and one of philosophy. But this college had to 
encounter the jealousy of the university, tenacious of its 
ancient privileges, which it fancied to be trampled upon, and 
stimulated by the hatred of the pretended philosophers, the 

* " Nltorem pnetere» sermooia addidi ttone adhcrefoemit ; quod hactena* fera 
ftHqtMn, et quoi non expedirefc rw pal- aeciJit, toetlio nlmiram infiragtfarae me hor- 
cherrim&s sonlM-: nc spurie vestiri, et at rid» molestto, qua in perciptoodia artft* 
ttudktti el«>£ mtiArum forum?] litorarttm boa diutiasime erst derorata." — L 824. 
non perpetuo iu tocuui et oermouia co^ni- 

vou I. 21 
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scholastic dialecticians, against philological literature. They 
tried to get the parliament on their side ; but that body, how- 
ever averse to innovation, of which it gave in this age, and long 
afterwards, many egregious proofs, was probably restrained 
by the king's known favor to learning from obstructing the 
new college as much as the university desired. 1 Danes had 
a colleague and successor as Greek professor in a favorite 
pupil of Budaeus, and a good scholar, Toussain, who handed 
down the lamp in 1547 to one far more eminent, Turnebus. 
Under such a succession of instructors, it may be naturally 
presumed that the knowledge of Greek would make some pro- 
gress in France. And no doubt the great scholars of the next 
generation were chiefly trained under these men. But the 
opposition of many, and the coldness almost of all, in the 
ecclesiastical order, among whom that study ought principally 
to have flourished, impeded in the sixteenth century, as it has 
perhaps ever since, the diffusion of Grecian literature in all 
countries of the Romish communion. We do not find much 
evidence of classical, at least of Greek, learning in any univer- 
sity of France, except that of Paris, to which students repaired 
from every quarter of the kingdom. 8 But a few once dis- 
tinguished names of the age of Francis I. deserve to be men- 
tioned, — William Cop, physician to the king, and John RueL, 
one of the earliest promoters of botanical science, the one 
translator of Galen, the other of Dioscorides ; Lazarus Baif, a 
poet of some eminence in that age, who rendered two Greek 
tragedies into French verse ; with a few rather more obscure, 
such as Petit, Pin, Deloin, De ChateL, who are cursorily 
mentioned in literary history, or to whom Erasmus sometimes 
alludes. Let us not forget John Grollier, a gentleman who, 
having filled with honor some public employments, became the 
first perhaps on this side of the Alps who formed a very ex- 



1 The faculty of theology in 1580 con- 
demned there proportions : 1. Script are 
cannot be well understood without Greek 
and Hebrew. 2. A preacher cannot ex- 
plain the Eplfltle and Gospel without these 
languages. In the same year, they sum- 
moned Danes and Vatable with two more 
to appear in parliament, that they might 
be forbidden to explain Scripture b> the 
Greek and Hebrew without permission of 
the university ; or to say the Hebrew or 
the Greek is' 00 and w>, lest they should 
Injure the credit of the Vulgate. They 
admitted, huwever, that the study of He- 



brew and Greek was praiseworthy In skil- 
ful and orthodox theologians, disposed to 
maintain the inviolable authority of the 
Vulgate. Contra, de Fleurv, Hist. Boele- 
siast., xxvii. 238. See also Gafllard, Hist, 
de Francois I., vi 289. 

» We find, however, that a Greek and 
Latin school was set up in the diocese of 
Sadolet (Carpentras), about 1583: he en- 
deavored to procure a master from Italy, 
and seems, by a letter of the year 1540, to 
have succeeded. Sadot Iptst., Ub. la. 
and xvL 
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tensive library and collection of medals. He was the friend 
and patron of the learned during a long life ; a character little 
affected in that age by private persons of wealth on the less 
sunny side of the Alps. Grollier's library was not wholly 
sold till the latter part of the seventeenth century. 1 

18. In Spain the same dislike of innovation stood in the 
way. Greek professorships existed, however, in the Laming 
universities; and Nunnes, usually called Pincianus in Spain. 

£om the Latin name for the city of Valladolid), a disciple of 
brixa, whom he surpassed, taught the language at Alcala, 
and afterwards at Salamanca. He was the most learned man 
whom Spain had possessed; and his edition of Seneca, in 
J 536, has obtained the praise of Lipsius. 3 Resende, the pupil 
of Arias Barbosa and Lebrixa in Greek, has been termed 
the restorer of letters in Portugal None of the writings of 
Resende, except a Latin grammar, published in 1540, fall 
within the present period; but he established, about 1531, a 
school at Lisbon, and one afterwards at Evora, where Estaco, 
a man rather better known, was educated. 8 School divinity 
and canon law over-rode all liberal studies throughout the 
Peninsula, of which the catalogue of books at the end of Anto- 
nio's Bibliotheca Nova is a sufficient witness. 

19. The first effects of the great religious schism in Ger- 
many were not favorable to classical literature. 4 An ^^ 
all-absorbing subject left neither relish nor leisure for Boforma- 
human studies. Those who had made the greatest JJjJLJlL 
advances in learning were themselves generally in- 
volved in theological controversy ; and, in some countries, had 
to encounter either personal suffering on account of their 
opinions, or, at least, the jealousy of a church that hated the 
advance of knowledge. The knowledge of Greek and He- 
brew was always liable to the suspicion of heterodoxy. In 
Italy, where classical antiquity was the chief object, this dread 
of learning could not subsist. But few learned much of Greek 
in these parts of Europe, without some reference to theology, 6 
especially to the grammatical interpretation of the Scriptures 
In those parts which embraced the Reformation, a still more 
threatening danger arose from the distempered fanaticism of 
its adherents. Men who interpreted the Scripture by the 

1 Biog. UniT.. " Grollier." • Bream. Eplflt. passim. 

» Antonio, Bibl. Nora. ; Biogr. Unlr. * Brum. Adas., chil. It. c. t. § 1 ; Vlvu 

• Biogr. UniT. apud Meinen, Vergl. der Sitten, iL 787. 
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Spirit could not think human learning of much value in reli- 
gion; and they were as little likely to perceive any other 
advantage it could possess. There seemed, indeed, a con- 
siderable peril that through the authority of Carlostadt, or even 
of Luther, the lessons of Crocus and Mosellanus would be 
totally forgotten. 1 And this would very probably have been 
the case, if one man, Melanchthon, had not perceived the 
necessity of preserving human learning, as a bulwark to theo- 
logy itself, against the wild waves of enthusiasm. It was 
owing to him that both the study of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, and that of the Aristotelian philosophy, were main- 
tained in Germany.* Nor did his activity content itself with 
animating the universities. The schools of preparatory 
instruction, which had hitherto furnished merely the elements 
of grammar, throwing the whole burthen of philological learn- 
ing on the universities, began before the middle of the century 
to be improved by Melanchthon, with the assistance of a friend, 
even superior to him, probably, in that walk of literature, 
Joachim Camerarius. " Both these great men," says Eich- 
horn, " labored upon one plan, upon the same principle, and 
with equal zeal : they were, in the strictest sense, the fathers 
of that pure taste and solid learning by which the next gene- 
ration was distinguished." Under the names of Lyceum or 
Gymnasium, these German schools gave a more complete 
knowledge of the two languages, and sometimes the elements 
of philosophy. 3 

20. We derive some acquaintance with the state of educa- 

Btnrm'a ^ 0fl m ^^ ^^ from ^ ^^S 8 °^ J onn StUTm, 

account than whom scarce any one more contributed to the 
2^^**° cause of letters in Germany. He became in 1538, 
and continued for above forty years, rector of a cele- 
brated school at Strasburg. Several treatises on education, 
especially one, De Literarum Ludis recte instituendis, beai 
witness to his assiduity. If the scheme of classical instruction 
which he has here laid down may be considered as one actu 
ally in use, there was a solid structure of learning erected in 
the early years of life, which none of our modern academies 
would pretend to emulate. Those who feel any curiosity 

» Seckendorf, p. 196. Demosthenes, In 1624, he had but Jbor 

» [It b odd by Melehior Adam. Vita hearers, and these were obliged to tran- 

Fbilosophoram, p. 87, that when Melaneh- scribe from their teacher's copy. —1843.1 

toon first lectured on the Phittppkt of • Bchhorn, itt. 2&4, ei po*. 
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about the details of this course of education, which seems 
almost too rigorous for practice, will find the whole in 
Morhof 's Polyhistor. 1 It is sufficient to say that it occupies 
the period of life between the ages of six and fifteen, when 
the pupil is presumed to have acquired a very extensive 
knowledge of the two languages. Trifling as it may appear 
to take notice of this subject, it serves at least as a test of the 
literary pre-eminence of Germany. For we could, as I con- 
ceive, trace no such education in France, and certainly not in 
England. 

21. The years of the life of Camerarius correspond to those 
of the century. His most remarkable works fall Learning in 
partly into the succeeding period ; but many of the Germ * n y- 
editions and translations of Greek authors, which occupied his 
laborious hours, were published before 1550. He was one of 
the first who knew enough of both languages and of the sub- 
jects treated to escape the reproach which has fallen on the 
translators of the fifteenth century. His Thucydides, printed 
in 1540, was superior to any preceding edition. The univer- 
sities of Tubingen and Leipsic owed much of their prosperity 
to his superintending care. Next to Camerarius among the 
German scholars, we may place Simon Grynaeus, professor of 
Greek at Heidelberg in 1523, and translator of Plutarch's 
Lives. Micyllus, his successor in this office, and author of a 
treatise De re metrica, of which Melanchthon speaks in high 
terms of praise, was more celebrated than most of his coun- 
trymen for Latin poetry. < Yet in this art he fell below 
Eobanus Hessus, whose merit is attested by the friendship of 
Erasmus, Melanchthon, and Camerarius, as well as by the 
best verses that Germany had to boast. It would be very 
easy to increase the list of scholars in that empire ; but we 
should find it more difficult to exhaust the enumeration. 
Germany was not only far elevated in literary progress above 
France, but on a level, as we may fairly say, with Italy her- 
self. The University of Marburg was founded in 1526, that 
of Copenhagen in 1539, of Konigsberg in 1544, of Jena in 
1548. 

22. We come now to investigate the gradual movement of 
learning in England, the state of which about 1520 in England: 
we have already seen. In 1521 the first Greek ****** 

* lib. u. cio. 
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characters appear in a book printed at Cambridge, — Linacre's 
Latin translation of Galen de Temperamentis, — and in the 
titlepage, but there only, of a treatise nepH AqfwJuv, by Bul- 
lock. They are employed several times for quotations in 
Linacre de Emendate Structure. Orationis, 1524. 1 This 
treatise is chiefly a series of grammatical remarks relating to 
distinctions in the Latin language now generally known. It 
must have been highly valuable, and produced a considerable 
effect in England, where nothing of that superior criticism 
had been attempted. In order to judge of its proper merit, it 
should be compared with the antecedent works of Valla and 
Perotti. Every rule is supported by authorities ; and Lina- 
cre, I observe, is far more cautious than Valla in asserting 
what is not good Latin, contenting himself for the most part 
with showing what is. It has been remarked, that, though 
Linacre formed his own style on the model of Quintilian, he 
took most of his authorities from Cicero. This treatise, the 
first-fruits of English erudition, was well received, and fre- 
quently printed on the Continent. Melanchthon recommended 
its use in the schools of Germany. Linacre's translation of 
Galen has been praised by Sir John Cheke, who in some 
respects bears rather hardly on his learned precursor. 1 

23. Croke, who became tutor to the Duke of Richmond, 
son of Henry VEIL, did not remain at Cambridge long after 
the commencement of this period. But in 1524, Robert 
Wakefield, a scholar of some reputation, who had been pro- 
Lectures in ^ e880r m a German university, opened a public lec- 
the uni- ture there in Greek, endowed with a salary by the 
Tcnritk*. Yung. We know little individually of his hearers ; 
but, notwithstanding the confident assertions of Antony Wood, 
there can be no doubt that Cambridge was, during the whole 
of this reign, at least on a level with the sister university, and 
indeed, to speak plainly, above it. Wood enumerates several 
persons educated at Oxford about this time, sufficiently skilled 
in Greek to write in that language, or to translate from it, or 
to comment upon Greek authors. The list might be enlarged 
by the help of Pits ; but he is less of a scholar than Wood. 

* The author begins by bespeaking the satis erat lnstructn* typographus. Tide- 
leader's Indulgence lor the Greek print. licet reeens ab eo fuids characteriboa 
ing. u Pro too candore, optima lector, Grade, nee parata ea copia qua ad hot 
aequo animo fens, si quae litem in exem- agendum opus est." 
plis Hellenism! Tel tools, Tel spirltibus, * Johnson's life of linacre. 
?el aflectJonibus careant. Us enlm no© 
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This much, after all, appears, that the only editions of classi- 
cal authors published in England before 1540, except those 
already mentioned, are five of Virgil's Bucolics, two of a small 
treatise of Seneca, with one of Publius Syrus ; all evidently 
for the mere use of schoolboys. We may add one of Cicero's 
Philippics, printed for Pinson in 1521 ; and the first book of 
his epistles at Oxford in 1529. Lectures in Greek and Latin 
were, however, established in a few colleges at Oxford. 

24. If Erasmus, writing in 1528, is to be believed, the 
English boys were wont to disport in Greek epi- Greek ^ 
grams. 1 But this must be understood as only appli- ban* taught 
cable to a very few, upon whom some extraordinary to y *' 
pains had been bestowed. Thus Sir Thomas Elyot, in his 
Governor, first published in 1531, points out a scheme of 
instruction which comprehends the elements of the Greek 
language. There is no improbability in the supposition, and 
some evidence to support it, that the masters of our great 
schools, a Lily, a Cox, an Udal, a Nowell, did not leave boys 
of quick parts wholly unacquainted with the rudiments of a 
language they so much valued. 8 It tends to confirm this sup- 
position, that, in the statutes of the new cathedrals established 
by Henry in 1541, it is provided that there shall be a gram- 
mar-school for each, with a head-master "learned in Latin 
and Greek." Such statutes, however, are not conclusive 
evidences that they were put in force. 3 In the statutes of 
Wblsey's intended foundation at Ipswich, some years earlier, 
though the course of instruction is amply detailed, we do not 
find it extend to the merest elements of Greek. 4 It is curious 
to compare this with the course prescribed by Sturm for the 
German schools. 

25. But English learning was chiefly indebted for its more 

1 " An tu credldbses unquam fore, ut in of the Reformation generally prevails, 

apnd Britannos aut Bataros pueri Gneoe Sir Thomas Pope, founder of Trinity Col- 

garrirent, Gnecis epigrammatils non in- lege, Oxford, obserres, In a letter to 

fellciter lnderent? "— Dial, de Pronuntia- Cardinal Pole in 1566, that, when he was 

tione, p. 48, edit. 1628. " a young scholar at Eton, the Greek 

s Churton, in his Life of Nowell, saya tongue was growing apace; the study of 

that the latter taught the Greek Testa- which is now alate much decayed. " — 

ment to the boys at Westminster School ; Warton, iii. 279. I do not think this im- 

Teferring for authority to a passage In pbes more than a reference to the time. 

Strype. which I hare not been able to find, which was about 1520 : he means that 

There is nothing at all improbable in the Greek was beginning to be studied in 

fcct. Theae inquiries will be deemed too England, 

minute by some In this age. But they * Warton, iii. 266. 

are not unimportant in their bearing on * Strype's Ecclesiastical Memorials, Ap- 

tbe history of literature ; and an exagge- p*"^*, fto. 85. 
sated estimate of English learning in the 
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rapid advance to two distinguished members of the univer- 
Teeching of s ^7 °f Cambridge, — Smith, afterwards secretary of 
smith at state to Elizabeth, and Cheke. The former began to 

Abridge. ^^ ^ Greek lecture m ^33 . ftnd ^th of ^^ 

soon afterwards combined to bring in the true pronunciation 
of Greek, upon which Erasmus had already written. The 
early students of that language, receiving their instructions 
from natives, had acquired the vicious uniformity of sounds 
belonging to the corrupted dialect. Reuchlin's school, of 
which Melanchthon was one, adhered to this, and were called 
Itacists, from the continual recurrence of the sound of Iota in 
modern Greek; being thus distinguished from the Etists of 
Erasmus's party. 1 Smith and Cheke proved, by testimonies 
of antiquity, that the latter were right ; and u by this revived 
pronunciation," says Strype, "was displayed the flower and 
plentifulness of that language, the variety of vowels, the 
grandeur of diphthongs, the majesty of long letters, and 
the grace of distinct speech." s Certain it is, that about this 
time some Englishmen began to affect a knowledge of Greek. 
Sir Ralph Sadler, in his embassy to the king of Scotland in 
1540, had two or three Greek words embroidered on the 
sleeves of his followers, which led to a ludicrous mistake on 
the part of the Scotch bishops. Scotland, however, herself 
was now beginning to receive light : the Greek language was 
first taught in 1534 at Montrose, which continued for many 
years to be what some called a flourishing school. 1 But the 
whole number of books printed in Scotland before the middle 
of the century has been asserted to be only seven. No classi- 
cal author, or even a grammar, is among these. 4 

1 Ekhhorn, iii. 217. Melancthon, in the church of Aberdeen: the tint part 

his Greek grammar, follows Reuchlin : printed at Edinburgh in 1500, the second 

Lusdnius is on the side of Erasmus. Ibid, in 1610. A poem without date, addressed 

In Tory recent publications I obserre that to James V., De suscepto regui regimine, 

attempts hare been made to set up again which seems to be in Latin, and must 

the '* lugubres sonos, et Mud fleblle iota *' hare been written about 1628, comes the 

of the modern Greeks. To adopt their nearest to a learned work. Two editions 

E renunciation, eren if right, would be of Lindsay's poems, two of a translation of 

uyinx truth Tcry dear. Hector Boece's chronicles, two of a tempo- 

> Strype's life of Smith, p. 17. "The rary pamphlet called Scotland's Complaint, 

strain I heard was of a higher mood." I with one of the statutes of the kingdom, 

wonder what author honest John Strype printed in pursuance of an act of Parlia- 

has copied or translated in this sentence ; meat, passed in 1640, and a religious tract 

for he nerer leares the ground so far in byoneBalnares, — compose the rest. [Bat 

his own style. this list appears to be not quite accurate. 

« M 4 Crle r s Life of Knox, I. 6, and Note A collection of pamphlets in the Scottish 

0, p. 842. dialect has been dbcorered, printed at 

* The list in Herbert's History of Print- Edinburgh in 1608, and therefore older 

ing, iii. 468, begins with the breriary of than the brcriary in the foregoing enu- 
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26. Cheke, successor of Smith as lecturer in Greek at 
Cambridge, was appointed the first royal professor succeeded 
of that language in 1540, with a respectable salary. by Cheke - 
He carried on Smith's scheme, if indeed it were not his own, 
for restoring the true pronunciation, in spite of the strenuous 
opposition of Bishop Gardiner, chancellor of the university. 
This prelate, besides a literary controversy in letters between 
himself and Cheke, published at Basle in 1555, interfered, in 
a more orthodox way, by prohibiting the new style of speech 
in a decree which, for its solemnity, might relate to the high- 
est articles of faith. Cheke, however, in this, as in greater 
matters, was on the winning side ; and the corrupt pronuncia- 
tion was soon wholly forgotten. 

27. Among the learned men who surrounded Cheke at 
Cambridge, none was more deserving than Ascham ; whose 
knowledge of ancient languages was not shown in 
profuse quotation, or enveloped in Latin phrase, but character 
served to enrich his mind with valuable sense, and J^SjJ 11 " 
taught him to transfer the firmness and precision of 
ancient writers to our own English, in which he is nearly the 
first that deserves to be named, or that is now read. He 
speaks in strong terms of his university. "At Cambridge 
also, in St. John's College, in my time, I do know that not so 
much the good statutes as two gentlemen of worthy memory, 
Sir John Cheke and Dr. Redman, by their own example of 
excellency in learning, of godliness in living, of diligence in 
studying, of counsel in exhorting, by good order in all things, 
did breed up so many learned men in that one college of St. 
John's at one time as I believe the whole university of 
Louvain in many years was never able to afford." * Lectures 

mention. Pinkerton's Scottish Poems. Most of these are men afterwards dUtin- 

1792, toI. 1. p. 22. On the other hand, it gulshed in the church on one side or the 

is contended that no edition of Lindsay's other. This is a sufficient refutation of 

poems, printed in Scotland, is older than Wood's idle assertion of the superiority of 

1568. Pinkerton's Ancient Scottish Poems Oxford: the fact seems to hare been 

(a different publication from the former), wholly otherwise. Ascham himself, in a 

1786, vol. i. p. 104. — 1842.] letter without date, but evidently written 

* Ascham's Schoolmaster. In the life about the time that the controversy of 

of Ascham, by Grant, prefixed to the for- Cheke and Gardiner began, praises thus 

mer's epistles, he enumerates the learned the learning of Cambridge : " Aristotules 

of Cambridge about 1530. Ascham was nunc et Plato, quod factum est etiamapud 

himself under Pember, ** homini Grsec® nos hie quinquennium, in sua lingua a 

linguae admirabili facilitate excultissimo." pueris leguntur Sophocles et Euripides 

The others named are Day, Redman, sunt hie nuniliariores, quam olim Plautus 

Smith, Cheke, Ridley, Grindal (not the fuerat, cum tu hie eras. Herodotus, 

archbishop), Watson, Haddon, Pilkington, Thucydides, Xenophon, magis in ore ei 

Horn, ChrLitopherson. Wilson, Seton, et manibus omnium tenentur, quam turn 

«t/butf alii excellent! doctrina prctditL litus IiTius, &c.»— Ibid., p. 74. What, 
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in humanity, that is, in classical literature, were, in 1585, 
established by the king's authority in all colleges of the uni- 
versity of Oxford where they did not already exist ; and in 
the royal injunctions at the same time, for the reformation 
of academical studies, a regard to philological learning is 
enforced. 1 

28. Antony Wood, though he is by no means always con- 
Wood's sistent, gives rather a favorable account of the state 
account of of philological learning at Oxford in the last years of 

**" Henry VIII. There can, indeed, be no doubt that 
it had been surprisingly increasing in all England through his 
reign. More grammar schools, it is said by Knight, were 
founded in thirty years before the Reformation, meaning, I 
presume, the age of Henry, than in three hundred years pre- 
ceding. But the suddenness with which the religious estab- 
lishment was changed on the accession of Edward, and still 
more the rapacity of the young king's council, who alienated 
or withheld the revenues designed for the support of learning, 
began to cloud the prospect before the year 1550. 8 Wood, in 
reading whom allowance is to be made for a strong, though 
not quite avowed, bias towards the old system of ecclesiastical 
and academical government, inveighs against the visitors of 
the university appointed by the crown in 1548, for burning 
and destroying valuable books. And this seems to be con- 
firmed by other evidence. It is true that these books, though 
it was a vile act to destroy them, would have been more use- 
ful to the English antiquary than to the classical student. 
Ascham, a contemporary Protestant, denies that the university 
of Cambridge declined at all before the accession of Mary in 
1553. 

29. Edward himself received a learned education, and, 

according to Ascham, read the Ethics of Aristotle 
of Edward hi Greek. Of the Princess Elizabeth, his favorite 
Stew 8 P U P^» we ^ ave a similar testimony. 8 Mary was not 

by any means illiterate. It is hardly necessary to 

then, can be thought of Antony Wood Ethica. Bo progressns est in Graeca lin- 

when he says. " Cambridge was, in the gua, ut in philceophia Ciceronis ex Lati- 

Baid king's reign, OTenpread with bar- nia Grseca faclllime faciat." — December, 

bariam and ignorance, as 'tis often men- 1660. Ascham, Epist. It. Elizabeth spoke 

tioned by several authors"? — Hist, and French and Italian as well as English; 

Antta. of Oxford, A.D. 1646. Latin fluently and correctly ; Greek tole- 

i Warton. iii. 272. rably. She began every day by reading 

* Strype, li. 268 ; Todd's Cranmer, li. 83. the Greek Testament, and afterwards the 

* Of the king he says : " Dialecticam orations of Isocrates and tragedies of So- 
didicit, ot nunc Grooe diacit Aristotelis phocles. Some years afterwards, In 1666, 
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mention Jane Grey and the wife of Cecil. Their proficiency 
was such as to excite the admiration of every one, and is no 
measure of the age in which they lived. And their names 
carry us on a little beyond 1550, though Ascham's visit to the 
former was in that year. 

30. The reader must be surprised to find, that, notwith- 
standing these high and just commendations of our _ 

ii° ^ i i Theoro- 

scholars, no Greek grammars or lexicons were yet ™/ f 
printed in England, and scarcely any works in that JJJJjjg* to 
or the Latin language. In fact, there was no regu- 
lar press in either university at this time, though a very few 
books had been printed in each about 1520; nor had they one 
till near the end of Elizabeth's reign. Reginald Wolfe, a 
German printer, obtained a patent, dated April 19, 1541, 
giving him the exclusive right to print in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, and also Greek and Latin grammars, though mixed 
with English, and charts and maps. But the only productions 
of his press before the middle of the century are two homilies 
of Chrysostom, edited by Cheke in 1543. Elyot's Latin and 
English Dictionary, 1538, was the first, I believe, beyond the 
mere vocabularies of schoolboys; and it is itself but a meagre 
performance. 1 Latin grammars were of course so frequently 
published, that it has not been worth while to take notice of 
them. But the Greek and Latin lexicon of Hadrian Junius, 
though dedicated to Edward VL, and said to have been com- 
piled in England (I know not how this could be the case), 
being the work of a foreigner, and printed at Basle in 1548, 
cannot be reckoned as part of our stock. 9 

he writes of her to Sturm: "Domina thousand more Latin wordfl than were 

Elisabeth et ego una legimus Chraeee ora- together in any one dictionary published 

tones *ft»»Mni« «t DemoathenJ* mpi in this realm at the time when I first be- 

OT&pawv. Ilia prslegit mihi, et primo g»n to write this commentary." Though 

aspeetu tarn scienter intelligit non solum ^J^^Sf^^I^I^liJSS^ 

proprietatem lingua* et oratoris sensum. to ■»*» ™*2»! m JtS^!£^PSX 

sed totam caus» contentions, ponnn i * mu-t u h *^ ' 2S22U?EZaSZ£JEi 

sdta.eonsuetudiDemet mores niiusuftis, {toy. It was afterwards much aiigmentei 

ut summopere admireris." — P. 68. In ^HEST* „,,,,,- to ™- TaIW «r T.i 

1660, he asserts that there are not four y^^Jt^Zlk SS^S! 7 ^^ 

««femw0, who know Greek better than Un(d yiTTand Pits, in noticing also 

«H^usAi»gu»regtaam,».aT.Bra*. SftR^ «S£^,^;2E ^Mbl 

mus,long before of aX^"feninam ^^^L^S* 5 ^ * ^St £Li5; 

egregie doctam, cuius fliia ftjaria scribit Hothee» *«■£ t^SJSTS^JS^t 

bene Latinas epistolas. Thorn* Mori do- J^^%E^sSX2 E^SJSlI 

musiuhilaUudquammusanmestdomi- J^JSt, 1 *??^ ££££ SLE?*"*" 

1 Xtyot boasts that this "contains a P hwe > ,tooe "J ■«** edttton, seen this 
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31. It must appear, on the whole, that under Edward VL 
want or there waa as yet rather a commendable desire of 
public* 1 " 1 learning, and a few vigorous minds at work for their 
Ubnifas. own literary improvement, than any such diffusion 
of knowledge as can entitle us to claim for that age an equality 
with the chief continental nations. The means of acquiring 
true learning were not at hand. Few books, as we have seen, 
useful to the scholar, had been published in England : those 
imported were, of course, expensive. No public libraries of 
any magnitude had yet been formed in either of the univer- 
sities : those of private men were exceedingly few. The king 
had a library, of which honorable mention is made; and 
Cranmer possessed a good collection of books at Lambeth, but 
I do not recollect any other person of whom this is recorded. 

32. The progress of philological literature in England was 
DeitnMy connected with that of the Reformation. The 
Hon of mo- learned of the earlier generation were not all Protes- 
2?inju>7 tante » DUt tne * r disciple 8 we re zealously such. They 
toieum- taunted the adherents of the old religion with 
ins> ignorance; and, though by that might be meant 
ignorance of the Scriptures, it was by their own acquaintance 
with languages that they obtained their superiority in this 
respect. And here I may take notice that we should be 
deceived by acquiescing in the strange position of Warton, 
that the dissolution of the monasteries in 1536 and the next 
two years gave a great temporary check to the general state 
of letters in England. 1 This writer is inconsistent with him- 
self ; for no one had a greater contempt for the monastic 
studies, dialectics, and theology. But as a desire to aggra- 
vate, in every possible respect, the supposed mischiefs of the 
dissolution of monasteries is abundantly manifest in many 
writers later than Warton, I shall briefly observe, that men are 

book in the British If nsenm. Its title is be a compendium of Oenardos. It is re- 

Progymnasmata Gneca grammatfces an- maskable that hi this copy, which appears 

tore David Tavelego medico. Antwerp, to have been presented to Edward, he is 

1647. It is dedicated to Edward VI. ; and called VI. while his lather was still Bring, 

the dedication is dated at Oxfbrd, KaL Kvpce auoov rdv 'EAovapdov ben* 

i uL ^ ; ^ ut ^« p 1S2^ t S£5 illt !! , w!! KPUToymw tov fiaoiXtuc. This Is oo 

"""St ^ 18 » .y 46 - . 7* ****** aA fllnminated w adorned with the 

says it had been written eight years, as I?L~£*-*iI— T ^Xt^tZ^^tJ^aJjT 

weU as a Utm grammar alV^P^^ ??5^2l^w^^^h2M2sk2s: 



wu ■■ a iahii graumv aireauj pnnwu. "\ t p-4—Hi^ 

■* Grseca vero rudimenta nondtun prodiere *^tL 

In pablkum." It does not appear thai r Tti_ ■ ,-■__- __n. mum. i..xnn J —«-■-*-- 

Tmrdegus, called TWley and 'tokens by ^ M Jj2?,?° ,n,nq,,t pW °° r f,a-rti * 

others, was preceptor to the young prince. tSii " 

Th.p.iniiisjl.varyibo^.iidsa^nito /SiUy of ImL Po^ry, HL MB. 
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deceived, or deceive others, by the equivocal use of the word 
learning. If good learning, bona literce, which for our present 
purpose means a sound knowledge of Greek and Latin, was 
to be promoted, there was no more necessary step in doing so 
than to put down bad learning, which is worse than ignorance, 
and which was the learning of the monks, so far as they had 
any at all. What would Erasmus have thought of one who 
should in his days have gravely intimated that the abolition of 
monastic foundations would retard the progress of literature ? 
In what Protestant country was it accompanied with such a 
consequence ? and from whom, among the complaints sometimes 
made, do we hear this cause assigned ? I am ready to admit, 
that, in the violent courses pursued by Henry VIII., many 
schools attached to monasteries were broken up ; and I do not 
think it impossible that the same occurred in other parts of 
Europe. It is also to be fully stated, and kept in mind, that 
by the Reformation the number of ecclesiastics, and conse- 
quently of those requiring what was deemed a literate educa- 
tion, was greatly reduced. The English universities, as we 
are well aware, do not contain by any means the number of 
students that frequented them in the thirteenth century. But 
are we therefore a less learned nation than our fathers of the 
thirteenth century ? Warton seems to lament, that " mOst of 
the youth of the kingdom betook themselves to mechanical or 
other illiberal employments; the profession of letters being 
now supposed to be without support or reward." Doubtless 
many who would have learned the Latin accidence, and re- 
peated the breviary, became useful mechanics. But is this to 
be called not rewarding the profession of letters ? and are the 
deadliest foes of the Greek and Roman muses to be thus con- 
founded with their worshippers ? The loss of a few schools 
in the monasteries was well compensated by the foundation of 
others on a more enlightened plan, and with much better in- 
structors ; and, after the lapse of some years, the communica- 
tion of substantial learning came in the place of that tincture 
of Latin which the religious orders had supplied. Warton, 
it should be remarked, has been able to collect the names of 
not more than four or five abbots and other regulars, in the 
time of Henry V1LL, who either possessed some learning 
themselves or encouraged it in others. 

33. We may assist our conception of the general state of 
learning in Europe, by looking at some of the books which 
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were then deemed most usefully subsidiary to its acquisition. 
BaTidm Besides the lexicons and grammatical treatises that 
Textor. j^^ j^^ mentioned, we have a work first published 
about 1522, but frequently reprinted, and in much esteem, — 
the Officina of Ravisius Textor. Of this book, Peter Danes, a 
man highly celebrated in his day for erudition, speaks as if it 
were an abundant storehouse of knowledge ; admirable for the 
manner of its execution, and comparable to any work of an- 
tiquity. In spite of this praise, it is no more than a common- 
place-book from Latin authors and from translations of the 
Greek, and could deserve no regard except in a half-informed 
generation. 

34. A far better evidence of learning was given by Conrad 
Commd Gesner, a man of prodigious erudition, in a condnua- 
°~ ner - tion of his Bibliotheca Universalis (the earliest gene- 
ral catalogue of books with an estimate of their merits), to 
which he gave the rather ambitious title of Pandect® Univer- 
sales, as if it were to hold the same place in general science 
that the Digest of Justinian does in civil law. It is a sort of 
index to all literature, containing references only, and there- 
fore less generally useful, though far more learned and copious 
in instances, than the Officina of Ravisius. It comprehends, 
besides all ancient authors, the schoolmen and other writers of 
the middle ages. The references are sometimes very short, 
and more like hints to one possessed of a large library than 
guides to the general student In connection with the Biblio- 
theca Universalis, it forms a literary history or encyclopaedia, 
of some value to those who are curious to ascertain the limits 
of knowledge in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
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CHAPTER VL 

HI8T0BT Of THB0LOGI0AL LTFERATURB IN EUBOPB JROM 1520 TO 1660. 

AdTtnee of the Reformation — Differences of Opinion — Erasmus — The Protectant 
Opinions spread farther— Their Prevalence in Italy— Reaction of Church of Rome 
—Theological Writings— Luther— Spirit of the Reformation— Translations of 
Scripture. 

1. The separation of part of Europe from the Church of 
Borne is the great event that distinguishes these p—agof 
thirty years. But, as it is not our object to traverse *Jj«*J: 
the wide field of civil or ecclesiastical history, it will €n " 
suffice to make a few observations rather in reference to the 
spirit of the times than to the public occurrences that sprung 
from it The new doctrine began to be freely preached, and 
with immense applause of the people, from the commencement 
of this period, or, more precisely, from the year 1522, in many 
parts of Germany and Switzerland : the Duke of Deuxponts 
in that year, or, according to some authorities, in 1523, having 
led the way in abolishing the ancient ceremonies; and his 
example having been successively followed in Saxony, Hesse, 
Brandenburg, Brunswick, many imperial cities, and the king- 
doms of Denmark and Sweden, by the disciples of Luther : 
while those who adhered to Zwingle made similar changes in 
Zurich and in several other cantons of Switzerland. 1 

2. The magistrates generally proceeded, especially at the 
outset, with as great caution and equity as were Inter fer- 
practicable in so momentous a revolution; though enceof 
perhaps they did not always respect the laws of the ^ 
empire. They commonly began by allowing freedom of 
preaching, and forbade that any one should be troubled about 
his religion. This, if steadily acted upon, repressed the 
tumultuous populace, who were eager for demolishing images, 
the memorials of the old religion, as much as it did the epis- 
copal courts, which, had they been strong enough, might have 
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molested those who so plainly came within their jurisdiction. 
The Reformation depended chiefly on zealous 'and eloquent 
preachers ; the more eminent secular clergy, as well as many 
regulars, having espoused its principles. They encountered 
no great difficulty in winning over the multitude ; and when 
thus a decisive majority was obtained, — commonly in three or 
four years from the first introduction of free preaching, — the 
government found it time to establish, by a general edict, the 
abolition of the mass and of such ceremonies as they did not 
deem it expedient to retain. The conflict between the two 
parties in Germany seems to have been less arduous than we 
might expect. It was usually accompanied by an expulsion 
of the religious of both sexes from their convents, — a measure, 
especially as to women, unjust and harsh, 1 — and sometimes by 
an alienation of ecclesiastical revenues to the purposes of the 
state; but this was not universal in Germany, nor was it 
countenanced by Luther. I cannot see any just reason to 
charge the Protestant princes of the empire with having been 
influenced generally by such a motive. In Sweden, hpwever, 
the proceedings of Gustavus Vasa, who confiscated all eccle- 
siastical estates, subject only to what he might deem a suffi- 
cient maintenance for the possessors, have very much the 
appearance of arbitrary spoliation. 2 

3. But while these great innovations were brought in by the 
civil power, and sometimes with too despotic a contempt of 

* WUIbald Pirekheimer wrote to Me- that he does not greatly dhau prove what 

lanchthon, complaining that a convent of was done towards them. " In German!* 

nnm at Nuremberg, among whom were multa virgtnum ae mooachorum mona*- 

two of his sisters, had been molested and teria crudeliter direpta sunt. Qoidam 

insulted because they would not accept magktratus agunt moderatlus. Kjecerunt 

confessors appointed by the senate. u Res eos duntaxat, qui ilho non essent professi, 

eo deducta est ut quteunque miserandas et vetuerunt novittos reeipi ; ademerunt 

illas offender* et incessere audet, obse- tills curam virginum, et jus alibi oondo- 

quium Deo se prscetltisse arbitretur. Id- nandi quam in suis monasteriis. Breviter, 

que non solum a This agitur, sed et a absque magistratus permisra nihil Ucet 

mulieribus ; et illis mulieribus, quarum lllls agere. Videntur hue spectare, ut ex 

liberis omnem exhlbuere caritatem. Non monasteriis lkciant parochias. Bxisttmant 



solum enim viris, qui alios dooere oonten- enim bos eonjuratos phalanges et tot pri- 
dunt, se ipsos vero mlnime emendant, urbs vilegUs armatos diutius ferrf non posse." 
nostra refcrta est, sed et mulieribus curio- (BasU Aug. 1525.)— Bpist-Dcocnv. "Mul- 



sis, garrulis et otfosis, quss omnia potius tis in locis dure tractati sunt monachi ; 

quam domum propriam gubernare sata- verum plerlque cum sint intolerabiles, aha 

gunt.''— Pirekheimer, Opera, Frankf. 1610, tamen ratione eorrigl non passant." — 

p. 875. He was a moderate man, concur- Bplst. Declvtl. 

ring with the Lutherans in most of their * Gerdes, Hist. Evangel Reform. ; Seek- 

doctrine, but against the violation of mo- eodorf, et alii supra nommati. The best 

nastlo tows. Several letters passed be- account I have seen of the Reformation in 

tween him and Erasmus. The latter. Denmark and Sweden is In the third vol- 

though he could not approve the hard ume of Gerdes, p. 279, fcc 
of women, hated the monks ao much 
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legal rights, the mere breaking-up of old settlements had so 
disturbed the' minds of the people, that they became 
inclined to further acts of destruction and more ofre^ 6n 
sweeping theories of revolution. It is one of the fal- ^Jjj 11 * 7 
lacious views of the Reformation, to which we have 
adverted in a former page, to fancy that it sprang from any 
notions of political liberty, in such a sense as we attach to the 
word. But, inasmuch as it took away a great deal of coercive 
jurisdiction exercised by the bishops, without substituting 
much in its place, it did unquestionably relax the bonds of 
laws not always unnecessary ; and, inasmuch as the multitude 
were in many parts instrumental in destroying by force the 
exterior symbols of the Roman worship, it taught them a 
habit of knowing and trying the efficacy of that popular argu- 
ment. Hence the insurrection of the German peasants in 
1525 may, in a certain degree, be ascribed to the influence of 
the new doctrine ; and, in fact, one of their demands was the 
establishment of the gospel. But as the real cause of that 
rebellion was the oppressive yoke of their lords, which, in 
several instances before the Reformation was thought of, had 
led to similar efforts at relief, we should not lay too much 
stress on this additional incitement. 1 

4. A more immediate effect of overthrowing the ancient 
system was the growth of fanaticism, to which, in its Growth of 
worst shape, the Antinomian extravagances of Luther flMm t k > twn - 
yielded too great encouragement. But he was the first to 
repress the pretences of the Anabaptists: 2 and, when he saw 
the danger of general licentiousness which he had unwarily 
promoted, he listened to the wiser counsels of Melanchthon, 
and permitted his earl/ doctrine upon justification to be so far 
modified or mitigated in expression, that it ceased to give 
apparent countenance to immorality; though his differences 
with the Church of Rome, as to the very question from which 
he had started, thus became of less practical importance and 
less tangible to ordinary minds than before. 8 Yet, in his own 

i Seckendorf. mo facile possit." As to infant baptism, 
* Id. Melanchthon was a little stag- he seemed to think it a difficult question. 
gered by the first Anabaptists, who ap- Bat the elector observed tli&t they pa*%J 
peared during the concealment of Luther for heretics already, and it would be un- 
fa the Castle of Wartburg. " M&gnis ra- wise to moot a new point. Luther, when 
tionibus," he says, " adducor certe ut con- he came back, rejected the pretences of 
temnere cos nolim, nam esse in lis sphitus the Anabaptists at once, 
ouosdam inultis argumentis apparet, sed * See two remarkable passages in Seck- 
tie quibus judicare pneter Martinum ne- endorf, part ii. p. 90 and p. 106. The era 
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writings, we may find to the last such language as to the im- 
possibility of sin in the justified man, who was to judge solely 
by an internal assurance as to the continuance of his own 
justification, as would now be universally condemned in all 
our churches, and is hardly to be heard from the line of the 
merest enthusiast. 

5. It is well known, that Zuinglius, unconnected with Luther 
UHfa^^, mi throwing off his allegiance to Rome, took in seve- 
of Luther ral respects rather different theological views, but 
JJjJngk. especially in the article of the real presence, as- 
serted by the Germans as vigorously as in the 
Church of Rome, though with a modification sufficient, in the 
spirit of uncompromising orthodoxy,- to separate them entirely 
from her communion, but altogether denied by the Swiss and 
Belgian reformers. The attempts made to disguise this divi- 
sion of opinion, and to produce a nominal unanimity by ambi- 
guous and incoherent jargon, belong to ecclesiastical history, 
of which they form a tedious and not very profitable portion. 1 



of what may be called the palinodia of 
early Lutheranism was in 1627, when Me- 
lanchthon drew up instruction* for the 
visitation of the 8axon churches. Luther 
came into this; but it produced that 
jealousy of Melanchtnon among the rigid 
disciples, such as Amsdorf and Justus 
Jonas, whkh led to the molestation of his 
latter years. In 1587, Melanchthon writes 
to a correspondent: 44 Scis me quscdam 
minus horrid* dicere, de pracdestinatione, 
de assensu voluntatis, de necessitate obe- 
dfentisB nostra, de peccato mortal!. De 
bis omnibus scio re ipsa Lutherum sen- 
tire eadem, sed inerudid quiedam ejus 
foprucurepa dicta, cum non videant quo 
perttneant, nimtom amant." — Eplst.. p. 
445 (edit. 1647). 

I am not convinced that this apology for 
Luther is sufficient. Words are, of course, 
to be explained, when ambiguous, by the 
context and scope of the argument. But 
when single detached aptaorutns, or even 
complete sentences in a paragraph, bear 
one obvious sense, I do not see that we can 
hold the writer absolved from the imputa- 
tion of that meaning because he may 
somewhere else have wed a language in- 
consistent with it. If the Colloquia Men- 
salia are to be fully relied upon, Luther 
continued to talk in the same Antinomian 
strain as before, though he grew some- 
times more cautious in writing. See chap, 
xil. of that work. 

1 [The Zuingiian doctrine, which denies 
the real, in the sense of literal and sub- 



of Christ's body and 
blood in the symbols of bread and wine, 
was apparently In opposition to the usual 
language of the church. It had been, 
however, remarkably supported in the 
ninth century by one Bertram, or Ba- 
tramn, abbot of Corvey ; and there is no 
reason to think that he was advancing a 
novel and heterodox opinion, though cer- 
tainly it was not one to whkh all were 
ready to accede. The history of his book 
is well known : but it seems as if the book 
itself were not ; when some, with Dr. Lin- 
gard, pretend that he believed In traneub- 
stantiation ; and others, with Mr. Alex- 
ander Knox, suppose him to have held 
the unintelligible middle hypothesis which 
they prefer. Bertram writes with more 
candor and clearness than some Protes- 
tants of the school of Bucer and Calvin, 
and states the question tersely thus: — 
44 Utrum quod in coena Domini ndefiusa 
ore sumitur, corpus et sanguis Christ! in 
mysterio stve flgura flat, an in veritate ; " 
determining for the former. 

Erasmus would, as he tells us. have as- 
sented to the Zuingiian tenets, if he could 
have believed the church to have remained 
so long in a portentous error. (4 Nisi me 
moveret tantus ecclesiie consensus, poarfm 
In (Bcolampadii sentrnUam pedibus df*- 
cedere; nunc in co pcrsisto, quod mini 
tradit scripturarum interpres e c cle st a." — 
Ep. Mliii. And some time before, in a let- 
ter to Pirckheimer. he intimates his [ 
ference of the doctrine of < 
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6. The Lutheran princes, who the year before had acquired 
the name of Protestants by their protest against the Qoafyg^x^ 
resolutions of the majority in the diet of Spire, pre- of Aug*, 
sented in 1530 to that held at Augsburg the cele- UIg * 
brated Confession, which embodies their religious creed* It 
has been said that there are material changes in subse- 
quent editions ; but this is denied by the Lutherans. Their 
denial can only be as to the materiality; for the fact is 
clear. 1 

7. Meantime it was not all the former opponents of abuses 
in the church who now served under the banner of conduct of 
either Luther or Zwingle. Some few, like Sir *»«"•*• 
Thomas More, went violently back to the extreme of main- 
taining the whole fabric of superstition: a greater number, 
without abandoning their own private sentiments, shrunk, for 
various reasons, from an avowed separation from the church. 
Such we may reckon Faber Stapulensis, the most learned 
Frenchman of that age, after Budasus; such perhaps was 
Budaeus himself; 8 and such were Bilibaldus Pirckheimer, 8 
Petrus Mosellanus, Beatus Rhenanus, and Wimpfeling, all 
men of just renown in their time. Such, above all, we may 
say, was Erasmus, the precursor of bolder prophets than him- 
self, who, in all his latter years, stood in a very unenviable 
state, exposed to the shafts of two parties who forgave no man 
that moderation which was a reproach to themselves. At the 
beginning of this period, he had certainly an esteem for Me- 
lanchthon, CEcolampadius, and other reformers; and though 
already shocked by the violence of Luther, which he expected 

above that of Luther, If both were private In the editions of 1581, we read : "Be 

opinion* ; but prefers the authority of the ooena Domini dooent, quod corpus et san- 

church to either. " Mini non dif pliceret guis Christi vere adsint, et distribuantur 

(Bcolampadii sententia, nisi obstaret con- vescenttbus in ooena Domini et improbant 

sensus ecclesiae. Nee enim video quid agat secus docentes." In those of 1640, It runs 

corpus insensibile nee utilitatem allaturum thus: "De ooena Domini decent, quod 

si sentiretur, modo adsit in symbolis gratia cum pane et vino rere exhibeantur corpus 

spiritu&Us. Ettamenabeoclesije consensu et sanguis Christi Tescentibus in ooena 

non possum dbecdere, nee unquam dis- Domini." 

Tu sic dissentis ab (Ecolampadio, ut ' Budseus was suspected of Protestant* 



cum Luthero sentire malls, quam cum ec- Ism, and disapproved many things in his 

clesia. " — Ep. Dcccxziii. Sadolet thought, own church ; but the passages quoted from 

like Erasmus, that the whole church could him by Gerdes, 1. 186, prove that he did ' 

not hare been in so great an error as the not mean to take the leap. 



corporal presence would be, if false, for so * Gerdes, yoI. i. § 66-88. We have seen 

many ages. Sadoleti Epistolte, p. 161.— abore the moderation of Pirckheimer in 

1842.1 some * - 

i Bossuet, Variations des Eglises Pro- that fa 

testantes, vol. i. ; Seckendorf, p. 170 ; tion s 

Clement. BibUotheque Curieuse, vol. ii. berg. 



1842.1 some respects. I am not sure, however, 

i Bossuet, Variations des Eglises Pro- that he did not comply with the Refbrma- 

testantes, vol. i. ; Seckendorf, p. 170 ; tion after It was established at Norem- 
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to ruin the cause altogether, had not began to speak of him 
with disapprobation. 1 In several points of opinion he pro- 
fessed to coincide with the German reformers ; but his own 
temper was not decisive. He was capable of viewing a sub- 
ject in various lights ; his learning, as well as natural dispo- 
sition, kept him irresolute; and it might not be easy to 
determine accurately the tenets of so voluminous a theologian. 
One thing was manifest, that he had greatly contributed to 
the success of the Reformation. It was said that Erasmus 
had laid the egg, and Luther had hatched it Erasmus after- 
wards, when more alienated from the new party, observed 
that he had laid a hen's egg, but Luther had hatched a crow's.' 
Whatever was the bird, it pecked still at the church. In 1522 
came out the Colloquies of Erasmus, a book even now much 
read, and deserving to be so. It was professedly designed for 
the instruction and amusement of youth ; but both are con- 
veyed at the expense of the prevalent usages in religion. 
The monkish party could not be blind to its effect. The 
faculty of theology at Paris, in 1526, led by one Beda, a most 
bigoted enemy of Erasmus, censured the Colloquies for slight- 
ing the fasts of the church, virginity, monkery, pilgrimages, 
and other established parts of the religious system. They in- 
curred of course the displeasure of Rome, and have several 
times been forbidden to be read in schools. Erasmus pre- 
tended that in his 'lxfoo+ayia he only turned into ridicule the 
abuse of fasting, and not the ordinances of the church. It 
would be difficult, however, to find out this distinction in the 
dialogue, or indeed any thing favorable to the ecclesiastical 
cause in the whole book of Colloquies. The clergy are every- 
where represented as idle and corrupt No one who desired 
to render established institutions odious could set about it in a 
shorter or surer way ; and it would be strange if Erasmus had 
not done the church more harm by such publications than he 
could compensate by a few sneers at the reformers in his pri- 

1 " Male roetuo misero Luthero ; sfe un- " Lntherus, quod negarl non potett* 

dique ferret conjuratio ; «k undique irrl- optimam fabolam snseeperat, et Chrletl 

tantur In ilium prindpes, ae praecipne Leo pene abolid negotium summo com orbia 

pontifex. UUnam Lutheros meum seen- applausu cosperat agere. Sed utlnam rem 

tus consilium, ab odioais Wis ae sedittosis tantam grarioribus ae sedatforfbus egbset 

ftbsHnoisset. Plus erat fructus et minus conailns, majoreque cum animi celamtqoe 

inridia. Parum enet unum hominem moderatione; atque utlnam in aeriptto 

perire ; si res htec illis suoredit, nemo feret illius non essent tam mnJta bona, ant ana 

illorum insolentiam. Non conqufescent bona non ritttsset mans hand ferendle." 

donee Ungnas ae bonaa literal omnea sub- — Epist. dcxxxy., 3d Sept. 1621. 

▼erterint." — Epist. Dxxriii., Sept. 1690. * Bpist. Docxix., Dee. 1GM. 
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Fate letters. In the single year 1527, Colinaeus printed 
24,000 copies of the Colloquies, all of which were sold. 

8. But, about the time of this very publication, we find 
Erasmus growing by degrees more averse to the Estimate 
radical innovations of Luther. He has been severely of itm 
blamed for this by most Protestants ; and doubtless, so far as 
an undue apprehension of giving offence to the powerful, or 
losing his pensions from the emperor and king of England, 
might influence him, no one can undertake his defence. But 
it is to be remembered, that he did not by any means espouse 
all the opinions either of Luther or Zwingle ; that he was dis- 
gusted at the virulent language too common among the reform- 
ers, and at the outrages committed by the populace ; that he 
anticipated great evils from the presumptuousness of ignorant 
men in judging for themselves in religion ; that he probably 
was sincere in what he always maintained as to the necessity 
of preserving the communion of the Catholic Church, which 
he thought consistent with much latitude of private faith ; and 
that, if he had gone among the reformers, he must either have 
concealed his real opinions more than he had hitherto done, or 
lived, as Melanchthon did afterwards, the victim of calumny 
and oppression. He had also to allege that the fruits of the 
Reformation had by no means shown themselves in a more 
virtuous conduct, and that many heated enthusiasts were de- 
preciating both all profane studies and all assistance of learn- 
ing in theology. 1 

1 The letter* of Erasmus, written under rather more a Protectant than Erasmus ; 
the spur of immediate feeling*, are a per- to that there ia no fair suspicion of tern* 
petual commentary on the mischiefs with porWng. The reader may also look at the 
which the Reformation, in his opinion, 788th and 798d Epistles, on the wild doc- 
was accompanied. " Ciritatcs aliquot Ger- trine* of the Anabaptists and other re- 
manbe implentur erroribus, desertoribns formers ; and at the 731st, on the effect* 
monasteriorum, sacerdotibus conjugatis. of Parel's first preaching at Basle in 1526. 
pierisque fameliris ao nudfa. Nee aliud See also Bayle, " Parel," note B. 
quam saltatur. editur, bibiturac subatur; It is become rery much the practice 
nee doeent nee dfecunt ; nulla rites so- with our English writers to censure Eras- 
trietas, nulla sinccritas. Ubicunque sunt, mus for his conduct at this time. Btilner 
ibi Jacent omnes bona* disciplines cum rarely does justice to any one who did not 
pletate."— (1527.) EpUt. Dccceii. "Satis servilely follow Luther. And Dr. Cox, in 
jim diu audivitnus, Kvangelium, Bran- his Life of Melanchthon, p. 35, speaks of 
gelium, Erangelium ; mores Erangelfaos a third party, * 4 at the head of which the 
desideramus." — Epist. ix-cccxlri. " Duo learned, witty, racillating, avaricious, and 
tantum quirrunt, censum et uxorem. artful Erasmus is unquestionably to be 
C*tera prestnt HUs Erangelium. hoc est, placed." I do not deny his claim to this 

E>testatem rirendi ut roiunt." — Epist. place, but why the last three epithets? 

ri. •> Tales ridl mores (BasilesB) ut eti- Can Erasmus be shown to hare vacillated 

amsi minus displicnissent dogmata, non in his tenets ? If be had done so, it might 

pla culsse t tamen cum hujusmodi [sic j be no great reproach ; but his rehgiout 

tedus inire." — Epist. Mlxri. Both these creed was nearly that of the moderate 

kst aw addressed to Pirckhehner, who was members of the Church of Rome, nor bar* 
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9. In 1524, Erasmus, at the instigation of those who were 
His con tn>- resolved to dislodge him from a neutral station his 
wvwitfc timidity rather affected, published his Diatribe de 
libero arbitrio ; selecting a topic upon which Luther, 
in the opinion of most reasonable men, was very open to 
attack. Luther answered in a treatise, De servo arbitrio; 
flinching not, as suited his character, from any tenet because 
it seemed paradoxical, or revolting to general prejudice. The 
controversy ended with a reply of Erasmus, entitled Hyperas- 
pistes. 1 It is not to be understood, from the titles of these 

I observed any proof of a change in it. 
But vacillation, some would reply, may be 
imputed to hia conduct. I hardly think 
this word is applicable ; though he acted 
from particular impulses, which might 
make him seem a little inconsistent in 
spirit, and certainly wrote letters not al- 
ways in the same tone, according to his 
own temper at the moment, or that of his 
correspondent. Nor was he avaricious : at 
least I know no proof of it ; and as to the 
epithet "artful," it ill applies to a man 
who was perpetually involving himself by 
an unguarded and imprudent behavior. 
Dr. Cox proceeds to charge Erasmus with 
seeking a cardinal's hat. But of this there 
is neither proof nor probability : he always 
declared his reluctance to accept that 
honor ; and I cannot think, that in any 
part of his life he went the right way to 
obtain it. 

Those who arraign Erasmus so severely 
(and I am not undertaking the defence of 
every passage in his voluminous Epistles) 
must proceed either on the assumption 
that no man of his learning and ability 
could honestly remain in the communion 
of the Church of Rome, which Is the 
height of bigotry and ignor.ince ; or that, 
according to his own religious opinions, it 
was impossible for him to do so. This is 
somewhat more tenable, inasmuch as it 
can only be answered by a good deal of 
attention to his writings. But, from va- 
rious passages in them, it may be Inferred, 
that, though his mind was not made up 
on several points, and perhaps for that 
reason, he thought it right to follow, in 
assent as well as conformity, the catholic 
tradition of the church ; and, above all, 
not to separate from her communion. The 
reader may consult, for Erasmus's opinions 
on some chief points of controversy, his 
Epistles, Dcccxxiit., Dcccclxxvii. (which 
Jortin has a little misunderstood), Mxixv., 
Mliii., Mxciii. And Bee Jortfn's own fair 
statement of the case, i. 274. 

Melanchthon had doubtless a sweeter 
temper and a larger measure of human 
charities than Erasmus, nor would I wish 



to vindicate one great man at the expense 
of another. But I cannot refrain from 
saying, that no passage In the letters of 
Erasmus is read with so much pain as that 
in which Melanchthon, after Luther's 
death, and writing to one not very friendly, 
says of his connection with the founder of 
the Reformation, " Tub" servitutem ptone 
deforaiem," &c. — Epist. Melanchthon, p. 
21 (edit. 1617). But the characters of 
literary men are cruelly tried by their cor- 
respondence, especially in an age when 
more conventional dissimulation was au- 
thorized by usage than at present. 

1 Seckendorf took hold of a few words 
in a letter of Erasmus, to insinuate that 
he had taken a side against his conscience 
in writing his treatise, De libero arbitrio. 
Jortin, acute as he was, seems to have un- 
derstood the passage the same way, and 
endeavors to explain away the sense, as if 
he meant only that he had undertaken the 
task unwillingly. Milner, of course, re- 
peats the imputation ; though it must be 
owned, that, perceiving the absurdity of 
making Erasmus deny what in all his 
writings appears to have been his real 
opinion, he adopts Jortta's solution. I am 
persuaded that they are all mistaken, and 
that Erasmus was no more referring to his 
treatise against Luther than to the Trojan 
war. The words occur in an answer to a let- 
ter of Vivos, written from London, wherein 
he had blamed some passages in the Co'lo- 

Juies on the usual grounds of their free- 
om as to ecclesiastical practices. Eras- 
mus, rather piqued at this, after replying 
to the observations, insinuates to Vivos 
that the latter had not written of his own 
free-will, but at the instigation of some su- 
perior. " Verum, ut ingenue dicam, per- 
didimus llberum arbitrium. IUlc mini 
aliud dictabat animus, aliud scribebat ca- 
lamus." By a figure of speech far from 
unusual, he delicately suggests his own 
suspicion as Vi ves's apology. And the next 
letter of Vives leaves no room for doubt : 
u Llberum arbitrium non perdidimus. 
quod tu asserueris," — words that could 
have no possible meaning, upon the hypo- 
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tracts, that the question of free-will was discussed between 
Luther and Erasmus in a philosophical sense; though Me- 
lanchthon in his Loci Communes, like the modern Calvinists, 
had combined the theological position of the spiritual inability 
of man with the metaphysical tenet of general necessity. 
Luther on most occasions, though not uniformly, acknowledged 
the freedom of the will as to indifferent actions, and also as to 
what they called the works of the law. But he maintained, 
that, even when regenerated and sanctified by faith and the 
Spirit, man had no spiritual free-will ; and as before that time 
he could do no good, so after it he had no power to do ill ; nor 
indeed could he, in a strict sense, do either good or ill, God 
always working in him, so that all his acts were properly the 
acts of God, though, man's will being of course the proximate 
cause, they might, in a secondary sense, be ascribed to him. 
It was this that Erasmus denied, in conformity with the doc- 
trine afterwards held by the Council of Trent, by the Church 
of England, and, if we may depend on the statements of 
writers of authority, by Melanchthon and most of the later 
Lutherans. From the time of this controversy, Luther seems 
to have always spoken of Erasmus with extreme ill-will ; and, 
if the other was a little more measured in his expressions, he 
fell not a jot behind in dislike. 1 

10. The epistles of Erasmus, which occupy two folio vol- 
umes in the best edition of his works, are a vast cna^te, 
treasure for the ecclesiastical and literary history of of Ms 
his times. 2 Morhof advises the student to common- * piaaeB ' 
place them ; a task which, even in his age, few would have 

thesis of Seckendorf. There is nothing in good, or so well with the wicked."— eh. Til. 

the context that can justify it ; and it is " Lutherus," says the other. " sic respon- 

equally difficult to maintain the interpre- dlt (diatribto de libero arbitrio) ut antehao 

tation Jortin gives of the phrase, " allud in neminem virulentius ; et homo suavis 

dictabat animus, allud scribebat calamus," post editum librum per literas dejerat se 

which can mean nothing but that he wrote in me esse animo candidissimo, ao prope- 

what he did not think. The letters are modum postulat, ut ipsi gratis* agam, 

Dcccxxix., Dccclxxi., Dccclxxvi. in Eras- quod me tarn dviUtertractavlt,longe alitor 

mus's Epistles ; or the reader may turn to scripturus si cum haste fuisset res." — 

Jortin, i. 418. Ep. Dcccxxxvi. 

1 Many of Luther's strokes at Erasmus * [Many of the epistles of Erasmus were 

occur in the Colloqula Mensalia, which I published by Rhenanus from the press of 

quote from the translation: "Erasmus Frovenius about 1619. He pretended to be 

can do nothing but cavil and flout : he angry, and that Frobenius had done this 

cannot confute." " I charge you in my against his will ; which even Jortin per- 

will and testament, that you hate and ceiTes to be untrue. Epist. Dvii. This 

loathe Erasmus, that viper."— ch. xliv. was a little like Voltaire, to whose physiog- 

" He called Erasmus an epicure and un- nomy that of Erasmus has often been 

godly creature, for thinking, that, if God observed to bear some resemblance ; and 

dealed with men here on earth as they de- he has been suspected of other similar 

served, it would not go so ill with the tricks. —1842.] 
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spared leisure to perform, and which the good index of the 
Leyden edition renders less important Few men carry on so 
long and extensive a correspondence without affording some 
vulnerable points to the criticism of posterity. The failings 
of Erasmus have been already adverted to : it is from his own 
letters that we derive our chief knowledge of them. An 
extreme sensibility to blame in his own person, with little 
regard to that of others; a genuine warmth of friendship 
towards some, but an artificial pretence of it too frequently 
assumed ; an inconsistency of profession both as to persons 
and opinions, partly arising from the different character of his 
correspondence, but in a great degree from the varying im- 
pulses of his ardent mind, — tend to abate that respect which 
the name of Erasmus at first excites, and which, on a candid 
estimate of his whole life, and the tenor even of this correspon- 
dence, it ought to retain. He was the first conspicuous enemy 
of ignorance and superstition ; the first restorer of Christian 
morality on a Scriptural foundation ; and, notwithstanding the 
ridiculous assertion of some moderns that he wanted theologi- 
cal learning, the first who possessed it in its proper sense, and 
applied it to its proper end. 

11. In every succeeding year, the letters of Erasmus be- 
Bis alien*- tray increasing animosity against the reformers. He 
tionfram ]^ \ on g p^n on g^ terms with Zwingle and (Eco- 
formers lampadius, but became so estranged by these party 
increMeB ' differences, that he speaks of their death with a sort 
of triumph. 1 He still, however, kept up some intercourse 
with Melanchthon. The latter years of Erasmus could not 
have been happy : he lived in a perpetual irritation from the 
attacks of adversaries on every side ; his avowed dislike of the 

* " Bene habet, qnod duo Coryphaei pe- ner quotes this, tearing poor Erasmus 

rierint, Zuinglius in ade, (Ecolampadius to his reader's indignation for what he 

panto post febri et apostemate. Quod si would insinuate to be a piece of the great* 

illis fatisset ewdktog, actum fuisset de «*t baseness. But, in good truth, what 

nobis."- Epist.Mccv. It is, of course, to «■*** ^.F^^illK ^^? 

on a correspondence. In someBook the g*c ^teskm, *<*****« m «"» cmum 

latter had said, "Magnus Erasmus nos- "»{ .^fT^f. J£ SUSf* te «««««« 

ter." This was'atalme when much sus- " {■ JS^SS^SaSS afe*£?£r 

picioD was entertained of Erasmus, who ^] 1 ^^ n d ^^?lSJr^^S>4S 

writesratheramurfnglv, in February 1626, ^J^^^ 1 !!^^ £r^?^ 

to complain; telling (Ecolampadius 'that it SgS""* ^"Sf; ££ Tu^LJ? 

was best neither tol>e pndsednor blamed JgS; !™ J*J h * J^JL*!^ ^^1 

by hi. party but, if {hey must speak of gg£KS5£ ^Tt^u^SS 

him, he would prefer their censure to be- ^SJ*^* "^ ^^ v 

ing styled nosttr. Epist. DccxxriiL Mil- of Faxto - 
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reformers by no means assuaging the virulence of his original 
foes in the church, or removing the suspicion of lukewarmness 
in the orthodox cause. Part of this should fairly be ascribed 
to the real independence of his mind in the formation of his 
opinions, though not always in their expression, and to their 
incompatibility with the extreme doctrines of either side. But 
an habitual indiscretion, the besetting sin of literary men, who 
seldom restrain their wit, rendered this hostility far more 
general than it need have been ; and, accompanied as it was 
with a real timidity of character, exposed him to the charge of 
insincerity, which he could better palliate by the example of 
others than deny to have some foundation. Erasmus died in 
1536, having returned to Basle, which, on pretence of the 
alterations in religion, he had quitted for Friburg in Brisgau a 
few years before. No differences of opinion had abated the 
pride of the citizens of Basle in their illustrious visitor. Eras- 
mus lies interred in their cathedral, the earliest, except CEco- 
lampadius, in the long list of the literary dead which have 
rendered that cemetery conspicuous in Europe. 

12. The most striking effect of the first preaching of the 
Reformation was that it appealed to the ignorant ; 

and though political liberty, in the sense we use the thereform- 
word, cannot be reckoned the aim of those who intro- J™ to °£ 
duced it, yet there . predominated that revolutionary 
spirit which loves to witness destruction for its own sake, and 
that intoxicated self-confidence which renders folly mischievous. 
Women took an active part in religious dispute ; and, though 
in some respects the Roman Catholic religion is very con- 
genial to the female sex, we cannot be surprised that many 
ladies might be good Protestants against the right of any to 
judge better than themselves. The translation of the New 
Testament by Luther in 1522, and of the Old a few years 
later, gave weapons to all disputants : it was common to hold 
conferences before the burgomasters of German and Swiss 
towns, who settled the points in controversy, one way or other, 
perhaps as well as the learned would have done. 

13. We cannot give any attention to the story of the Re- 
formation, without being struck by the extraordinary 
analogy it bears to that of the last fifty years. He ££eKn£ 
who would study the spirit of this mighty age may ™ith the 
see it reflected as in a mirror from the days of Lu- prwen 
ther and Erasmus. Man, who, speaking of him collectively, 
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has never reasoned for himself, is the puppet of impulses and 
prejudices, be they for good or for eviL These are, in the 
usual course of things, traditional notions and sentiments, 
strengthened by repetition, and running into habitual trains of 
thought Nothing is more difficult, in general, than to make 
a nation perceive any thing as true, or seek its own interest in 
any manner, but as its forefathers have opined or acted. 
Change in these respects has been, even in Europe, where 
there is most of flexibility, very gradual ; the work, not of 
argument or instruction, but of exterior circumstances slowly 
operating through a long lapse of time. There have been, 
however, some remarkable exceptions to this law of uniformity, 
or, if I may use the term, of secular variation. The introduc- 
tion of Christianity seems to have produced a very rapid 
subversion of ancient prejudices, a very conspicuous alteration 
of the whole channel through which moral sentiments flow, in 
nations that have at once received it This has also not 
unfrequently happened through the influence of Mohammed- 
ism in the East Next to these great revolutions in extent 
and degree, stand the two periods we have begun by compar- 
ing ; that of the Reformation in the sixteenth century, and 
that of political innovation wherein we have long lived. In 
each the characteristic features are a contempt for antiquity, a 
shifting of prejudices, an inward sense of self-esteem leading 
to an assertion of private judgment in the most uninformed, 
a sanguine confidence in the amelioration of human affairs, a 
fixing of the heart on great ends, with a comparative disregard 
of all things intermediate. In each there has been so much of 
alloy in the motives, and, still more, so much of danger and 
suffering in the means, that the cautious and moderate have 
shrunk back, and sometimes retraced their own steps rather 
than encounter evils which at a distance they had not seen in 
their full magnitude. Hence we may pronounce with certainty 
what Luther, Hutten, Carlostadt, what again More, Erasmus, 
Melanchthon, Cassander, would have been in the nineteenth 
century, and what our own contemporaries would have been 
in their times. But we are too apt to judge others, not as the 
individualities of personal character and the varying aspects 
of circumstances rendered them, and would have rendered us, 
but according to our opinion of the consequences, which, even 
if estimated by us rightly, were such as they could not deter- 
minately have foreseen. 
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14. In 1531, Zwingle lost his life on the field of battle. It 
was the custom of the Swiss that their pastors should ^ . 
attend the citizens in war to exhort the combatants 

and console the dying. But the Reformers soon acquired a 
new chief in a young man superior in learning and probably 
in genius, John Calvin, a native of Noyon in Picardy. His 
Institutions, published in 1536, became the text-book hi* insti- 
of a powerful body, who deviated in some few points tut6B - 
from the Helvetic school of Zwingle. They are dedicated to 
Francis I., in language good, though not perhaps as choice as 
would have been written in Italy, temperate, judicious, and 
likely to prevail upon the general reader, if not upon the 
king. This treatise was the most systematic and extensive 
defence and exposition of the Protestant doctrine which had 
appeared. Without the overstrained phrases and wilful para- 
doxes of Luther's earlier writings, the Institutes of Calvin 
seem to contain most of his predecessor's theological doctrine, 
except as to the corporal presence. He adopted a middle 
course as to this, and endeavored to distinguish himself from 
the Helvetic divines. It is well known that he brought for- 
ward the predestinarian tenets of Augustan more fully than 
Luther, who seems, however, to have maintained them with 
equal confidence. They appeared to Calvin, as doubtless they 
are, clearly deducible from their common doctrine as to the 
sinfulness of all natural actions, and the arbitrary irresistible 
conversion of the passive soul by the power of God. The 
city of Geneva, throwing off subjection to its bishop, and em- 
bracing the reformed religion in 1536, invited Calvin to an 
asylum, where he soon became the guide and legislator, though 
never the ostensible magistrate, of the new republic 

15. The Helvetian reformers at Zurich and Bern were now 
more and more separated from the Lutherans ; and, 
in spite of frequent endeavors to reconcile their 
differences, each party, but especially the latter, 
became as exclusive and nearly as intolerant as the 
church which they had quitted. Among the Lutherans them- 
selves, those who rigidly adhered to the spirit of their 
founder's doctrine grew estranged, not externally, but in 
language and affection, from the followers of Melanchthon. 1 

i "AmBdorfluaLutheroscripd^Tipemm (edit. 1647). Luther's temper ieems to 
earn in dnu etore, me stgniflcaos. omitto hare grown more impracticable as he ad- 
•liamnlta."— Eplst Melanchthon, p. 460 weed in Hfe. Malanohtbon threatened 
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Luther himself, who never withdrew his friendship from the 
latter, seems to have been alternately under his influence and 
that of inferior men. The Anabaptists, in their well-known 
occupation of Munster, gave such proof of the tremendous con- 
sequences of fanaticism, generated in great measure by the 
Lutheran tenet of assurance, that the paramount necessity of 
maintaining human society tended more to silence these theo- 
logical subtleties than any arguments of the same class. And, 
from this time, that sect itself, if it did not lose all its 
enthusiasm, learned how to regulate it in subordination to 
legal and moral duties. 

16. England, which had long contained the remnants of 

Wicliffe's followers, could not remain a stranger to 
SS?"* 1 this revolution. Tyndale's New Testament was 
JFJjJJ* printed at Antwerp in 1526; the first translation that 

had been made into English. The cause of this 
delay has been already explained, and great pains were taken 
to suppress the circulation of Tyndale's version. But Eng- 
land was then inclined to take its religion from the nod of 
a capricious tyrant. Persecution would have long repressed 



to leave him. Amsdorf and that claw of 
men flattered his pride. See the following 
letters. In one, written about 1549, he 
says : u Tali etiam antea servitutem paene 
deformem earn saape Lutherus magis suae 
naturae, in qua <f>Owveuua erat haud ex- 
igua, quam vel personas suae, Tel atUitati 
communi aerviret."— p. 21. This letter 
is too apologetics! and temporizing. ' ' Nee 
movi has controversias quae distraxerunt 
rempubltcam ; sed incidl in motas, quae 
cum et multaa essent et inexpUcateB. quo- 
dam simplici studio quaarenda) ventatis, 
praasertun cum multi docti et sapientes 
initio applauderent, oonsiderare eas ooepi. 
St quanquam materias quasdam horridlo- 
res autor initio miscuerat, tamen alia vera 
et neoessaria non putavi rejicienda esse. 
Haec cum excerpta amplecterer, paulatim 
aliquas absurdas oplnlones Tel sustuli Tel 
lenll. " Melanchthon should hare remem- 
bered that no one had laid down these 
opinions with more-unreserve, or in a more 
u horrid " way of disputation, than him- 
self in the first edition of his Loci Com- 
munes. In these and other passages, he 
endeavors to strike at Luther for faults 
which were equally his own, though doubt- 
less not so long persisted in. 

Melanchthon, in the first edition of the 
Loci Communes, which will scarcely be 
found except in Von der Hardt, sums up 
the free-will question thus : — 

" 81 ad predestinationem referas huma- 



nam voluntatem, nee in extemis, nee in 
intends operibua ulla est libertas, sed 
ovcuiunt omnia juxta destinationem dtci- 

" Si ad opera externa referas voluntatem, 
qusBdam videtur esse, judlcio naturae, li- 
bertas. 

" Si ad a&ectus referas voluntatem, nulla 
plane libertas est, etiam naturae judicto." 
This proves what I have said in another 
place, that Melanchthon held the doctrine 
of strict philosophical necessity. Luther 
does the same, in express words, once at 
least in the treatise De servo arbitrio. 
vol. ii. fbl. 429 (edit. Wittenberg. 1664). 

In an epistle often quoted by others, 
Melanchthon wrote : u Nimls horridse fu- 
erunt apud nostros disputationes de fato, 
et disciplinsB nocuerunt." But a more 
thoroughly ingenuous man might have said 
nostra for apud nostros. Certain it is, 
however, that he had changed his opinions 
considerably before 1640, when ho pub- 
lished his Moralis Philosophise Bpitome, 
which contains evidence of his holding the 
synergism, or activity, and co-operation 
with divine grace of the human wilL Bee 
p. 89. 

The animosity excited in the violent 
Lutherans by Melanchthon 's moderation 
in drawing up the Confession of Augsburg 
is shown in Camerarius, Vita Melanch- 
thon, p. 124 (edit. 1996). From this tune 
It continued to harass him till Us death. 
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the spirit of free judgment, and the king, for Henry's life at 
least, have retained his claim to the papal honor conferred on 
him as defender of the faith, if " gospel light," as Gray has 
rather affectedly expressed it, had not " flashed from Boleyn's 
eyes." But we shall not dwell on so trite a subject It is 
less familiar to every one, that in Italy the seeds of ^ It . 
the Reformation were early and widely sown. A 
translation of Melanchthon's Loci Communes, under the name 
of Ippofilo da Terra Nigra, was printed at Venice in 1521, 
the very year of its appearance at Wittenberg : the works of 
Luther, Zwingle, and Bucer were also circulated under false 
names. 1 The Italian translations of Scripture made in the 
fifteenth century were continually reprinted; and, in 1530, 
a new version was published at Venice by Brucioli, with a 
preface written in a Protestant tone. 8 The great intercourse 
of Italy with the Cisalpine nations through war and com- 
merce, and the partiality of Renee of France, Duchess of 
Ferrara, to the new doctrines, whose disciples she encouraged 
at her court, under the pretext of literature, contributed to 
spread an active spirit of inquiry. In almost every consider- 
able city, between 1525 and 1540, we find proofs of a small 
band of Protestants, not in general abandoning the outward 
profession of the church, but coinciding in most respects with 
Luther or Zwingle. It has lately been proved that a very 
early proselyte to the Reformation, and one whom we should 
least expect to find in that number, was Berni, before the 
completion, if not the commencement, of his labor on the 
Orlando Innamorato ; which he attempted to render in some 
places the vehicle of his disapprobation of the church. This 
may account for the freedom from indecency which distin- 
guishes that poem, and contrasts with the great licentiousness 
of Berni's lighter and earlier productions? 

* M'Crle's Hist, of Reformation in Italy, do Innamorato. They are of a decidedly 
Epigrams were written in f*Yor of Luther Protestant character. For these stansas 
m early as 1621 ; p. 82. others are substituted in the printed edl- 

s Id., p. 68, 65. tions much inferior, and, what is remark- 

* This curious and unexpected feet was able, almost the only indecent passage in 
brought to light by Mr. Paurai, who found the whole poem. Mr. Pantzzi is of opinion 
a short pamphlet of extreme scarcity, and that great liberties have been taken with 
unnoticed. I believe, by Zeno or any other the Orlando Innamorato, which to a post- 
blbHogTapher(oxceptNTc«ron, xxxHIi. 76), humous publication; the earUest edition 
In the library of Mr. Granule. It Is writ- being at Venice, 1641, At© years after the 
ten by Peter Paul Yergerio, and printed at author's death. Tergerio, in this tract, 
Basle in 1664. This contains eighteen the whole of which has been reprinted by 
stansas, intended to hare been prefixed by Mr. P. in HI. 831 of his Boiardo, says of 
Berni to the twentieth canto of the Orian- . Berni : " Costuiqujulagli ultiau raol aani 
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17. The Italians are an imaginative, but not essentially a 
i taBm superstitious people, or liable, nationally speaking, 
hatenMl0 ^ r ' to the gloomy prejudices that master the reason. 
Among the classes whose better education had strengthened 
and developed the acnteness and intelligence so general in 
Italy, a silent disbelief of the popular religion was far more 
usual than in any other country. In the majority, this has 
always taken the turn of a complete rejection of all posi- 
tive faith; but, at the era of the Reformation especially, 
the substitution of Protestant for Romish Christianity was an 
alternative to be embraced by men of more serious tempera- 
ments. Certain it is, that we find traces of this aberration 
from orthodoxy, in one or the other form, through much of 
the literature of Italy; sometimes displaying itself only in 
censures of the vices of the clergy, — censures from which, 
though in other ages they had been almost universal, the 
rigidly Catholic party began now to abstain. We have 
already mentioned Pontanus and Mantuan. Trissino, in his 
Italia Liberata, introduces a sharp invective against the 
Church of Rome. 1 The Zodiachus Vitae of Manzolli, whose 
assumed Latin name, by which he is better known, was 
Palingenius Stellatus, teems with invectives against the 
monks, and certainly springs from a Protestant source. 9 The 

non A altro ehe came e mondo ; di eh* d strong . will show the opinion of one eon- 

numo ampia fade aleuni suol capitoU e Tenant with the Hteratan end history 

poesie,defo quail egUinoltifogUlnbrAttft. of those times : " The more we reflect on 

ifepercheilnoaiesuoenscrittoiMllibro the state of Italy a* the* time, the nor* 

dell* rita, ne era possibile ch' egH potesse hate we reason to inspect that the refbrm- 

fiiggin delle man! del celeste padre, ke. ing tenets wen aa popular among the 

VeggendoeglichequeBtognntirannoiKm higher elaases in Italy in those days aa 

permittee onde akono potesse eomporre liberal notions In ours."— p. 861. 

all' aperta di quel libri, per H quail altd t This in«a*^ which ta m the sixteenth 

poem penetrare nella eognlslone del rero, eanto/willbefoundln Bosom's Leo X., 

andah£ attorno per le.man d'ognunoun ^Z^riS^ittbmZ^i^bi 




migllore ne areas* potato arere) ad tnseg- * The Zodlacns Vitas la a long moral 
narelaTeriUdeU' Brangello," fcc. Whe- poem, the books of which are i mM — 



ther Verged© is wholly to be trusted in all the signs of the aodiae. It is not Tery 

this account, more of which will be found poetical, but by no means without strong 

on reftrem* to PainanVs edition of theOr- passages of sense and spirit in a lax Ho- 

kndo Innamorato, I must leave to the rattan metre. The author has said more 

competent reader. The following expres- than enough to Incur the suspicion of Iav 

atons of Mr. P., though, I think, rather theranism. 
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first edition is of 1537, at Basle. But no one writer is more 
indignantly severe than Alamanni. 1 

18. This rapid, though rather secret, progress of heresy 
among the more educated Italians, could not fail 
to alarm their jealous church. They had not won in the*™"" 
over the populace to their side ; for, though censures "jjjj^ 
on the superior clergy were listened to with appro- 
bation in every country, there was little probability that the ' 
Italians would generally abjure modes of worship so con- 
genial to their national temper, as to have been devised, or 
retained from heathen times, in compliance with it. Even 
of those who had associated with the reformers, and have 
been in consequence reckoned among them, some were far 
from intending to break off from a church which had been 
identified with all their prejudices and pursuits. Such was 
Flaminio, one of the most elegant of poets and best of men ; 
and such was the accomplished and admirable Vittoria 
Colonna.* But those who had drunk deeper of the cup of 
free thought had no other resource, when their private assem- 
blies had been detected, and their names proscribed, than to 
fly beyond the Alps. Bernard Ochino, a Capuchin preacher 
of great eminence, being summoned to Rome, and finding his 
death resolved upon, fled to Geneva. His apostasy struck 
his admirers with astonishment, and possibly put the Italians 
more on their guard against others. Peter Martyr, well 
known afterwards in England, soon followed him; the 
academy of Modena, a literary society highly distinguished, 
but long suspected of heresy, was compelled, in 1542, to sub- 
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scribe a declaration of faith ; and, though Lombard/ was still 
full of secret Protestants, they lived in continual terror of 
persecution during the rest of this period. The small re- 
formed church of Ferrara was broken up in 1550 : many 
were imprisoned, and one put to death. 1 

19. Meantime the natural tendency of speculative minds to 
Servetus. P 1 " 688 forward, though checked at this time by the 

inflexible spirit of the leaders of the Reformation, 
gave rise to some theological novelties. A Spanish physician, 
Michael Reves, commonly called Servetus, was the first to 
open a new scene in religious innovation. The ancient con- 
troversies on the Trinity had long subsided : if any remained 
whose creed was not unlike that of the Arians, we must seek 
for them among the Waldenses, or other persecuted sects. 
But even this is obscure; and Erasmus, when accused of 
Arianism, might reply with apparent truth, that no heresy 
was more extinct. Servetus, however, though not at all an 
Arian, framed a scheme, not probably quite novel, which is a 
difficult matter, but sounding very unlike what was deemed 
orthodoxy. Being an imprudent and impetuous man, he 
assailed the fundamental doctrines of reformers as much as of 
the Catholic Church with none of the management necessary 
in such cases, as the title of his book, printed in 1531, De 
Trinitatis erroribus, is enough to show. He was so little 
satisfied with his own performance, that in a second treatise, 
called Dialogues on the Trinity, he retracts the former as 
ill-written, though without having changed any of his opinions. 
These works are very scarce and obscurely worded ; but the 
tenets seem to be nearly what are called Sabellian. 9 

20. The Socinian writers derive their sect from a small 
Ariankm knot of distinguished men, who met privately at 
in ittiy. Vicenza about 1540 ; including Laelius Socinus, at that 
time too young to have had any influence, Ochino, Gentile, 
Alciati, and some othera. This fact has been doubted by 
Mosheim and M'Crie, and does not rest on much evidence ; 
while some of the above names are rather improbable. 3 It is 
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certain, however, that many of the Italian reformers held anti- 
Trinitarian opinions, chiefly of the Arian form. M'Crie 
suggests that these had been derived from Servetus; but 
it does not appear that they had any acquaintance, or con- 
curred, in general, with him, who was very far from Arianism ; 
and it is much more probable that their tenets originated 
among themselves. If, indeed, it were necessary to look for 
an heresiarch, a Spanish gentleman, resident at Naples, by 
name Valdes, is far more likely than Servetus. It is agreed 
that' Valdes was one of the chief teachers of the Reformation 
in Italy; and he has also been supposed to have inclined 
towards Arianism. 1 

21. Even in Spain, the natural soil of tenacious supersti- 
tion, and the birthplace of the Inquisition, a few 

seeds of Protestantism were early sown. The first ^spata 1 * 
writings of Luther were translated into Spanish soon " ldI fJ r 
after their appearance : the Holy Office began to oun ca * 
take alarm about 1530. Several suspected followers of the 
new creed were confined in monasteries, and one was burnt at 
Valladolid in 1541. 2 But in no country where the Reforma- 
tion was severely restrained by the magistrate did it spread so 
extensively as in the Netherlands. Two Augustine monks 
were burned at Brussels in 1523 ; and their death had the 
effect, as Erasmus tells us, of increasing prodigiously the num- 
ber of heretics. 8 From that time a bitter persecution was 
carried on both by destroying books, and punishing their 
readers ; but most of the seventeen provinces were full of 
sectaries. 

22. Deeply shaken by all this open schism and lurking dis- 
affection, the Church of Rome seemed to have little order of 
hope but in the superstition of the populace, the pre- J«*™h»- 
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carious support of the civil power, or the quarrels of her adver- 
saries. But she found an unexpected source of strength in her 
own bosom; a green shoot from the jet living trunk of an aged 
tree. By a bull, dated the 27th of September, 1540, Paul III. 
established the order of Jesuits, planned a few years before by 
Ignatius Loyola. The leading rules of this order were, that a 
general should be chosen for life, whom every Jesuit was to 
obey as he did God ; and that besides the three vows of the 
regulars, poverty, chastity, and obedience, he should promise 
to go wherever the pope should command. They were to 
wear no other dress than the clergy usually did : no regular 
hours of prayer were enjoined ; but they were bound to pass 
their time usefully for their neighbors, in preaching, in the 
direction of consciences, and the education of youth. Such 
were the principles of an institution which has, more effectu- 
ally than any other, exhibited the moral power of a united 
association in moving the great unorganized mass of man- 
kind. 

23. The Jesuits established their first school in 1546, at 
Their Gandia in the kingdom of Valencia, under the au- 
popoiarity. ^[qqq f Francis Borgia, who derived the title of 
duke from that city. It was erected into a university by the 
pope, and king of Spain. 1 This was the commencement of 
that vast influence they were speedily to acquire by the con- 
trol of education. They began about the same time to scatter 
their missionaries over the East. This had been one of the 
great objects of their foundation. And when news was 
brought, that thousands of barbarians had flocked to the 
preaching of Francis Xavier, that he had poured the waters 
of baptism on their heads, and raised the cross over the pros- 
trate idols of the East, they had enough, if not to silence the 
envy of competitors, at least to secure the admiration of the 
Catholic world. Men saw in the Jesuits courage and self- 
devotion, learning and politeness ; qualities the want of which 
had been the disgrace of monastic fraternities. They were 
formidable to the enemies of the church ; and those who were 
her friends cared little for the jealousy of the secular clergy, 
or for the technical opposition of lawyers. The mischiefs and 
dangers that might attend the institution were too remote for 
popular alarm. 

24. In the external history of Protestant churches, two 

i Henry, IDft. Eoclfe., xxlx. 221. 
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events, not long preceding the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, served to compensate each other, — the unsuc- council of 
cessful league of the Lutheran princes of Germany, t™**- 
ending in their total defeat, and the establishment of the re- 
formed religion in England by the council of Edward VL It 
admits, however, of no doubt, that the principles of the Re- 
formation were still progressive, not only in those countries 
where they were countenanced by the magistrate, but in others, 
like France and the Low Countries, where they incurred the 
risk of martyrdom. Meantime Paul HI. had, with much 
reluctance, convoked a general council at Trent. This met on 
the 13th of December, 1545 ; and after determining a large 
proportion of the disputed problems in theology, especially 
such as related to grace and original sin, was removed by the 
pope, in March, 1547, to his own city of Bologna, where they 
sat but a short time before events occurred which compelled 
them to suspend their sessions. They did not re-assemble 
till 1551. 

25. The greatest difficulties which embarrassed the Council 
of Trent appear to have arisen from the clashing its chief 
doctrines of scholastic divines, especially the respect- dUfcrnitke. 
ive followers of Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus, embattled 
as rival hosts of Dominicans and Franciscans. 1 The fathers 
endeavored, as far as possible, to avoid any decision which 
might give too unequivocal a victory to either ; though it has 
generally been thought, that the former, having the authority 
of Augustin, as well as their own great champion, on their 
side, have come off, on the whole, superior in the decisions of 
the council. 3 But we must avoid these subtilties, into which • 
it is difficult not to slide when we touch on such topics. 

26. In the history of the Reformation, Luther is incom- 
parably the greatest name. We see him, in the character 
skilful composition of Robertson, the chief figure of * lather, 
a group of gownsmen, standing in contrast on the canvas with 

1 Floury, andx. 164, et alibi; V. Paul, of much ability, considering the embar- 
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the crowned rivals of France and Austria, and their attendant 
warriors; but blended in the unity of that historic picture. 
This amazing influence on the revolutions of his own age, and 
on the opinions of mankind, seems to have produced, as is not 
unnatural, an exaggerated notion of his intellectual greatness. 
It is admitted on all sides, that he wrote his own language 
with force and purity; and he is reckoned one of its best 
models. The hymns in use with the Lutheran church, many 
of which are his own, possess a simple dignity and devoutness, 
never probably excelled in that class of poetry, and alike dis- 
tinguished from the poverty of Sternhold or Brady, and from 
the meretricious ornament of later writers. But from the 
Latin works of Luther, few readers, I believe, will rise with- 
out disappointment. Their intemperance, their coarseness, 
their inelegance, their scurrility, their wild paradoxes, that 
menace the foundations of religious morality, are not compen- 
sated, so far at least as my slight acquaintance with them 
extends, by much strength or acuteness, and still less by any 
impressive eloquence. Some of his treatises, and we may 
instance his reply to Henry Vlll., or the book " against the 
falsely-named order of bishops," can be described as little else 
than bellowing in bad Latin. Neither of these books display, 
as far as I can judge, any striking ability. It is not to be 
imagined that a man of his vivid parts mils to perceive any 
advantage which may offer itself in that close grappling, 
sentence by sentence, with an adversary, which fills most of 
his controversial writings ; and in scornful irony he had no 
superior. His epistle to Erasmus, prefixed to the treatise De 
servo arbitrio, is bitterly insolent in terms as civil as he could 
use. But the clear and comprehensive line of argument, 
which enlightens the reader's understanding, and resolves his 
difficulties, is always wanting. An unbounded dogmatism, 
resting on an absolute confidence in the infallibility, practically 
speaking, of his own judgment, pervades his writings ; no in- 
dulgence is shown, no pause allowed, to the hesitating ; 
whatever stands in the way of his decisions, the fathers of 
the church, the schoolmen and philosophers, the canons and 
councils, are swept away in a current of impetuous declama- 
tion ; and as every thing contained in Scripture, according to 
Luther, is easy to be understood, 1 and can only be understood 

1 [This, however, Is 00I7 fbr those who ad qvamHbet ejus partem mteUlfavdam." 
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in his sense, every deviation from his doctrine incurs the 
anathema of perdition. Jerome, he says, far from being 
rightly canonized, must, but for some special grace, have been 
damned for his interpretation of St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans. 1 That the Zuinglians, as well as the whole Church 
of Rome and the Anabaptists, were shut out by their tenets 
from salvation, is more than insinuated in numerous passages 
of Luther's writings. Yet he had passed himself through 
several changes of opinion. In 1518, he rejected auricular 
confession; in 1520, it was both useful and necessary; not 
long afterwards, it was again laid aside. I have found it im- 
possible to reconcile, or to understand, his tenets concerning 
faith and works ; and can only perceive, that, if there be any 
reservation in favor of the latter, not merely sophistical, of 
which I am hardly well convinced, it consists in distinctions 
too subtle for the people to apprehend. These are not the 
oscillations of the balance in a calm understanding, conscious 
of the difficulty which so often attends the estimate of opposite 
presumptions, but alternate gusts of dogmatism, during which, 
for the time, he was as tenacious of his judgment as if it had 
been uniform. 

27. It is not impossible that some offence will be taken at 
this character of his works by those who have thought only 
of the man ; extraordinary as he doubtless was in himself, and 
far more so as the instrument of mighty changes on earth. 
Many of late years, especially in Germany, without holding 
a single one of Luther's more peculiar tenets, have thought it 
necessary to magnify his intellectual gifts. Frederic Schlegel 
is among these ; but in his panegyric there seems a little wish 
to insinuate that the reformer's powerful understanding had a 
taint of insanity. This has not unnaturally occurred to others, 
from the strange tales of diabolical visions Luther very seri- 
ously recounts, and from the inconsistencies as well as the 
extravagance of some passages. But the total absence of 
self-restraint, with the intoxicating effects of presumptuous- 
ness, is sufficient to account for aberrations, which men of 
regular minds construe into actual madness. Whether Luther 
were perfectly in earnest as to his personal interviews with 
the devil, may be doubtful : one of them he seems to repre- 
sent as internal. 

1 "Inl^mnpotiaiqtuunooelmn Hfero- aranimro oat aaoctam tarn 
Djmtif meruit; Untam abut at ipram wee."— Id. feL 478. 
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28. Very little of theological literature published between 
Theological 1^0 and 1550, except such as bore immediately on 
writingt. the great controversies of the age, has obtained suffi- 
Bwamus " cient reputation to come within our researches, which, 
upon this most extensive portion of ancient libraries, do not 
extend to disturb the slumbers of forgotten folios. The Para- 
phrase of Erasmus was the most distinguished work in Scrip- 
tural interpretation. Though not satisfactory to the violent 
of either party, it obtained the remarkable honor of being 
adopted in the infancy of our own Protestantism. Every 
parish church in England, by an order of council in 1547, 
was obliged to have a copy of this Paraphrase. It is probable, 
or rather obviously certain, that this order was not complied 
with. 1 

29. The Loci Communes of Melancthon have already been 

mentioned. The writings of Zwingle, collectively 
Mekach- published" in 1544, did not attain equal reputation : 
Bomiah with more of natural ability than erudition, he was 
writ6W * left behind in the general advance of learning. 
Calvin stands on higher ground. His Institutes are still in 
the hands of that numerous body who are usually denominated 
from him. The works of less conspicuous advocates of the 
Reformation which may fall within this earlier period of 
controversy will not detain us ; nor is it worth while to do 
more on this occasion than mention the names of a few once 
celebrated men in the communion of Rome, — Vives, Cajetan, 
Melchior, Cano, Soto, and Catharin. 8 The two latter were 
prominent in the Council of Trent: the first being of the 
Dominican party, or that of Thomas Aquinas, which was 
virtually that of Augustin; the second, a Scotist, and in 
some points deviating a little from what passed for the 
more orthodox tenets either in the Catholic or Protestant 
Churches. 8 

30. These elder champions of a long war, especially the 

Romish, are, with a very few exceptions, known only 
JJjJjjJJ' 6 " by their names and lives. These are they, and 
jgjriy many more there were down to the middle of the 
^*° seventeenth century, at whom, along the shelves of 
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an ancient library, we look, and pass by. They belong no 
more to man, but to the worm, the moth, and the spider. 
Their dark and ribbed backs, their yellow leaves, their 
thousand folio pages, do not more repel us than the unprofit- 
ableness of their substance. Their prolixity ; their barbarous 
style ; the perpetual recurrence, in many, of syllogistic forms ; 
the reliance, by way of proof, on authorities that have been 
abjured; the temporary and partial disputes, which can be 
neither interesting nor alwaya intelligible at present, — must 
soon put an end to the activity of the most industrious scho- 
lar. 1 Even the coryphaei of the Reformation are probably 
more quoted than read, more praised than appreciated ; their 
works, though not scarce, are voluminous and expensive ; and 
it may not be invidious to surmise that Luther and Melanchthon 
serve little other purpose, at least in England, than to give an 
occasional air of erudition to a theological paragraph, or to 
supply its margin with a reference that few readers will verify. 
It will be unnecessary to repeat this remark hereafter ; but it 
must be understood as applicable, with such few exceptions as 
will from time to time appear, throughout at least the re- 
mainder of the sixteenth century. 

31. No English treatise on a theological subject, published 
before the end of 1550, seems to deserve notice in Bmu0M 
the general literature of Europe, though some may 
be reckoned interesting in the history of our Reformation. 
The sermons of Latimer, however, published in 1548, are 
read for their honest zeal and lively delineation of manners. 
They are probably the best specimens of a style then pre- 
valent in the pulpit, and which is still not lost in Italy, 
nor among some of our own sectaries; a style that came 
at once home to the vulgar ; animated and effective, pictur- 
esque and intelligible, but too unsparing both of ludicrous 
associations and commonplace invective. The French have 
some preachers, earlier than Latimer, whose great fame was 
obtained in this manner, — Maillard and Menot. They belong 
to the reign of Louis XII. I am but slightly acquainted 
with the former, whose sermons, printed if not preached in 
Latin, with sometimes a sort of almost macaronic intermixture 
of French, appeared to me very much inferior to those of 
Latimer. Henry Stephens, in his Apologie pour Herodote, 
has culled many passages from these preachers, in proof of 

i Qchhorn. 
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the depravity of morals in the age before the Reformation. 
In the little I have read of Maillard, I did not find many 
ridiculous, though some injudicious passages ; but those who 
refer to the extracts of Niceron, both from him and Menot, 
will have as much gratification as consummate impropriety 
and bad taste can furnish. 1 

32. The vital spirit of the Reformation, as a great working 
Spirit of i* 1 t Qe P u bhc mind, will be inadequately discerned in 
thaBefor- the theological writings of this age. Two controver- 
n * sies overspread their pages, and almost efface more 
important and more obvious differences between the old and 
the new religions. Among the Lutherans, the tenet of justi- 
fication or salvation by faith alone, called, in the barbarous 
jargon of polemics, solifidianism, was always prominent: it 
was from that point their founder began ; it was there that, 
long afterwards, and when its original crudeness had been 
mellowed, Melanchthon himself thought the whole principle 
of the contest was grounded. 2 In the disputes again of 
the Lutherans with the Helvetic reformers, as well as in 
those of the latter school, including the Church of Eng- 
land, with that of Rome, the corporal or real presence 
(which are generally synonymous with the writers of that 
century) in the Lord's supper was the leading topic of debate. 
But in the former of these doctrines, after it had been purged 
from the Antinomian extravagances of Luther, there was 
found, if not absolutely a verbal, yet rather a subtle, and by 
no means practical, difference between themselves and the 
Church of Rome ; 8 while, in the Eucharistic controversy, many 
of the reformers bewildered themselves, and strove to perplex 
their antagonists, with incompatible and unintelligible propo- 
sitions, to which the mass of the people paid as little regard 
as they deserved. It was not for these trials of metaphysical 
acuteness that the ancient cathedrals shook in their inmost 
shrines ; and though it would be very erroneous to deny, that 
many not merely of the learned laity, but of the inferior 
ranks, were apt to tread in such thorny paths, we must look 
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to what came closer to the apprehension of plain men for 
their zeal in the cause of reformed religion, and for the 
success of that zeal. The abolition of saint-worship ; the 
destruction of images ; the sweeping-away of ceremonies, of 
absolutions, of fasts and penances ; the free circulation of the 
Scriptures ; the communion in prayer by the native tongue ; 
the introduction, if not of a good, yet of a more energetic 
and attractive style of preaching than had existed before; and, 
besides this, the eradication of monkery which they despised, 
the humiliation of ecclesiastical power which they hated, the 
immunity from exactions which they resented, — these are what 
the north of Europe deemed its gain by the public establish- 
ment of the Reformation, and to which the common name of 
Protestantism was given. But it is rather in the history than 
in the strictly theological literature of this period, that we are 
to seek for the character of that revolution in religious senti- 
ment, which ought to interest us from its own importance, and 
from its analogy to other changes in human opinion. 

33. It is often said, that the essential principle of Protest- 
antism, and that for which the struggle was made, jj^^^g 
was something different from all we have mentioned ; P***** 

a perpetual freedom from all authority in religious J ud * ment - 
belief, or what goes by the name of the right of private judg- 
ment But, to look more nearly at what occurred, this perma- 
nent independence was not much asserted, and still less acted 
upon. The Reformation was a change of masters ; a volun- 
tary one, no doubt, in those who had any choice ; and in this 
sense, an exercise, for the time, of their personal judgment 
But no one having gone over to the Confession of Augsburg, 
or that of Zurich, was deemed at liberty to modify those 
creeds at his pleasure. He might of course become an 
Anabaptist or an Arian ; but he was not the less a heretic in 
doing so, than if he had continued in the Church of Rome. 
By what light a Protestant was to steer, might be a problem 
which at that time, as ever since, it would perplex a theologian 
to decide ; but, in practice, the law of the land, which estab- 
lished one exclusive mode of faith, was the only safe, as, in 
ordinary circumstances, it was, upon the whole, the most eligi- 
ble guide. 

34. The adherents to the Church of Rome have never 
failed to cast two reproaches on those who left them: one, that 
the reform was brought about by intemperate and calumni- 
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ous abuse, by outrages of an excited populace, or by the 
PaadoM tyranny of princes ; the other, that, after stimulating 
|nrt ™- the most ignorant to reject the authority of their 
Reform*- church, it instantly withdrew this liberty of judgment, 
tion - and devoted all who presumed to swerve from the 

line drawn by law, to virulent obloquy, or sometimes to bonds 
and death. These reproaches, it may be a shame for us to 
own, " can be uttered, and cannot be refuted." But, without 
extenuating what is morally wrong, it is permitted to observe, 
that the Protestant religion could, in our human view of con- 
sequences, have been established by no other means. Those 
who act by calm reason are always so few in number, and 
often so undetenninate in purpose, that, without the aid of 
passion and folly, no great revolution can be brought about. 
A persuasion of some entire falsehood, in which every circum- 
stance converges to the same effect on the mind ; an exagge- 
rated belief of good or evil disposition in others ; a universal 
inference peremptorily derived from some particular case, — 
these are what sway mankind, not the simple truth with all 
its limits and explanations, the fair partition of praise and 
blame, or the measured assent to probability that excludes 
not hesitation. That condition of the heart and understanding 
which renders men cautious in their judgment, and scrupulous 
in their dealings, unfits them for revolutionary seasons. But 
of this temper there is never much in the public The peo- 
ple love to be told that they can judge; but they are conscious 
that they can act Whether a saint in sculpture ought to 
stand in the niches of their cathedrals, it was equally tedious 
and difficult to inquire : that he could be defaced, was certain ; 
and this was achieved. It is easy to censure this as precipi- 
tancy ; but it was not a mere act of the moment : it was, and 
much more was of the same kind, the share that fell naturally 
to the multitude in a work which they were called to fulfil, 
and for which they sometimes encountered no slight dan- 
ger. 

35. But if it were necessary, in the outset of the Reforma- 
tion, to make use of that democratic spirit of destruc- 
ment of tion by which the populace answered to the bidding 
[*■■ of Carlo3tadt or of Knox ; if the artisans of Germany 
and Switzerland were to be made arbiters of contro- 
versy, it was not desirable that this reign of religious anarchy 
should be more than temporary. Protestantism, whatever, 
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from the generality of the word, it may since be considered, 
was a positive creed ; more distinctly so in the Lutheran than 
in the Helvetic churches ; but in each, after no great length 
of time, assuming a determinate and dogmatic character. 
Luther himself, as has been already observed, built up before 
he pulled down ; but the Confession of Augsburg was the first 
great step made in giving the discipline and subordination of 
regular government to the rebels against the ancient religion. 
In this, however, it was taken for granted, that their own 
differences of theological opinion were neither numerous nor 
inevitable : a common symbol of faith, from which no man 
could dissent without criminal neglect of the truth or blindness 
to it, seemed always possible, though never attained ; the pre- 
tensions of Catholic infallibility were replaced by a not less 
uncompromising and intolerant dogmatism, availing itself 
like the other, of the secular power, and arrogating to it- 
self, like the other, the assistance of the Spirit of God. The 
mischiefs that have flowed from this early abandonment of the 
right of free inquiry are as evident as its inconsistency with 
the principles upon which the reformers had acted for them- 
selves : yet, without the Confession of Augsburg and similar 
creeds, it may be doubtful whether the Protestant churches 
would have possessed a sufficient unity to withstand their 
steady, veteran adversaries, either in the war of words, or in 
those more substantial conflicts Uf which they were exposed 
for the first century after the Reformation. The schism of 
the Lutheran and Helvetic Protestants did injury enough to 
their cause : a more multitudinous brood of sectaries would, 
in the temper of those times, have been such a disgrace as it 
could not have overcome. It is still very doubtful whether 
the close phalanx of Rome can be opposed, in ages of strong 
religious zeal, by any thing except established or at least con- 
federate churches. 

36. We may conclude this section with mentioning the 
principal editions or translations of Scripture pub- Edition* of 
lished between 1520 and 1550. The Complutensian Scripture. 
edition of the New Testament, suspended since the year 1514, 
when the printing was finished, became public in 1522. The 
Polyglott of the Old Testament, as has been before mentioned, 
had appeared in 1517. An edition of the Greek Testament 
was published at Strasburg by Cephalseus in 1524, and of 
the Septuagint in 1526. The New Testament appeared at 
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Haguenau in 1521, and from the press of Colimeus at Paris 
in 1534; another at Venice in 1538. But these, which have 
become very scarce, were eclipsed in reputation by the labors 
of Robert Stephens, who printed three editions in 1546, 1549, 
and 1550 ; the two former of a small size, the last in folio. 
In tliis he consulted more manuscripts than any earlier editor 
had possessed ; and his margin is a register of their various 
readings. It is therefore, though far from the most perfect, 
yet the first endeavor to establish the text on critical princi- 
ples. 

37. The translation of the Old and New Testament by 

^ i-_ Luther is more renowned for the purity of its Ger- 

ttons of man idiom than for its adherence to the original text 
Script™ gj mon ij^ charged \& m w j t h ignorance of Hebrew ; 
and when we consider how late he came to the study of either 
that or the Greek language, and the multiplicity of his em- 
ployments, it may be believed that his knowledge of them 
was far from extensive. 1 From this translation, however, 
and from the Latin Vulgate, the English one of Tyndale and 
Coverdale, published in 1535 or 1536, is avowedly 
taken.* Tyndale had printed his version of the 
New Testament in 1526. That of 1537, commonly called 
Matthews's Bible, from the name of the printer, though in 
substance the same as Tyndale's, was superintended by 
Rogers, the first martyr in the persecution of Mary, who 
appears to have had some skill in the original languages. 
The Bible of 1539, more usually called Cranmer's Bible, was 
certainly revised by comparison with the original It is, how- 
ever, questionable whether there was either sufficient leisure, 
or adequate knowledge of the Hebrew and Greek languages, 

* Simon, Hist. Critique V. T., p. 482; fher he wore acquainted or not with He- 
Andres, xix. 169. Bichhorn, bowerer, brew. 

■ays that Luther'* translation must aston- [Tyndale's translation of the Greek Tee- 
Mi any impartial judge, who reflect* on tament, so far as it is made from the Latin 
the lamentable deficiency of subsidiary at all. is from that of Erasmus, not from 
means in that age. 111. 817. The Luther- the Vulgate. But it is said that he fre- 
ans have always highly admired this work quently adheres to the original where 
on account of its pure Germanism : it has Erasmus departs from it ; so that he must 
been almost as ill spoken of among Calrin- be reckoned sufficiently acquainted with 
ttts as by the Catholics themselves. St. Greek. See Historical Accounts of English 
Aldegonde says it is farther from the Versions of the Scriptures, prefixed to the 
Hebrew than any one he knows ; " ex qua English Hexapla, printed in 1841. 
manarit nostra, ex ritiosa GermanicSL fac- CoTerdale had other Teraions to assist 
ta riUodor Belgteo-Teutonica." — Gerdes, him besides that of Luther, and the Vul- 
Hl. 60. gate. But his own was executed with a 

' Tyndale's translation of the Penta- rapidity absolutely incompatible with de- 

teueh had been published in 1580. It has liberate consideration, even If his learning 

been much controverted of late yean whs- had been greater than it was.— 1847.] . 
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in the reign of Henry VlU., to consummate so arduous a 
task as the thorough censure of the Vulgate text 

38. Brucioli, of Venice, published a translation of the 
Scriptures into Italian, which he professes to have InItalT 
formed upon the original text 1 It was retouched *£ dLow 
by Marmocchini, and printed as his own in 1538. "" 
Zaccarias, a Florentine monk, gave another version in 1542, 
taken chiefly from his two predecessors. The earlier transla- 
tion of Malerbi passed through twelve editions in this cen- 
tury. 2 The Spanish New Testament, by Francis de Enzina, 
was printed at Antwerp in 1543 ; as the Pentateuch, in the 
same language, was by some Jews at Constantinople in 1547. 8 
Olaus Petri, the chief ecclesiastical adviser of Gustavus Vasa, 
translated the Scriptures into Swedish, and Palladius into 
Danish, before the middle of the century. But in no lan- 
guage were so many editions of Scripture published as in that 
of Flanders or Holland ; the dialects being still more slightly 
different, I believe, at that time than they are now. The old 
translation from the Vulgate, first printed at Delft in 1497, 
appeared several times before the Reformation from the 
presses of Antwerp and Amsterdam. A Flemish version of 
the New Testament from that of Luther came out at Antwerp 
in 1522, the very year of its publication at Wittenberg; and 
twelve times more in the next five years. It appears from 
the catalogue of Panzer that the entire Bible was printed in 
the Flemish or Dutch language, within the first thirty-six 
years of the sixteenth century, in fifteen editions; one of 
which was at Louvain, one at Amsterdam, and the rest at 
Antwerp. Thirty-four editions of the New Testament alone 
in that language appeared within the same period; twenty- 
four of them at Antwerp. 4 Most of these were taken from 
Luther, but some from the Vulgate. There can be no sort of 

1 The truth of this assertion Is dented Iatlons of Scripture that -were made in 

by Andres, six. 188. Spain daring the middle ages: one of 

* M'Crlev Reformation in Italy, p. 48. them, perhaps, by order of Alfonso X. 

* This translation, which could hare Andres, xlx. 151. But in the sixteenth 
been of little use, was printed in Hebrew century, ©Ten before the alarm about the 
characters, with the original, and with a progress of heresy began in Spain, a stop 
version in modern Greek, but in the same was put to their promulgation, partly 
characters. It was reprinted In 1668 by through the suspicions entertained of the 



some Italian Jews, in the ordinary letter. half-converted Jews. Id. 188. The trans- 
it Si 
itiqul 

be of the twelfth century : it was made nearly suppressed. Id. ibid. M'Crte's Hist. 



tttnary letter. 

This Spanish translation is of considerable lation of Ensina, a suspected Protestant, 
antiquity, appearing by the language to was, of course, not well received, and was 



for the use of the Spanish Jews, and pre- of the Reformation in Spain, 
served privately in their synagogues and ' ~ . — 

schools. This Is one out of several trans- 



served privately in their synagogues and « Panser, Annates Typographic!, Index 
_.._--._ .»_._ . " of several tn _ 
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comparison between the number of these editions, and conse- 
quently the eagerness of the people of the Low Countries for 
Biblical knowledge, considering the limited extent of their 
language, and any thing that could be found in the Protestant 
states of the empire. 

39. Notwithstanding the authority given to the Vulgate by 
utin inn*- the Church of Rome, it has never been forbidden 
tattoos. either to criticise the text of that version, or to pub- 
lish a new one. Sanctes Pagninus, an oriental scholar of 
some reputation, published a translation of the Old and New 
Testament at Lyons in 1528. This has been reckoned too 
literal, and consequently obscure and full of solecisms. That 
of Sebastian Munster, a more eminent Hebraist, printed at 
Basle in 1534, though not free from oriental idioms, which 
indeed very few translations have been, or perhaps rightly 
can be, and influenced, according to some, by the false inter- 
pretations of the rabbins, is more intelligible. Two of the 
most learned and candid Romanists, Huet and Simon, give it 
a decided preference over the version of Pagninus. Another 
translation by Leo Juda and Bibliander, at Zurich in 1543, 
though more elegant than that of Munster, deviates too much 
from the literal sense. This was reprinted at Paris in 1545 
by Robert Stephens, with notes attributed to Vatable. 1 

40. The earliest Protestant translation in French is that by 
French Olivetan at Neufchatel in 1535. It has been said, 
tmn8Ufc,oni * that Calvin had some share in this edition, which, 
however, is of little value, except from its scarcity, if it be 
true that the text of the version from the Vulgate by Faber 
Stapulensis has been merely retouched. Faber had printed 
this, in successive portions, some time before, — at first in 
France; but the Parliament of Paris, in 1525, having pro- 
hibited his translation, he was compelled to have recourse to 
the press of Antwerp. This edition of Faber appeared seve- 
ral times during the present period. The French Bible of 
Louvain, which is that of Faber, revised by the command 
of Charles V., appeared as a new translation in 1550. s 

* Simon, Hist. Crit. da V. T. ; Biogr. » Simon, Hbt. Grit, da V. T. ; Bk» 
UniT. : Bfchhora, t. 565, el post; Andrts, UniT. ; Efchhorn, t 665,* post; Andrta 
lis. 165. six. 165. 
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CHAPTER VJX 

HISTORY OP SPECULATIVE, MORAL, AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, AND 
OP JURISPRUDENCE, IN EUROPE, PROM 1620 TO 1650. 



Sect. L 1520-1550. 

Speoul&tto Philosophy. 

1. Under this head we shall comprehend not only what 
passes by the loose, yet not unintelligible appellation, 
metaphysics, but those theories upon the nature of taSuded 
things, which, resting chiefly upon assumed dogmas, Jgjj^, 
could not justly be reduced to the division of physi- 
cal science. The distinction may sometimes be open to cavil ; 
but every man of a reflecting mind will acknowledge the im- 
possibility of a rigorous classification of books. The science 
of logic, not only for the sake of avoiding too many partitions, 
but on account of its peculiar connection, in this period of 
literature, with speculative philosophy, will be comprised in 
the same department. 

2. It might be supposed, that the old scholastic philosophy, 
the barbarous and unprofitable disputations which 
occupied the universities of Europe for some hun- featof 
dred years, would not have endured much longer "y{ >tast t 
against the contempt of a more enlightened genera- P °"° P 7 * 
tion. Wit and reason, learning and religion, combined their 
forces to overthrow the idols of the schools. They had no 
advocates able enough to say much in their favor ; but estab- 
lished possession, and that inert force which ancient prejudices 
retain, even in a revolutionary age, especially when united 
with civil and ecclesiastical authority, rendered the victory of 
good sense and real philosophy very slow. 

8. The defenders of scholastic disputation availed them- 
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selves of the commonplace plea, that its abuses furnished no 
ititmu- conclusion against its use. The barbarousness oT 
SjJPjlj f* 7 * te terminology might be in some measure discarded ; 
ritfesand the questions which had excited ridicule might be 
^^b^* 11 - abandoned to their fate : but it was still contended, 
that too much of theology was involved in the schemes of 
school philosophy erected by the great doctors of the church 
to be sacrificed for heathen or heretical innovations. The 
universities adhered to their established exercises; and though 
these, except in Spain, grew less active, and provoked less 
emulation, they at least prevented the introduction of any 
more liberal course of study. But the chief supporters of 
scholastic philosophy, which became, in reality or in show, 
more nearly allied to the genuine authority of Aristotle than 
it could have been while his writings were unknown or ill- 
translated, were found, after the revival of letters, among the 
Dominican or Franciscan orders, to whom the Jesuits, inferior 
to none in acuteness, lent, in process of time, their own very 
powerful aid. 1 Spain was, above all countries, and that for a 
very long time, the asylum of the schoolmen ; and this seems 
to have been one among many causes which have excluded, 
as we may say, the writers of that kingdom, with but few 
exceptions, from the catholic communion of European litera- 
ture. 

4. These men, or many of them, at least towards the mid- 
Commen- die of the century, were acquainted with the writings 
*^»» on of Aristotle. But, commenting upon the Greek text, 

to they divided it into the smallest fragments, gave each 
a syllogistic form, and converted every proposition into a 
complex series of reasonings, till they ended, says Buhle, in 
an endless and insupportable verbosity. " In my own labors 
upon Aristotle," he proceeds, " I have sometimes had recourse, 
in a difficult passage, to these scholastic commentators, but 
never gained any thing else by my trouble than an unpleasant 
confusion of ideas ; the little there is of value being scattered 
and buried in a chaos of endless words." ' 

5. The scholastic method had the reformers both of religion 
Attack or an ^ literature against it One of the most strenuous 
vijrotoa of the latter was Ludovicus Vives, in his great work, 
,oho,a,tk *- De cormptis artibus et tradendis diaciplinis. Though 

» Bracker, It. 117, it post. Buhl* hM drawn copkraaly from bis pw da c —w r , tt. 44ft 
* II. 417. 
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the main object of this is the restoration of what were called 
the studies of humanity (humaniores Uteres), which were ever 
found incompatible with the old metaphysics, he does not fail 
to lash the schoolmen directly in parts of this long treatise, so 
that no one, according to Brucker, has seen better their weak 
points, or struck them with more effect. Vives was a native 
of Valencia, and at one time preceptor to the Princess Mary 
in England. 1 

6. In the report of the visitation of Oxford, ordered by 
Henry VIH. in 1535, contempt for the scholastic ^n^pt 
philosophy is displayed in the triumphant tone of of them in 
conquerors. Henry himself had been an admirer *** 

of Thomas Aquinas. But the recent breach with the see of 
Borne made it almost necessary to declare against the school- 
men, its steadiest adherents ; and the lovers of ancient learn- 
ing, as well as the favorers of the Reformation, were gaining 
ground in the English government. 8 

7. But, while the subtle though unprofitable ingenuity of 
the Thomi8ts and Scotists was giving way, the an- Venerar 
cient philosophy, of which that of the scholastic tionfor 
doctors was a corruption, restored in its genuine Ax * Bto to*- 
lineaments, kept possession of the field with almost redoubled 
honor. What the doctors of the middle ages had been in 
theology, that was Aristotle in all physical and speculative 
science; and the church admitted him into an alliance of 
dependency for her own service. The Platonic philosophy, 
to which the patronage of the Medici and the writings of 
Ficinus had given countenance in the last century, was much 
fallen, nor had, at this particular time, any known supporters 
in Europe. Those who turned their minds to physical know- 
ledge, while they found little to their purpose in Plato, were 
furnished by the rival school with many confident theories 
and some useful truth. Nor was Aristotle without adherents 
among the conspicuous cultivators of polite literature, who 

* Brucker. It. 87. Melnen (Vergleieh. of ethics ; the last, of the civil law. Thus, 

der Sitten, ii. 790-755) has several extracts on every side, except theology, which he 

from Vires an to the scholasticism of the certainly did not mean to represent as 

beginning of this century. He was placed standing in no need of correction, he 

by some of his contemporaries in a trium- wages war against the universities and 

rirate with Erasmus and Budaau*. [This their system. — 1842.1 

treatise of Vires is in seven books. The ' Wood's Hist, of University of Oxford, 

first is general ; the second treats of the The passage wherein Antony Wood de- 

oorrupt teaching of grammar ; the third, plores the " setting Dans in Bocardo " 

of logic ; tlie fourth, of rhetoric ; the fifth, has been often quoted by those who make 

of medicine and mathematics ; the sUth, merry with the lamentations of ignorance. 

VOL. I. 25 
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willingly paid that deference to a sage of Greece, which they 
blushed to show for a barbarian dialectician of the thirteenth 
century. To them, at least, he was indebted for appearing in 
a purer text, and in more accurate versions; nor was the 
criticism of the sixteenth century more employed on any other 
writer. By the help of philology, as her bounden handmaid, 
philosophy trimmed afresh her lamp. The true peripatetic 
system, according to so competent a judge as Buhle, was first 
made known to the rest of Europe in the sixteenth century ; 
and the new disciples of Aristotle, endeavoring to possess 
themselves of the spirit as well as literal sense of his posi- 
tions, prepared the way for a more advanced generation to 
poise their weight in the scale of reason. 1 

8. The name of Aristotle was sovereign in the continental 
universities ; and the union between his philosophy, 
or what bore that title, and the church, appeared so 
long established, that they must stand or fall toge- 

' ther. Luther accordingly, in the commencement of 
the Reformation, inveighed against the Aristotelian logic and 
metaphysics, or rather against those sciences themselves ; nor 
was Melanchthon at that time much behind him. But time 
ripened in this, as it did in theology, the disciple's excellent 
understanding ; and he even obtained influence enough over 
the master to make him retract some of that invective against 
philosophy, which at first threatened to bear down all human 
reason. Melanchthon became a strenuous advocate of Aris- 
totle, in opposition to all other ancient philosophy. He 
introduced into the university of Wittenberg, to which all 
Protestant Germany looked up, a scheme of dialectics and 
physics, founded upon the peripatetic school, but improved, as 
Buhle tells us, by his own acuteness and knowledge. Thus, 
in his books, logic is taught with a constant reference to 
rhetoric ; and the physical science of antiquity is enlarged by 
all that had been added in astronomy and physiology. It 
need hardly be said, that the authority of Scripture was 
always resorted to as controlling a philosophy which had 
been considered unfavorable to natural religion.' 

9. I will not contend, after a very cursory inspection of 
ms own this latter work of Melanchthon, against the elabo- 
SkST" rate panegyric of Buhle ; but I cannot think the 
irma»m Initia Doctrinal Physic® much calculated to ad- 

» Buhle, U. 462. » Buhte, 1L 43T. 
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vance the physical sciences. He insists very fully on the 
influence of the stars in producing events which we call 
fortuitous, and even in moulding the human character, — a 
prejudice under which this eminent man is well known to 
have labored. Melanchthon argues, sometimes from the dog- 
mas of Aristotle, sometimes from a literal interpretation of 
Scripture, so as to arrive at strange conclusions. Another 
treatise, entitled De anima, which I have not seen, is extolled 
by Buhle as comprehending, not only the psychology, but the 
physiology also, of man ; and as having rendered great service 
in the age for which it was written. This, universality of 
talents, and we have not yet adverted to the ethics and dia- 
lectics of Melanchthon, enhanced his high reputation ; nor is 
it surprising that the influence of so great a name should have 
secured the preponderance of the Aristotelian philosophy in 
the Protestant schools of Germany for more than a cen- 
tury. 

10. The treatise of the most celebrated Aristotelian of his 
age, Pomponatius, on the immortality of the soul, AAtot*- 
has been already mentioned. In 1525, he published ifeotor 
two books; one on incantations, the other on fate ItolJ ' 
and free-will. They are extremely scarce, but, according to 
the analysis of Brucker, indicate a scheme of philosophy by 
no means friendly to religion. 1 I do not find any other of the 
Aristotelian school, who rails within the present thirty years, 
of sufficient celebrity to deserve mention in this place. But 
the Italian Aristotelians were divided into two classes, — 
one, to which Pomponatius belonged, following the interpreta- 
tion of the ancient Greek scholiasts, especially Alexander of 
Aphrodisea; the other, that of the famous Spanish philoso- 
pher of the twelfth century, Averroes, who may rather be 
considered an heresiarch in the peripatetic church than a 
genuine disciple of its founder. The leading tenet of Aver- 
roism was the numerical unity of the soul of mankind, not- 
withstanding its partition among millions of living individuals. 3 
This proposition, which it may seem difficult to comprehend, 
and which Buhle deems a misapprehension of a passage in 
Aristotle, natural enough to one who read him in a bad 
Arabic version, is so far worthy of notice, that it contains the 
germ of an atheistical philosophy, which spread far, as we 

* Brockcr, It. 16ft. which I omitted to refer on » teatrsMB* 

» 8m Bejfe, "Arams," note B, to tfcm of the mbjeot, p. 9QL 
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shall hereafter sec, in the latter part of this century, and in 
the seventeenth. 

11. Meantime, the most formidable opposition to the autho- 
UniTerdty rity of Aristotle sprang up in the very centre of his 
of Paris, dominions, — a conspiracy against the sovereign in 
his court itself. For, as no university had been equal in re* 
nown for scholastic acuteness to that of Paris, there was none 
so tenacious of its ancient discipline. The very study of 
Greek and Hebrew was a dangerous innovation in the eyes 
of its rulers, which they sought to restrain by the intervention 
of the civil magistrate. Yet here, in their own schools, the 
ancient routine of dialectics was suddenly disturbed by an 
audacious hand. 

12. Peter Ramus (Ramee), a man of great natural acute- 
New logic ness, an intrepid though too arrogant a spirit, and a 
of Ramus. g j ncere lover of truth, having acquired a considerable 
knowledge of languages as well as philosophy in the univer- 
sity, where he originally filled, it is said, a menial office in 
one of the colleges, began publicly to attack the Aristotelian 
method of logic, by endeavoring to substitute a new system of 
his own. He had been led to ask himself, he tells us, after 
three years passed in the study of logic, whether it had ren- 
dered him more conversant with facts, more fluent in speech, 
more quick in poetry, wiser, in short, any way than it had 
found him; and, being compelled to answer all this in the 
negative, he was put on considering whether the mult were in 
himself or in his course of study. Before he could be quite 
satisfied as to this question, he fell accidentally upon reading 
some dialogues of Plato, in which, to his infinite satisfaction, 
he found a species of logic very unlike the Aristotelian, and 
far more apt, as it appeared, to the confirmation of truth. 
From the writings of Plato, and from his own ingenious mind, 
Ramus framed a scheme of dialectics, which immediately 
shook the citadel of the Stagirite ; and, though in itself it did 
not replace the old philosophy, contributed very powerfully to 
its ultimate decline. The Institutiones Dialectics of Ramus 
were published in 1543. 

13. In the first instance, however, he met with the strenu- 
it meets 0U8 opposition which awaits such innovators. The 
with unfidr university laid their complaint before the Parliament 

of Paris : the king took it out of the hands of the 
Parliament, and a singular trial was awarded as to the merits 
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of the rival systems of logic ; two judges being nominated by 
Goveanus, the prominent accuser of Ramus, two by him- 
self, and a fifth by the king. Francis, it seems, though favor- 
able to the classical scholars, whose wishes might generally 
go against the established dialectics, yet, perhaps from con- 
necting this innovation with those in religion, took the side of 
the university; and after a regular hearing, though, as is 
alleged, a very partial one, the majority of the judges pro- 
nouncing an unfavorable decision, Ramus was prohibited from 
teaching, and his book was suppressed. This prohibition, 
however, was taken off a few years afterwards, and his popu- 
larity as a lecturer in rhetoric gave umbrage to the university. 
It was not till some time afterwards that his system spread 
over part of the Continent. 1 

14. Ramus has been once mentioned by Lord Bacon, cer- 
tainly no bigot to Aristotle, with much contempt, and another 
time with limited praise. 2 It is, however, generally admitted 
by critical historians of philosophy, that he conferred material 
obligations on science by decrying the barbarous itB merits 
logic of the schoolmen. What are the merits of his *n<i eha- 
own method is a different question. It seems evi- ractar# 
dently to have been more popular and convenient than that in 
use. He treated logic as merely the art of arguing to others, 
ars disserendi ; and, not unnaturally from this definition, com- 
prehended in it much that the ancients had placed in the 
province of rhetoric, — the invention and disposition of proofs 
in discourse. 

15. "If we compare/ 9 says Buhle, "the logic of Ramus 
with that which was previously in use, it is impossi- Buhle'* ao- 
bie not to recognize its superiority. If we judge of it cmmt of **■ 
by comparison with the extent of the science itself, and the 
degree of perfection it has attained in the hands of modern 

1 Launoy, De varia Aristot. fortuna in much almost In three days as If it had 
Acad. Paris. The sixth stage of Aristotle's dwelt threescore years with them," &o. 
fortune, Launoy reckons to be the Uamean Again: "Because the curiosity of man's 
controversy, and the victory of the Greek wit doth many times with peril wade far- 
philosopher. He quotes a passage from ther in the search of things than weiecon- 
Omer Talon, which shows that the trial venksnt, the same is thereby restrained in- 
wa« conducted with much unfairness and to such generalities as, everywhere offering 
violence, p. 112. See also Brucker, v. themselves, are apparent unto men of the 
648-683, for a copious account of Ramus ; weakest conceit that need be ; so as, fol- 
and Buhle, ii. 57W-0O2 ; also Bayle. lowing the rules and precepts thereof, we 

1 Hooker also says with severe irony : may find it to be an art, which teacheth 

" In the poverty of that other new-devised the way of speedy discourse, and restraln- 

aid, two things there are, notwithstanding, eth the mind of man, that it may not was 

singular. Of marvellous quick despatch overwise." — Eccles. Pol., i. JG. 
it Is, and doth show them that have it as 
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writers, we shall find but an imperfect and faulty attempt.'' 
Ramus neglected, he proceeds to say, the relation of the 
reason to other faculties of the mind, the sources of error, and 
the best means of obviating them, the precautions necessary 
in forming and examining our judgments. His rules display 
the pedantry of system as much as those of the Aristote- 
lians. 1 

16. As the logic of Ramus appears to be of no more direct 
utility than that of Aristotle in assisting us to determine the 
absolute truth of propositions, and consequently could not 
satisfy Lord Bacon ; so perhaps it does not interfere with the 
proper use of syllogisms, which indeed, on a less extended 
scale than in Aristotle, form part of the Ramean dialectics. 
Like all those who assailed the authority of Aristotle, he kept 
no bounds in depreciating his works ; aware, no doubt, that 
the public, and especially younger students, will pass more 
readily from admiration to contempt, than to a qualified esti- 
mation, of any famous man. 

17. While Ramus was assaulting the stronghold of Aristo- 
p^acd^ telian despotism, the syllogistic method of argumen- 
tation, another province of that extensive empire, its 

physical theory, was invaded by a still more audacious, and, 
we must add, a much more unworthy innovator, Theophrastus 
Paracelsus. Though few of this extraordinary person's writ- 
ings were published before the middle of the century, yet, as 
he died in 1541, and his disciples began very early to promul- 
gate his theories, we may introduce his name more appropri- 
ately in this than in any later period. The system, if so it 
may be called, of Paracelsus had a primary regard to medi- 
cine, which he practised with the boldness of a wandering 
empiric It was not unusual in Germany to carry on this pro- 
fession ; and Paracelsus employed his youth in casting nativi- 
ties, practising chiromancy, and exhibiting chemical tricks. 
He knew very little Latin, and his writings are as unintelligi- 
ble from their style as their substance. Yet he was not with- 
out aciiteness in his own profession; and his knowledge of 
pharmaceutic chemistry was far beyond that of his age. Upon 
this real advantage he founded those extravagant theories 
which attracted many ardent minds in the sixteenth century, 
and were afterwards woven into new schemes of fanciful 
philosophy. His own models were the oriental reveries of the 

iBuMe, 11.686,686. 
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Cabala, and the theosophy of the mystics. He seized hold 
of a notion which easily seduces the imagination of those who 
do not ask for rational proof, — that there is a constant ana- 
logy between the macrocosm, as they called it, of external 
nature, and the microcosm of man. This harmony and paral- 
lelism of all things, he maintains, can only be made known to 
us by divine revelation ; and hence all heathen philosophy has 
been erroneous. The key to the knowledge of nature is in 
the Scriptures only, studied by means of the Spirit of God 
communicating an interior light to the contemplative soul. So 
great an obscurity reigns over the writings of Paracelsus, 
which, in Latin at least, are not originally his own, for he had 
but a scanty acquaintance with that language, that it is diffi- 
cult to pronounce upon his opinions, especially as he affects to 
use words in senses imposed by himself: the development of 
his physical system consisted in an accumulation of chemical 
theorems, none of which are conformable to sound philoso- 
phy. 1 

18. A mixture of fanaticism and imposture is very palpable 
in Paracelsus, as in what he calls his Cabalistic art, ms lmpos- 
which produces by imagination and natural faith, tuPBi - 
per fidem naturalem ingenitam, all magical operations, and 
counterfeits by these means whatever we see in the external 
world. Man has a sidereal as well as material body, an astral 
element, which all do not partake in equal degrees ; and there- 
fore the power of magic, which is in fact the power of astral 
properties, or of producing those effects which the stars natu- 
rally produce, is not equally attainable by all. This astral 
element of the body survives, for a time, after death, and ex- 
plains the apparition of dead persons ; but in this state it is 
subject to those who possess the art of magic, which is then 
called necromancy. 

19. Paracelsus maintained the animation of every thing : all 
minerals both feed and render their food. And, be- And extra- 
sides this life of every part of nature, it is peopled T> «» noes - 
with spiritual beings, inhabitants of the four elements, subject 
to disease and death like man. These are the silvains 
(sylphs), undines, or nymphs, gnomes, and salamanders. It is 
thus observable that he first gave these names, which rendered 

1 Brucker, It. 646-684, baa copiously Gesehichte der Armey kunste, which I on 

descanted on the theosophy of Paracelsus : in the French translation. Buhle if T«ry 

and a still more enlarged account of it will brief in this Instance, though he has a fa* 

be found in the third volume of Sprengel's neral partiality to mystical rhapsodies. 
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afterwards the Rosicracian fables so celebrated. These live 
with man, and sometimes, except the salamanders, bear chil- 
dren to him ; they know future events, and reveal them to us ; 
they are also guardians of hidden treasures, which may be 
obtained by their means. 1 I may perhaps have said too much 
about paradoxes so absurd and mendacious : but literature is a 
garden of weeds as well as flowers ; and Paracelsus forms a 
link in the history of opinion, which should not be overlooked. 

20. The sixteenth century was fertile in men, like Paracel- 
comeiiiu sus, full of arrogant pretensions, and eager to substi- 
Agripl *- tute their own dogmatism for that they endeavored to 
overthrow. They are, compared with Aristotle, like the 
ephemeral demagogues who start up to a power they abuse as 
well as usurp on the overthrow of some ancient tyranny. One 
of these was Cornelius Agrippa, chiefly remembered by the 
legends of his magical skill. Agrippa had drunk deep at the 
turbid streams of cabalistic philosophy, which had already 
intoxicated two men of far greater merit, and born for greater 
purposes, Picus of Mirandola and Reuchlin. The treatise of 
Agrippa on occult philosophy is a rhapsody of wild theory and 
Juggling falsehood. It links, however, the theosophy of Para- 
celsus and the later sect of Behmenists with an oriental lore, 
venerable in some measure for its antiquity, and full of those 
aspirations of the soul to break her limits, and withdraw her- 
self from the dominion of sense, which soothed, in old time, 
the reflecting hours of many a solitary sage on the Granges 
and the Oxus. The Jewish doctors had borrowed much from 
this Eastern source, and especially the leading principle of 
their Cabala, — the emanation of all finite being from the in- 
finite. But this philosophy was, in all its successive stages, 
mingled with arbitrary, if not absurd, notions as to angelic 
and demoniacal intelligences, till it reached a climax in the 
sixteenth century. 

21. Agrippa, evidently the precursor of Paracelsus, builds 
Higp^. his pretended philosophy on the four elements, by 
t«wkd whose varying forces the phenomena of the world 

philosophy. i • /i •» * i i • t 

are chiefly produced ; yet not altogether, since there 
are occult forces of greater efficacy than the elementary, and 
which are derived from the soul of the world, and from the 
influence of the stars. The mundane spirit actuates every 
being, but in different degrees, and gives life and form to each ; 

* Spnogtl, UL 3D6. 
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form being derived from the ideas which the Deity has em- 
powered his intelligent ministers, as it were by the use of his 
seal, to impress. A scale of being, that fundamental theorem 
of the emanative philosophy, connects the higher and lower 
orders of things : and hence arises the power of magic ; for 
all things have, by their concatenation, a sympathy with those 
above and below them, as sound is propagated along a string. 
But besides these natural relations, which the occult philoso- 
phy brings to light, it teaches us also how to propitiate and 
influence the intelligences, mundane, angelic, or demoniacal, 
which people the universe. This is best done by fumigations, 
with ingredients corresponding to their respective properties. 
They may even thus be subdued, and rendered subject to man. 
The demons are clothed with a material body, and attached to 
the different elements ; they always speak Hebrew, as the oldest 
tongue. 1 It would be trifling to give one moment's considera- 
tion to this gibberish, were it not evidently connected with 
superstitious absurdities, that enchained the mind of Europe 
for some generations. We see the credence in witchcraft and 
spectral appearances, in astrology and magical charms, in 
demoniacal possessions, — those fruitful springs of infatuation, 
wretchedness, and crime, — sustained by an impudent parade of 
metaphysical philosophy. The system of Agrippa is the mere 
creed of magical imposture, on which Paracelsus, and still 
more Jacob Behmen, grafted a sort of religious mysticism. 
But, in their general influence, these theories were still more 
pernicious than the technical pedantry of the schools. A 
Venetian monk, Francis Georgius, published a scheme of 
blended Cabalistic and Platonic or Neo-Platonic philosophy 
in 1525 ; but having no collateral pretensions to fame, like 
some other worshippers of the same phantom, he can only be 
found in the historians of obsolete paradoxes.* 

22. Agrippa has left, among other forgotten productions, a 
treatise on the uncertainty of the sciences, which mtscepti. 
served in some measure to promote a sceptical school *•* **<***—. 
of philosophy ; no very unnatural result of such theories as he 
had proposed. It is directed against the imperfections suffi- 
ciently obvious in most departments of science, but contains 
nothing which has not been said more ably since that time. 
It is remarkable that he contradicts much that he had advanced 

s Bracker, ir. 410; Spwnge], 111. 296: Buhle, fi. 368. 
» Brudur, It. 874-386 ; Buhto, tt. 86T. 
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in favor of the occult philosophy, and of the art of Raymond 
Lully. 1 

23. A man far superior to both Agrippa and Paracelsus 
( ^ dan was Jerome Cardan : his genius was quick, versatile, 
fertile, and almost profound ; yet no man can read 
the strange book on his own life, wherein he describes, or pre- 
tends to describe, his extraordinary character, without suspect- 
ing a portion of insanity, — a suspicion which the hypothesis 
of wilful falsehood would, considering what the book contains, 
rather augment than diminish. Cardan's writings are ex- 
tremely voluminous: the chief that relate to general philo- 
sophy are those entitled De subtilitate et varietate rerum. 
Brucker praises these for their vast erudition, supported by 
innumerable experiments and observations on nature, which 
furnish no trifling collection of facts to readers of judgment ; 
while his incoherence of ideas, his extravagance of fancy, and 
confused method, have rendered him of little service to phi- 
losophy. Cardan professed himself a stanch enemy of Aris- 
totle.' 



Sect. IL 1520-1550. 

On Moral and Political Philosophy. 

24. By moral philosophy, we are to understand not only 
influence 8 7 8tems °f ethics, and exhortations to virtue, but 
of moral that survey of the nature or customs of mankind, 
writers. wn j cn men f reflecting minds are apt to take, and 
by which they become qualified to guide and advise their 
fellows. The influence of such men, through the popularity 
of their writings, is not the same in all periods of society ; it 
has sensibly abated in modern times, and is chiefly exercised 
through fiction, or at least a more amusing style than was 

* Brucker; Bahle. moon with the animal juices. All organ- 

» Brucker, r. 85. Cardan had much of iaed bodies he held to be animated, so that 

the same kind of superstition as Paracelsus there is no principle which may not bo 

and Agrippa. He admits, as the basis of called nature. All is ruled by the proper* 

his physical philosophy, a sympathy be- ties of numbers. Heat and moisture are 

tween the heavenly bodies and our own ; the only real qualities in nature ; the first 

not only general but distributta ; the sun being the formal, the second the material, 

being in harmony with the heart, the cause of all things. Sprengel, Ul. 27& 
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found sufficient for our forefathers ; and from this change of 
fashion, as well as from the advance of real knowledge and 
the greater precision of language, many books once famous 
have scarcely retained a place in our libraries, and never lie 
on our tables. 

25. In this class of literature, good writing, such at least as 
at the time appears to be good, has always been the 0ortejttallo 
condition of public esteem. They form a large por- of Qutt- 
tion of the classical prose in every language. And tf* 00 ** 

it is chiefly in this point of view that several of the most dis- 
tinguished can deserve any mention at present None was 
more renowned in Italy than the Cortegiano of Castiglione, 
the first edition of which is in 1528. We here find both the 
gracefulness of the language, in this, perhaps its best age, and 
die rules of polished life in an Italian court These, indeed, 
are rather favorably represented, if we compare them with 
all we know of the state of manners from other sources ; but 
it can be no reproach to the author that he raised the stand- 
ard of honorable character above the level of practice. The 
precepts, however, are somewhat trivial, and the expression 
diffuse; faults not a little characteristic of his contempo- 
raries. A book of this kind that is serious without depth of 
thought, or warmth of feeling, cannot be read through with 
pleasure. 

26. At some distance below Castiglione in merit, and equal- 
ly in reputation, we may place the dialogues of Sperone 
Speroni, a writer whose long life embraced two ages of Italian 
literature. These dialogues belong to the first, and were 
published in 1544. Such of them as relate to moral subjects, 
which he treats more theoretically than Castiglione, are solemn 
and dry : they contain good sense in good language ; but the 
one has no originality, and the other no spirit 

27. A Spanish prelate in the court of Charles obtained an 
extraordinary reputation in Europe by a treatise so ^^ Axkm 
utterly forgotten at present, that Bouterwek has even nifto of 
omitted his name. This was Guevara, author of 0ueTaim - 
Marco Aurelio, or the Golden Book. It contains several 
feigned letters of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, which pro- 
bably in a credulous age passed for genuine, and gave vogue 
to the book. It was continually reprinted in different 
languages for more than a century : scarce any book except 
the Bible, says Casaubon, has been so much translated or so 
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frequently printed. 1 It must be owned that Guevara is dull ; 
but he wrote in the infancy of Spanish literature.* It is fair 



* [This wu afterwards greatly enlarged 
by the author; and the title, Relox de 
principes, the watch or dial of princes, 
added to the former. The counterfeited 
letters are in this second work interspersed 
amidst a farrago of trite moral and religi- 
ous reflections. — 1812.] 

Bayle speaks of Guevara's Marco Au- 
relio with great contempt : its reputation 
had doubtless much declined before that 
time. 

* [The account of Ouerara in the former 
edition, though conformable to the biblio- 
graphers, stood in need of some correction) 
which the learned Dr. W. West, of Dublin, 
has enabled me to give : u There are some 
circumstances connected with the Relox 
not generally known, which satisfactorily 
account for various erroneous statements 
that lure been made on the subject by 
writers of high authority . The fact is that 
Guevara, about the year 1618, commenced 

* a life and letters of M. Aurelius, which 
purported to be a translation of a Greek 
work he found at Florence. Having some 
time afterwards lent this in MS. to the 
emperor, it was surreptitiously copied, and 
printed, as he informs us himself, first in 
Seville, and afterwards in Portugal. This 
was the famous Libro aiovo, or Golden 
Book, which for more than a century after- 
wards was so very popular, and which was 
so often translated. Guevara himself sub- 
sequently published it (1629), with con- 
siderable additions, under the title men- 
tioned by you, but still, as I have already 
stated, forming but one treatise. An Ita- 
lian translation of this was published in 
Venice in 1006, and there is also a Latin 
translation ; but it was never so popular, 
nor so often reprinted, as the Golden Book, 
its original form. I have a copy of this 
letter in the original Spanish, printed at 
Antwerp in 1529, and have seen another, 
printed at Toledo in 1554 ; so that, even 
after the author published it in an enlarged 
and altered form, it was apparently pre- 
ferred. The English translation of the 
'Golden Boke of Marcus Aurelius, Em- 
perour and eloquent Oratour,' was made 
from the French in 1582, by Lord Berners, 
the translator of Froissart. According to 
towndes, it was first printed by Berthelet 
in 1584, in octavo. My edition, by the 
fame printer, is in quarto, 1589. I can- 
not discover from what French translation 
the English was made, the earliest men- 
tioned by Brunet being 1535. It must, 
however, have been very accurate ; as the 
English, though taken from the Spanish 
only at second hand, through the French, 
follows it so closely as to haw the appear- 



ance of a literal translation made directly 
from it I have likewise the AMine edi- 
tion of the Italian version with additions 
(Venice, 1546). Antonio, Watts, and 
Lowndes, all seem to have been unaware 
of the literary history of the two works." 

In a subsequent letter, Dr. West ob- 
serves, that the evidence of his statement 
is easily given from the language of Gue- 
vara himself, towards the conclusion of 
the prologue to the Kelox de principes. 

The following passage at the beginning 
of an edition of this work in the British 
Museum, without a titlepage, but referred 
by a pencil note in the fly-leaf to the date 
of Seville, 1540, will confirm Dr. West's as- 
sertion:— 

" Comienca el primero libro del fiunosje- 
simo emperador Marco Aurelio con el Re- 
lox de principes nuevamente aSadido, com- 
puesto por el muy reverendo y inagnifico 
senor Don Antonio de Guevara, obispo da 
Guadix, predkador y ooronbta del empe- 
rador y rey Don Carlos quinto deste nom- 
bre ; a cuya imperial celsitad se dirige la 
presente obra. En la qua! son «*H*iLif 
dertas cartas del emperador Marco Aurelio, 
que si quitaron en otras Lmpresstooes que 
se hizieron antes desta, y tractase en este 
primero libro quanta excelencia es en el 
principe ser buen ehristiano, y quantos 
males se rijue de ser tyrano." 

The second book is announced as fol- 
lows : " Comienca el segundo Ubro llama- 
do Relox de principes, en el qua! va encor- 
porado otro muy famoso libro llamade 
Marco Aurelio ; trata el autor en el pre- 
sente libro della manera que los principes 
y grandes senores se nan de aver con sua 
mujeres, y de como ban de criar A sua 
htfos." 

I have not searched for the numerous 
editions of the Golden Book ; but one in 
Spanish (Antwerp, 1529), which I haw 
seen, contains only the original fiction of 
Marcus Aurelius, without the Dial of 
Princes. Dr. West is probably right in 
supposing that the former was the cele- 
brated work which was so often printed 
throughout Europe ; but there are several 
editions of the second in different lan- 
guages. One in Italian, Venice, 1584, eon- 
tains a fourth book, purporting to be the 
Snuine work of Guevara, a 
>m the 8paniah in 1562. But i 
this appears in any Spanish edition I do 
not know. 

The account gtven of Guevara In the 
Biographic TJnlverselle is plainly written 
in Ignorance of the facts for which I as 
Indebted to o 
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to observe, that Guevara seems uniformly a friend to good 
and just government, and that he probably employs Roman 
stories as a screen to his satire on the abuses of his time. 
Antonio and Bayle censure this as a literary forgery more 
severely than is quite reasonable. Andres extols the style 
very highly. 1 

28. Guevara wrote better, or more pleasingly, in some 
other moral essays. One of them, Menosprecio di miMflnc# . 
corte y alabanza d'aldea, indifferently translated into predo <u 
English by Thomas Tymme in 1575, contains some eOTte * 
eloquent passages ; and, being dictated apparently by his own 
feelings instead of the spirit of bookmaking, is far superior to 
the more renowned Marco Aurelio. Antonio blames Gue- 
vara for affectation of antithesis, and too studious a desire to 
say every thing well. But this sententious and antithetical 
style of the Spanish writers is worthy of our attention ; for it 
was imitated by their English admirers, and formed a style 
much in vogue in the reigns of Elizabeth and James. Thus, 
to take a very short specimen from Tymme's translation : " Li 
the court," says Guevara, ** it profits little to be wise, foras- 
much as good service is soon forgotten, friends soon fail, and 
enemies augment, the nobility doth forget itself, science is for- 
gotten, humility despised, truth cloaked and hid, and good 
counsel refused.*' This elaborately condensed antithetical 
manner cannot have been borrowed from the Italians, of whom 
it is by no means a distinguishing feature. 

29. Bouterwek has taken notice of a moral writer contem- 
porary with Guevara, though not so successful in his p^, 
own age, Perez d'Oliva. Of him Andres says, that d'Onra. 
the slight specimen he has left in his dialogue on the dignity 
of man displays the elegance, politeness, and vigor of his style. 
" It is written," says Bouterwek, " in a natural and easy man- 
ner ; the ideas are for the most part clearly and accurately 
developed ; and the oratorical language, particularly where it 
is appropriately introduced, is powerful and picturesque." * 

30. The writings of Erasmus are very much dedicated to 
the inculcation of Christian ethics. The Enchiridion Militis 
Christiani, the Lingua, and, above all, the Colloquies, which 



> Til. 148. In 1541 Sir Thomas Errot have thought this genuine, or at least no 
.tubUahed ** The image of gorernment com- forgery ofnyofs; out I see Utile reason 
piled of the acts and sentence* of AJexan- to doubt that he Imitated Guerara Fa- 



der Serena," as the work of Eocolpios, an brie. Blbl. Ut. and Herbert. 
hna«>narj secretary to thaiemperor. Some * Bouterwek, p. 300; Andrea, fti. 14ft. 
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have this primary object in view, may be distinguished from 
Ethk«i the rest. The Colloquies are, from their nature, the 
JJ2S5^ of mo8t sportive and amusing of his works; the lan- 
ud Me- guage of Erasmus has no prudery, nor his moral code, 
Uachtbon. Jh oa gh gtrict, any austerity; it is needless to add, 
that his piety has no superstition. The dialogue is short and 
pointed ; the characters display themselves naturally ; the ridi- 
cule falls, in general, with skill and delicacy ; the moral is not 
forced, yet always in view ; the manners of the age in some 
of the Colloquies, as in the German Inn, are humorously and 
agreeably represented. Erasmus, perhaps, in later times, would 
have been successful as a comic writer. The works of Vives 
breathe an equally pure spirit of morality. But it is unneces- 
sary to specify works of this class, which, valuable as they are 
in their tendency, form too much the staple literature qf every 
generation to be enumerated in its history. The treatise of 
Melanchthon, Moralis Philosophise Epitome, stands on different 
grounds. It is a compendious system of ethics, built in great 
measure on that of Aristotle, but with such variation as the 
principles of Christianity, or his own judgment, led him to 
introduce. Hence, though he exhorts young students, as the 
result of his own long reflection on the subject, to embrace 
the Peripatetic theory of morals, in preference to those of the 
Stoic or Epicurean school ; * and contends for the utility of mo- 
ral philosophy, as part of the law of God, and the exposition 
of that of nature, he admits that the reason is too weak to dis- 
cern the necessity of perfect obedience, or the sinfulness of 
natural appetite. 2 In this epitome, which is far from servilely 

1 " Ego Tero qui boa sectarnm confcro- magLs Ipsa* et admiramnr et amama*. 
Tenlas din multumque agitaTi, uvu KaX Hie antem perfccta notitia rirtatis qoarri- 
Karu <ni*+ov, nt Plato freer* pnedplt, g» S^J^^^^^E* 

diatii Stolcto et Epkurefai amplectantnr ^^rtnoB amorea exdtaret. Nulla antam 



Peripatetica."— Promt, ad Mor. Philoa. 

▼iitatemet clarius db oralos pooat apeo- 



Epist. (1549). fl . n f l f®** 1 ? P?^ q . a * P? * 10 * ex P I ^ ,l * t 



•* Primum earn neretve lit legem Dei, 

item magfotratuum leges nosse, nt disci- l—u- «_„ a 

tatoa, frdle Intelligi potent, banc pniloso- ^ ^ d „,!„* free-will in the first edl- 

fbnteset causaa Tirtutum, accendlt animos *****<"» moderatio adhibenda a* na 



a amorem ; abeunt enim stadia in 
moras, aique hoc magls inritantur animl, 



qnas amplectamnr opiniones immoderataa 
in utramque partem, qua? ant morJboa 



moras, e^ue noc niaro roTuamnraniini, tMuk > » ut beneficia GbrWI ©batwwot." 
quia quo propiua aspidmus ret bona*, eo IZlTgJ '™™'» ^-«— ^— « 
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following the Aristotelian dogmas, he declares wholly against 
usury, less wise in this than Calvin, and asserts the magistrate's 
right to punish heretics. 

31. Sir Thomas Elyot's Governor, published in 1531, though 
it might also find a place in the history of political gj, T H . 
philosophy or of classical literature, seems best to fall yotVoor- 
under this head ; education of youth being certainly em0r * 
no insignificant province of moral science. The author was a 
gentleman of good family, and had been employed by the king 
in several embassies. The Biographia Britannica pronounces 
him " an excellent grammarian, poet, rhetorician, philosopher, 
physician, cosmographer, and historian." For some part of this 
sweeping eulogy we have no evidence ; but it is a high praise 
to have been one of our earliest English writers of worth, and, 
though much inferior in genius to Sir Thomas More, equal 
perhaps in learning and sagacity to any scholar of the age of 
Henry VIII. The plan of Sir Thomas Elyot in his Governor, 
as laid down in his dedication to the king, is bold enough. It 
is u to describe in our vulgar tongue the form of a just public 
weal, which matter I have gathered as well of the sayings of 
most noble authors, Greek and Latin, as by mine own expe- 
rience ; I being continually pained in some daily affairs of the 
public weal of this most noble realm almost from my child- 
hood.' 9 But it is far from answering to this promise. After a 
few pages on the superiority of regal over every other govern- 
ment, he passes to the subject of education, not of a prince 
only, but any gentleman's son, with which he fills up the rest of 
his first book. 

32. This contains several things worthy of observation. He 
advises that children be used to speak Latin from Sereriyof 
their infancy, and either learn Latin and Greek to- •**■*»• 
gether, or begin with Greek. Elyot deprecates "cruel and 
yrous schoolmasters, by whom the wits of children be dulled, 
whereof we need no better author to witness than daily ex- 
perience." 1 All testimonies concur to this savage ill-treatment 
of boys in the schools of this period. The fierceness of the 
Tudor government, the religious intolerance, the polemical 
brutality, the rigorous justice, when justice it was, of our laws, 
seem to have engendered a hardness of character, which dis- 
played itself in severity of discipline, when it did not even 
reach the point of arbitrary or malignant cruelty. Every one 

t Chap. x. 
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knows the behavior of Lady Jane Grey's parents towards 
their accomplished and admirable child, — the slave of their 
temper in her brief life, — the victim of their ambition in 
death. The story told by Erasmus of Colet is also a little 
too trite for repetition. The general fact is indubitable; and 
I think we may ascribe much of the hypocrisy and disinge- 
nuousness, which were so unfortunately too much displayed 
in this and the first part of the next century, to the rigid 
scheme of domestic discipline so frequently adopted ; though 
I will not say but that we owe some part of the firmness and 
power of self-command, which were equally manifest in the 
English character, to the same cause. 

33. Elyot dwells much and justly on the importance of 
He Menu elegant arts, such as music, drawing, and carving, 
toaToid by which he means sculpture, and of manly exer- 
poUttoa * rises, in liberal education; and objects with reason 
to the usual practice of turning mere boys at fifteen to the 
study of the laws. 1 In the second book, he seems to come 
back to his original subject, by proposing to consider what 
qualities a governor ought to possess. But this soon turns 
to long commonplace ethics, . copiously illustrated out of 
ancient history, but perhaps, in general, little more applica- 
ble to kings than to private men, at least those of superior 
station. It is plain that Elyot did not venture to handle 
the political part of his subject as he wished to do. He 
seems worthy, upon the whole, on account of the solidity 
of his reflections, to hold a higher place than Ascham, to 
whom, in some respects, he bears a good deal of resem- 
blance. 

34. Political philosophy was not yet a common theme with 
NicdM the writers of Europe, unless so far as the moral 
MachUvei. duties of princes may have been vaguely touched 
touched by Guevara or Elyot, or their faults strongly bul 
incidentally adverted to by Erasmus and More. One great 
luminary, however, appeared at this time, though, as he has 
been usually deemed, rather a sinister meteor than a benig- 
nant star. It is easy to anticipate the name of Nicolas 
Machiavel. His writings are posthumous, and were first 
published at Rome early in 1532, with an approbation of 
the pope. It is certain, however, that the treatise called 
The Prince was written in 1513, and the Discourses on 

* Ghap.xtr. 
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Livy about the same time. 1 Few are ignorant that Machiavel 
filled, for nearly fifteen years, the post of secretary to that 
government of Florence which was established between the 
expulsion of the Medici in 1494 and their return in 1512. 
This was, in fact, the remnant of the ancient oligarchy, which 
had yielded to the ability and popular influence of Cosmo 
and Lorenzo de' Medici. Machiavel, having served this 
party, over which the gonfalonier Pietro Soderini latterly 
presided with great talents and activity, was naturally in- 
volved in their ruin, and, having undergone imprisonment and 
torture on a charge of conspiracy against the new govern- 
ment, was living in retired poverty when he set himself 
down to the composition of his two political treatises. The 
strange theories that have been brought forward to account 
for The Prince of Machiavel could never be revived after 
the publication of Ginguene's history of Italian literature, 
and the article on Machiavel in the Biographie Universelle, 
if men had not sometimes a perverse pleasure in seeking 
refinements after the simple truth has been laid before them. 2 
His own language may assure us of what certainly is not very 
improbable, that his object was to be employed in the service 
of Julian de* Medici, who was at the head of the state in Flo- 
rence, almost in the situation of a prince, though without the 
title ; and that he wrote this treatise to recommend himself in 
his eyes. He had been faithful to the late powers : but these 
powers were dissolved ; and in a republic, a dissolved govern- 
ment, itself the recent creature of force and accident, bein ; 
destitute of the prejudice in favor of legitimacy, could have little 
chance of reviving again. It is probable, from the general 
tenor of Machiavel's writings, that he would rather have lived 
under a republic than under a prince; but the choice was not 
left ; and it was better, in his judgment, to serve a master use- 
fully for the state, than to waste his life in poverty and insig- 
nificance. 

35. We may also in candor give Machiavel credit for sin- 
cerity in that animated exhortation to Julian which ^ motjTfi 
concludes the last chapter of The Prince, where he »« wr J3 n * 
calls him forth to the noble enterprise of rescuing 

1 There an mutual references in each * Ginguene ha* taken great paint with 

of these books to the other, from which his account of Machiavel, and I do not 

Ginguene ha* reasonably Inferred that they know that there is a better. The Biogra- 

were in progress at the same time. Hist, phie Unlverselle has a good anonymous ar> 
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Italy from the barbarians. Twenty years that beautiful land 
had been the victim of foreign armies, before whom in succes- 
sion every native state had been humiliated or overthrown. 
His acute mind easily perceived that no republican institutions 
would possess stability or concert enough to cast off this yoke. 
He formed, therefore, the idea of a prince ; one raised newly 
to power, for Italy furnished no hereditary line ; one sustained 
by a native army, for he deprecates the employment of mer- 
cenaries; one loved, but feared also, by tlje many; one to 
whom, in so magnanimous an undertaking as the liberation of 
Italy, all her cities would render a willing obedience. It 
might be, in part, a strain of flattery in which he points out to 
Julian of Medici a prospect so disproportionate, as we know 
historically, to his opportunities and his character ; yet it was 
one also perhaps of sanguine fancy and unfeigned hope. 

36. None of the explanations assigned for the motives of 
Some of hk Machiavel in The Prince is more groundless than 
njieinot one very early suggested, that, by putting the house 
of Medici on schemes of tyranny, he was artfully 
luring them to their ruin. Whether this could be reckoned an 
excuse, may be left to the reader ; but we may confidently 
affirm that it contradicts the whole tenor of that treatise. And, 
without palliating the worst passages, it may be said that few 
books have been more misrepresented. It is very far from 
true that he advises a tyrannical administration of govern- 
ment, or one likely to excite general resistance, even to those 
whom he thought or rather knew from experience to be placed 
in the most difficult position for retaining power, by having 
recently been exalted to it. The prince, he repeatedly says, 
must avoid all that will render him despicable or odious, 
especially injury to the property of citizens, or to their honor. 1 
This will leave him nothing to guard against but the ambition 
of a few. Conspiracies, which are of little importance while 
the people are well affected, become unspeakably dangerous as 
soon as they are hostile. 9 Their love, therefore, or at least the 
absence of their hatred, is the basis of the governor's security, 
and far better than any fortresses. 8 A wise prince will honor 
the nobility, at the same time that he gives content to the 
people. 4 If the observance of these maxims is likely to sub- 

* c. jnril. and six. • e. xx. : " La mteUor 
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vert a ruler's power, be may be presumed to bave designed 
the ruin of the Medici. The first duke in the new dynasty of 
that house, Cosmo L, lived forty years in the practice of all 
that Machiavel would have advised, for evil as well as good ; 
and his reign was not insecure. 

37. But much of a darker taint is found in The Prince. 
Good faith, justice, clemency, religion, should be ever But many 
in the mouth of the ideal ruler ; but he must learn ^Mgwona. 
not to fear the discredit of any actions which he finds neces- 
sary to preserve his power. 1 In a new government, it is im- 
possible to avoid the charge of cruelty ; for new states are 
always exposed to dangers. Such cruelties perpetrated at the 
outset and from necessity, " if we may be permitted to speak 
well of what is evil," may be useful ; though, when they be- 
come habitual and unnecessary, they are incompatible with the 
continuance of this species of power. 9 It is best to be both 
loved and feared ; but, if a choice must be made, it should be 
of the latter. For men are naturally ungrateful, fickle, dis- 
sembling, cowardly, and will promise much to a benefactor, 
but desert him in his need, and will break the bonds of love 
much sooner than those of fear. But fear does not imply 
hatred ; nor need a prince apprehend that, while he abstains 
from the properties and the lives of his subjects. Occasions to 
take the property of others never cease, while those of shed- 
ding blood are rare ; and, besides, a man will sooner forgive 
the death of his father than the loss of his inheritance. 8 

38. The eighteenth chapter, on the manner in which princes 
should observe faith, might pass for a satire on their its only 
usual violations of it, if the author did not too p* 111 * 10 *- 
seriously manifest his approbation of them. The best pallia- 
tion of this, and of what else has been justly censured in Ma- 
chiavel, is to be derived from his life and times. These led 
Mm to consider every petty government as in a continual state 
of self-defence against treachery and violence, from its ill- 
affected citizens, as well as from its ambitious neighbors. It is 
very difficult to draw the straight line of natural right in such 
circumstances ; and neither perhaps the cool reader of a re- 
mote age, nor the secure subject of a well-organized commu- 
nity, is altogether a fair arbiter of what has been done or 
counselled in days of peril and necessity ; relatively, I mean, 

* o. zfi | xritt * o. Till. • o. xrfl. 
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to the persons, not to the objective character of actions. There 
is certainly a steadiness of moral principle and Christian endu- 
rance which tells us that it is better not to exist at all than to 
exist at the price of virtue ; but few indeed of the countrymen 
and contemporaries of Machiavel had any claim to the prac- 
tice, whatever they might have to the profession, of such 
integrity. His crime in the eyes of the world, and it was 
truly a crime, was to have cast away the veil of hypocrisy, 
the profession of a religious adherence to maxims which at the 
same moment were violated. 1 

39. The Discourses of Machiavel upon the first books of 
Bis Db- Livy, though not more celebrated than The Prince, 
g™" °° have been better esteemed- Far from being exempt 

from the same bias in favor of unscrupulous politics, 
they abound with similar maxims, especially in the third book : 
but they contain more sound and deep thinking on the spirit 
of small republics, than could be found in any preceding writer 
that has descended to us ; more, probably, in a practical sense, 
than the Politics of Aristotle, though they are not so compre- 
hensive. In reasoning upon the Roman government, he is 
naturally sometimes misled by confidence in Livy; but his 
own acquaintance with modern Italy was in some measure the 
corrective that secured him from the errors of ordinary anti- 
quaries. 

40. These discourses are divided into three books, and con- 
Theil ' tain 143 chapters, with no great regard to arrange- 
leading ment; written probably as reflections occasionally 
principles, present themselves to the author's mind. They 
are built upon one predominant idea, — that, the political and 
military annals of early Rome having had their counter- 
parts in a great variety of parallel instances which the recent 
history of Italy furnished, it is safe to draw experimental 
principles from them, and to expect the recurrence of similar 
consequences in the same circumstances. Though this reason- 
ing may easily mislead us from an imperfect estimate of the 
conditions, and does not give a high probability to our antici- 
pations, it is such as those entrusted with the safety of com- 

« Morhof has observed that all the arts the Ofcooomfca: the second book, howerre^ 

of tyratmy which we read in Machiavel had of which, fall of the stratagems and frauds 

been unfolded by Arbtotle : and Gingueno* of Dionysius, though-nearly of the age of 
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monwealths ought not to neglect But Machiavel sprinklls 
these discourses with thoughts of a more general cast, and 
often applies a comprehensive knowledge of history, and a 
long experience of mankind. 

41. Permanence, according to Machiavel, is the great aim 
of government. 1 In this very common sentiment among 
writers accustomed to republican forms, although experience 
of the mischiefs generally attending upon change might lead 
to it, there is, no doubt, a little of Machiavel's original taint, 
the reference of political ends to the benefit of the rulers 
rather than that of the community. But the polity which he 
seems for the most part to prefer, though he does not speak 
explicitly, nor always perhaps consistently, is one wherein the 
people should at least have great weight In one passage he 
recommends, like Cicero and Tacitus, the triple form, which . 
endeavors to conciliate the power of a prince with that of a 
nobility and a popular assembly ; as the best means of pre- 
venting that cycle of revolutions through which, as he 
supposes, the simpler institutions would naturally, if not 
necessarily, pass ; from monarchy to aristocracy, from that to 
democracy, and finally to monarchy again ; though, as he ob- 
serves, it rarely happens that there is time given to complete 
this cycle, which requires a long course of ages ; the com- 
munity itself, as an independent state, being generally destroyed 
before the close of the period. 2 But, with his predilection for 
a republican polity, he yet saw its essential weakness in diffi- * 
cult circumstances ; and hence observes that there is no surer 
way to ruin a democracy than to set it on bold undertakings, 
which it is sure to misconduct 8 He has made also the pro- 
found and important remark, that states are rarely either 
formed or reformed, except by one man. 4 

42. Few political treatises can even now be read with more 
advantage than the Discourses of Machiavel ; and in Tbax vm 
proportion as the course of civil society tends farther «<* **&*• 
towards democracy, and especially if it should lead ence ' 

to what seems the inevitable consequence of democracy, a 
considerable subdivision of independent states, they may ac- 
quire an additional value. The absence of all passion ; the 

* 1. i. c. 11. reduce into system the Discourses of Ma- 
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continual reference of every public measure to a distinct end ; 
the disregard of vulgar associations with names or persons, 
render him, though too cold of heart for a very generous 
reader, a sagacious and useful monitor for any one who can 
employ the necessary methods of correcting his theorems. 
He formed a school of subtle reasoners upon political history, 
which, both in Italy and France, was in vogue for two cen- 
turies; and, whatever might be its errors, has hardly been 
superseded for the better by the loose declamation that some 
dignify with the name of philosophical politics, and in which 
we continually find a more flagitious and undisguised aban- 
donment of moral rules for the sake of some idol of a 
general principle than can be imputed to The Prince of 
MachiaveL 

43. Besides these two works, the History of Florence is 
m* Hhtorj enough to immortalize the name of Nicolas Machia- 
of Florence. V el. Seldom has a more giant stride been made in 
any department of literature than by this judicious, clear, and 
elegant history: for the preceding historical works, whether 
in Italy or out of it, had no claims to the praise of classical 
composition ; while this has ranked among the greatest of that 
order. Machiavel was the first who gave at once a general 
and a luminous development of great events in their causes 
and connections, such as we find in the first book of his His- 
tory of Florence. That view of the formation of European 
societies, both civil and ecclesiastical, on the ruins of the 
Roman Empire, though it may seem now to contain only what 
is familiar, had never been attempted before, and is still, for 
its conciseness and truth, as good as any that can be read. 

44. The little treatises of Giannotti and Contarini on the 
TraatiMBon republic of Venice, being chiefly descriptive of ac- 
vanethn tual institutions, — though the former, a Florentine 
government ^ y pjj^^ sometimes reasons upon and even censures 
them, — would not deserve notice, except as they display an 
attention to the workings of a most complicated, and at the 
same time a most successful, machine. The wonderful per- 
manency, tranquillity, and prosperity of Venice became the 
admiration of Europe, and especially, as was most natural, of 
Italy ; where she stood alone, without internal usurpation, or 
foreign interference, strong in wisdom more than in arms, the 
survivor of many lines of petty princes, and many revolutions 
of turbulent democracy, which had, on either side of the 
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Apennine, run their race of guilt and sorrow for seveftd 
preceding centuries. 1 

45. Calvin alone, of the reformers in this, period, has 
touched upon political government as a theme of qiMqi, 
rational discussion ; though he admits that it is need- politic*! 
less to dispute which is the best form of polity, since prindpks - 
private men have not the right of altering that under which 
they live. The change from monarchy to despotism, he says, 
is easy ; nor is that from aristocracy to the dominion of a few 
much more difficult ; but nothing is so apt to follow as sedi- 
tion from a popular regimen. But, upon the whole, he con- 
siders an aristocratic form to be far better than the other two, 
on account of the vices and infirmity of human nature. 1 
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46. Under the name jurisprudence, we are not yet to seek 
for writings on that high department of moral philo- jurbpm- 
sophy, which treats of the rules of universal justice, SjSfJ?* 1 " 
by which positive legislation and courts of judicature Roman 
ought to be directed. Whatever of this kind may tow * 
appear in works of this period arises incidentally out of their 
subject, and does not constitute their essence. According to 
the primary and established sense of the word, especially on 
the Continent, jurisprudence is the science of the Roman law, 
and is seldom applied to any other positive system, but least 
of all to the law of nature. Yet the application of this study 
has been too extensive in Europe, and the renown of its chief 
writers too high, to admit of our passing wholly over this 
department of literature, as we do some technical and profes- 
sional subjects. 

47. The civil or Roman law is comprehended in four lead- 
ing divisions (besides some later than the time of The im 
Justinian), very unequal in length, but altogether J^wlged. 

i Theee an both publtahed In Grwriu*, Thenar. Anttq. Italia. See* too, CHb- 
nen6, tHI. 1B6. 
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forming that multifarious collection usually styled the Cor- 
pus Juris Civilis. As this has sometimes been published 
in a single, though a vast and closely printed volume, it 
may seem extraordinary, that by means of arranged indexes, 
marginal references, and similar resources, it was not, soon 
after it came into use as a standard authority, or, at least, 
soon after the invention of printing, reduced into a less disor- 
derly state than its present disposition exhibits. But the 
labors of the older jurists, in accumulating glosses or short 
marginal interpretations, were more calculated to multiply 
than to disentangle the intricacies of the Pandects. 

48. It is at first sight more wonderful^ that many nations 
Adoptk» of °f Europe, instead of selecting the most valuable 
the entire portion of the civil law, as directory to their own 
******' tribunals, should have bestowed decisive authority 
on that entire unwieldy body which bore the name of Jus- 
tinian ; laws which they could not understand, and which, in 
great measure, must, if understood, have been perceived to 
clash with the new order of human society. But the homage 
paid to the Roman name ; the previous reception of the Theo- 
dosian code in the same countries ; the vague notion of the 
Italians, artfully encouraged by one party, that the Conrads 
and Frederics were really successors of the Theodosii and 
Justinians ; the frequent clearness, acuteness, and reasonable- 
ness of the decisions of the old lawyers which fill the Pan- 
dects; the immense difficulty of separating the less useful 
portion, and of obtaining public authority for a new system ; 
the deference, above all, to great names, which cramped every 
effort of the human mind in the middle ages, — will sufficiently 
account for the adoption of a jurisprudence so complicated, 
uncertain, unintelligible, and ill-fitted to the times. 

49. The portentous ignorance of the earlier jurists in every 

thing that could aid their textual explanations has 
2JJ22j 0f been noticed in the first chapter of this volume, 
towrninf to This could not hold out long after the revival of 
wy "*' learning. Budaeus, in his Observations on the Pan- 
dects, was the first to furnish better verbal interpretations ; 
but his philological erudition was not sustained by that know- 
ledge of the laws themselves which nothing but long labor 
could impart. 1 Such a knowledge of the Latin language as,* 

» Groin*, Origlnes Jar. Or., p. 211. 
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even after the revival of letters, was given in the schools, or, 
we may add, as is now obtained by those who are counted 
learned among us, is by no means sufficient for the under- 
standing those Roman lawyers, whose short decisions, or, as 
we should call them, opinions, occupy the fifty books of the 
Pandects. They had not only a technical terminology, as is 
perhaps necessary in professional usage, but many words and 
phrases not merely technical occur, as to the names and no- 
tions of things, which the classical authors, especially such as 
are commonly read, do not contain. Yet these writers of 
antiquity, when diligently pursued, throw much light upon 
jurisprudence; they assist conjecture, if they do not afford 
proof, as to the meaning of words; they explain allusions; 
they connect the laws with their temporary causes or general 
principles ; and if they seem a little to lead us astray from the 
great object of jurisprudence, the adjudication of right, it was 
still highly important, in the conditions that Europe had im- 
posed upon herself, to ascertain what it was that she had 
chosen to obey. 

50. Ulric Zasius, a professor at Friburg, and Garcia 
d'Erzilla, whose Commentaries were printed in ^dati: 
1515, should have the credit, according to Andres, u« reform 
of leading the way to a more elegant jurisprudence. 1 * tow ' 
The former of these is known, in some measure, as a scholar 
and a correspondent of Erasmus: for the latter, I have to 
depend on the testimony of his countryman. But the general 
voice of Europe has always named Andrew Alciati, of Milan, 
as the restorer of the Roman law. He taught, from the year 
1518 to his death in 1550, in the universities of Avignon, 
Milan, Bourges, Paris, and Bologna. Literature became 
with him the handmaid of law : the historians of Rome, her 
antiquaries, her orators and poets, were called upon to eluci- 
date the obsolete words and obscure allusions of the Pandects ; 
to which — the earlier as well as the more valuable and exten- 
sive portion of the civil law — this method of classical inter- 
pretation is chiefly applicable. Alciati had another advantage, 
denied to his predecessors of the middle ages, in the possession 
of the Byzantine jurists ; with whom, says Gravina, the learn- 

1 Andres, xri. 148. 8arigny agrees with several signs before the sixteenth century. 
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ing of Roman law had been preserved in a more perfect state 
amidst other vestiges of the empire, and, while almost extin- 
guished in Italy by the barbarians, had been in daily usage at 
Constantinople down to its capture. Alciati was the first who 
taught the lawyers to write with purity and elegance. Eras- 
mus has applied to him the eulogy of Cicero on Scsevola, that 
he was the most jurisprudent of orators, and the most eloquent 
of lawyers. But he deserved also the higher praise of sweep- 
ing away the rubbish of conflicting glosses, which had so con- 
founded the students by their contrary subtilties, that it had 
become a practice to count, instead of weighing, their authori- 
ties. It has been regretted, that he made little use of philo- 
sophy in the exposition of law ; but this could not have been 
attempted in the sixteenth century without the utmost danger 
of misleading the interpreter. 1 

51. The practical lawyers, whose prejudices were nourished 
Opposition by their interests, conspired with the professors of 
to him. the old school to clamor against the introduction 
of literature into jurisprudence. Alciati was driven some- 
times from one university to another by their opposition ; but 
more frequently his restless disposition, and his notorious de- 
sire of gain, were the causes of his migrations. They were 
the means of diffusing a more liberal course of studies in 
France as well as Italy, and especially in the great legal 
university of Bourges. He stood not, however, alone in 
scattering the flowers of polite literature over the thorny 
A _ itlll0 brakes of jurisprudence. An eminent Spaniard, 
Antonio Agustino, might perhaps be placed almost 
on a level with him. Hie first work of Agustino, Emenda- 
tiones Juris Civilis, was published in 1544. Andres, seldom 
deficient in praising his compatriots, pronounces such an 
eulogy on the writings of Agustino, as to find no one but 
Cujacius worthy of being accounted his equal, if indeed he 
does not give the preference in genius and learning to the 
older writer. 9 Gravina is less diffusely panegyrical ; and in 
fact it is certain that Agustino, though a lawyer of great eru- 
dition and intelligence, has been eclipsed by those for whom 
he prepared the way. 

iBajfe,«rt."Aklatt;" Qmina, p. 906 ; Tbmboaehi,ix.Uft; Oomtaai, t. 67. 
■ Vol.xrLp.H8. 
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CHAPTER VHX 

HI8T0BY OF THE LITERATURE OF TASTE IN EUROPE FROM 
liOO TO 1660. 



Sect. L 1520-1550. 

Poetry in Italy— In Spain and Portugal— In France and Germany— In 
Wyatt and Survey— Latin Poetry. 

1. The singular grace of Ariosto's poem had not less dis- 
tinguished it than his fertility of invention, and bril- Poe try of 
liancy of language. For the Italian poetry, since Bembo. 
the days of Petrarch, with the exception of Lorenao and 
Politian, the boasts of Florence, had been very deficient in 
elegance ; the sonnets and odes of the fifteenth century, even 
those written near its close, by Tibaldeo, Serafino d'Aquila, 
Benivieni, and other now obscure names, though the list of 
poets in Grescimbeni will be found very long, are hardly 
mentioned by the generality of critics but for the purpose of 
censure; while Boiardo, who deserved most praise for bold 
and happy inventions, lost much of it through an unpolished 
and inharmonious style. In the succeeding period, the faults 
of the Italian school were entirely opposite ; in Bembo, and 
those who, by their studious and servile imitation of one great 
master, were called Petrarchists, there was an elaborate sweet- 
ness, a fastidious delicacy, a harmony of sound, which fre- 
quently served as an excuse for coldness of imagination, and 
poverty of thought. " As the too careful imitation of Cicero," 
says Tiraboschi, " caused Bembo to fall into an affected ele- 
gance in his Latin style ; so in his Italian poetry, while he 
labors to restore the manner of Petrarch, he displays more of 
art than of natural genius. Yet by banishing the rudeness 
of former poetry, and pointing out the right path, he was of 
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no small advantage to those who knew how to imitate his 
excellences, and avoid his faults." l 

2. The chief care of Bembo was to avoid the unpolished 
its tenthi Vvne 8 which deformed the poetry of the fifteenth 
and defects, century in the eyes of one so exquisitely sensible to 
the charms of diction. It is from him that the historians of 
Italian literature date the revival of the Petrarcan elegance ; 
of which a foreigner, unless conversant with the language in 
all its varieties, can hardly judge ; though he may perceive 
the want of original conception, and the monotony of conven- 
tional phrases, which is too frequently characteristic of the 
Italian sonnet. Yet the sonnets of Bembo on the death of 
his Morosina, the mother of his children, display a real tender- 
ness not unworthy of his master ; and the canzone on that of 
his brother has obtained not less renown ; though Tassoni, a 
very fastidious critic, has ridiculed its centonism, or studious 
incorporation of lines from Petrarch; a practice which the 
habit of writing Latin poetry, wherein it should be sparingly 
employed, but not wholly avoided, would naturally encou- 
rage, 8 

3. The number of versifiers whom Italy produced in the 
Ghanil0tor sixteenth century was immensely great. Crescim- 
of iudi»n beni gives a list of eighty earlier than 1550, whom 
poetrj * he selects from many hundred ever-forgotten names. 
By far the larger proportion of these confined themselves to 
the sonnet and the canzone or ode ; and the theme is generally 
love, though they sometimes change it to religion. A con- 
ventional phraseology, an interminable repetition of the beau- 
ties and coldness of perhaps an ideal, certainly to us an 
unknown, mistress, run through these productions ; which so 
much resemble each other as sometimes to suggest to any one 
who reads the Sceltas, which bring together many extracts 
from these poets, no other parallel than that of the hooting of 
owls in concert: a sound melancholy and not unpleasing to all 
ears in its way ; but monotonous, unintellectual, and manifest- 
ing as little real sorrow or sentiment in the bird as these com- 
positions do in the poet. 8 

4. A few exceptions may certainly be made. AUnnuwi, 

1 Vol. x. p. 8. which nersr comes to any thing; "quella 

* ThaboscbJ, Ibid. ; Coriuanl, It. 108. volgare smanla che mostiano gl* amanti 

• Mutator! himself observes the tantali- di rotor morire, e che tants volte s } ode 
ring habit In which sonneteers Indulge bocca loco, ma bob mat Tlene ad < ' 
tb*ma»lres,Qf thrafttsxuogtodiefivloTt, to." 
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though the sonnet is not hk peculiar line of strength, and 
though he often follows the track of Petrarch with 
almost servile imitation, could not, with his powerful 
genius, but raise himself above the common leveL His Ly- 
gura Pianta, a Genoese lady, the heroine of many sonnets, is 
the shadow of Laura ; but, when he turns to the calamities of 
Italy and his own, that stern sound is heard again that almost 
reminds us of Dante and AMeri. The Italian critics, to whom 
we must of course implicitly defer as to the grace and taste of 
their own writers, speak well of Molza, and some other of the 
smaller poets, though they are seldom exempt from the gene- 
ral defects above mentioned. But none does Crescimbeni so 
much extol as a poetess, in every respect the most vittari* 
eminent of her sex in Italy, the widow of the Mar- °° l0,u *- 
quia of Pescara, Vittoria Colonna, surnamed, he says, by the 
public voice, the divine. The rare virtues and consummate 
talents of this lady were the theme of all Italy, in that bril- 
liant age of her literature ; and her name is familiar to the 
ordinary reader at this day. The canzone dedicated to the 
memory of her illustrious husband is worthy of both. 1 

5. The satires of Ariosto, seven in number, and composed 
in the Horatian manner, were published after his gattresof 
death in 1534. Tiraboschi places them at the head A **°J*J"J d 
of that class of poetry. The reader will find an 
analysis of these satires, with some extracts, in Ginguene.* 
The twelve satires of Alamanni, one of the Florentine exiles, 
of which the first edition is dated in 1532, though of earlier 
publication than those of Ariosto, indicate an acquaintance 
with them. They are to one another as Horace and Juvenal, 
and as their fortunes might lead us to expect : one gay, easy, 
full of the best form of Epicurean philosophy, cheerfulness, 
and content in the simpler enjoyments of life; the other 
ardent, scornful, unsparing, declamatory, a hater of vice, and 
no great lover of mankind, pouring forth his moral wrath in 
no feeble strain. We have seen in another place his animad- 
versions on the court of Rome ; nor does any thing in Italy 

1 Oeecimbenl dells volgar Poesia, rota. Berni, and several mora, among the pccta 

li. and lil. For the character of Vittoria of Leo's age. 

Colonna, see ii. 800. Roeeoa (Leo X., in. > is. 100-129; Cornlani, tr. 66. In one 

814) think* her canaone on her husband in passage of the second satire, Ariosto as- 

no respect inferior to that of Bembo on his sumes a tone of higher dignity than Horace 

brother. It is rather by a stretch of chro- ever ventured, and inveighs against the 

oology that this writer reckons Vittoria, Italian courts in the spirit of his rival, 
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escape his resentment. 1 The other poems of Alamanni are 
of a very miscellaneous description ; eclogues, little else than 
close imitations of Theocritus and Virgil, elegies, odes, hymns, 
psalms, fables, tragedies, and what were called $efoe y a name 
for all unclassed poetry. 

6. Alamanni's epic, or rather romantic poem, the Avar- 
chide, is admitted by all critics to be a work of old 
age, little worthy of his name. Bat his poem on 

agriculture, La Coltivazione, has been highly extolled. A 
certain degree of languor seems generally to hang on Italian 
blank verse, and in didactic poetry it is not likely to be over- 
come. The Bees of Rucellai is a poem written with 
exquisite sweetness of style; but the critics have 
sometimes forgotten to mention that it is little else than a free 
translation from the fourth Georgia* No one has ever pre- 
tended to rescue from the charge of dumess and insipidity 
the epic poem of the father of blank verse, Tnssino, 
on the liberation of Italy from the Goths by Belisa- 
rius. It is, of all long poems that are remembered at all, the 
most unfortunate in its reputation. 

7. A very different name is that of Berni, partly known by 
__. his ludicrous poetry, which has given that style the 

appellation of Poesia Bernesca, rather on account 
of his excellence than originality, for nothing is so congenial 
to the Italians, 3 but far more by his ri-faccimento 9 or remould- 
ing of the poem of Boiardo. The Orlando Innamorato, an 
ill-written poem, especially to Tuscan ears, had been encum- 
bered by the heavy continuation of AgostinL Yet, if its own 
intrinsic beauties of invention would not have secured it from 
oblivion, the vast success of the Orlando Furioeo, itself only a 
continuation, and borrowing most of its characters from Boi- 
ardo's poem, must have made it impossible for Italians of any 
curiosity to neglect the primary source of so much delight. 

* The following lines, which conclude Non pur la Spagna, tatta Italia aacora 

the twelfth and last satin, may serve as a Chett ttend f hereefas dl tW scnem. 
specimen of Ahunanni's declamatory tone B ehe nol erode, ne dhmamti ogw'ora 

of invective, and his bitter attack! on Urbtn, Ferrara, l'Orso, ethVOolonaa, 

Borne, whom he is addressing:— La Marca, II Romagnool, ma pta ehe ptos* 

" O ehi redeem 11 ver, Tedrebbe come Per to ssrvondo, ehe ft d'aitd donna." 

Pia disnor tu, ehe '1 too Luther Martino 
Portl a to stesaa, e pia gravose some ; » Bosom's Leo t W. 861 ; Tiraboschi, «. 

NonnGermania,n6; mal'odo, ilvino, 86. Algarotti and CoroJani (v. 116), who 

AvarWa, ambitkm, lnssuria e goU, quotes him, do not esteem the poem ef 

Timenaalfln, chegUreggiMnTkino. Boeellai highly. 

Moo purqoesto dfeo k> non FrandasoU, * Oorolani, It. 268 ; Roscoa. WL JB& 
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Berni, therefore, undertook the singular office of writing over 
again the Orlando Innamorato ; preserving the sense of almost 
every stanza, though every stanza was more or less altered, 
and inserting nothing but a few introductory passages, in the 
manner of Ariosto, to each canto. 1 The genius of Berni, 
playful, satirical, flexible, was admirably fitted to perform this 
labor : the rude Lombardisms of the lower Fo gave way to 
the racy idiom of Florence ; and the Orlando Innamorato has 
descended to posterity as the work of two minds, remarkably 
combined in this instance : the sole praise of invention, circum- 
stance, description, and very frequently that of poetical figure 
and sentiment, belonging to Boiardo; that of style, in the 
peculiar and limited use of the word, to Berni The character 
of the poem, as thus adorned, has sometimes been miscon- 
ceived. Though Berni is almost always sprightly, he is not, 
in this romance, a burlesque or buffoon poet* I once heard 
Foscolo prefer him to Ariosto. A foreigner, not so familiar 
with the peculiarities of language, would probably think his 
style less brilliant and less pellucid ; and it is in execution 
alone that he claims to be considered as an original poet. The 
Orlando Innamorato was also remoulded by Domenichi in 
1545 ; but the excellence of Berni has caused this feeble pro- 
duction to be nearly passed over by the Italian critics. 8 

1 The first edition of the Rifacdmento could he gfre so Arise a character of itf 

If in 1641, and the second in 1512. In that Did he copy some older writer? and why ? 

of 1646, the flnt eighty-two stances are It seems hard not to think that some suspi- 

very different from those that correspond don of Bend's Mas towards Protestantism 

in former editions : some that follow are had engendered a prejudice against his 

suspected not to be genuine. It seems that poem, which remained when the cause had 

we have no edition on which we can wholly been forgotten, as it certainly was in the 

depend. No edition of Berni appeared from days of Zeno and TirabosohL 

1645 to 1726, though Domenichi was print- * " The ingenuity," says Mr. Panhd, 

ed several times. This reformer of Boiardo " with which Berni finds a resemblance 

did not alter the text nearly so much as between distant objects, and the rapidity 

Berni. Panissi, vol. 11. with which he suddenly connects the most 

• Tiraboschl, vii. 196, censures Berni for remote ideas ; the solemn manner in which 

" mottl e racconti troppo liberl ed empi, he either alludes to ludicrous events or 

che Ti ha insert ti." Glnguene exclaims, utters an absurdity ; the air of innocence 

as well he may, against this imputation, and naivete with which he presents re- 

Berni has inserted no stories ; and, unless marks full of shrewdness, and knowledge 

it were the few stanzas against monastic of the world; that peculiar bonhommie 

hypocrisy that remain at the hVad of the with which he seems to look kindly and at 

twentieth canto, it is hard to say what the same time unwillingly on human errors 

Tiraboschi meant by impieties. But though or wickedness; the keen irony which he 

Tiraboschl must hare rand Berni, he has uses with so much appearance of simplicity, 

here chosen to copy Zeno, who talks of and aversion to bitterness; the seeming 

" 11 poema di Boiardo, rifatto dal Berni, e singleness of heart with which be appears 

di serio trasformato in ridkolo, e di onesto anxious* to excuse men and actions, at the 



in lsoandoloso, e pert giustamente dannato very moment that he is most inveterate in 

dalla chieee." — ( Fontanini, p. 278. ) Zeno, exposing them. — these are the chief ele- 

eren more surely than Tiraboschi, was per- jnents of Berni's poetry. Add to this the 

fectly acquainted with Berni's poem : how style, the loftiness of the verse contrasting 
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8* Spain now began to experience one of those revolutions 
in fashionable taste which await the political changes 
of nations. Her native poetry, whether Castilian or 
Valencian, had characteristics of its own, that placed it in a 
different region from the Italian. The short heroic, amatory, 
or devotional songs, which the Peninsular dialects were accus- 
tomed to exhibit, were too ardent, too hyperbolical for a taste 
which, if not correctly classical, was at least studious of a 
grace not easily compatible with extravagance. But the con- 
tinual intercourse of the Spaniards with Italy, partly subject 
to their sovereign, and the scene of his wars, accustomed 
their nobles to relish the charms of a sister language, less 
Bosom, energetic, but more polished, than their own. Two 
G * reU * - * - poets, Boscan and Garcilasso de la Vega, brought 
from Italy the softer beauties of amorous poetry, embodied in 
the regular sonnet, which had hitherto been little employed in 
the Peninsula. These poems seem not to have been printed 
till 1543, when both Boscan and Garcilasso were dead, and 
their new school had already met with both support and oppo- 
sition at the court of Valladolid. The national character is 
not entirely lost in these poets : love still speaks with more 
impetuous ardor, with more plaintive sorrow, than in the con- 
temporary Italians ; but the restraints of taste and reason are 
perceived to control his voice. An eclogue of Garcilasso, 
called Salicio and Nemoroso, is pronounced by the Spanish 
critics to be one of the finest works in their language. It is 
sadder than the lament of saddest nightingales. We judge of 
all such poetry differently in the progressive stages of life. 
9. Diego Mendoza, one of the most remarkable men for 
variety of talents whom Spain has produced, ranks 
with Boscan and Garcilasso as a reformer of Cas- 
tilian poetry. His character as a soldier, as the severe 
governor of Siena, as the haughty minister of Charles at the 

with the frivolity of the argument, the although many parts of the poem of Boiar- 

gravest conception expressed in the most do have been improved in that work, such 

homely manner ; the seasonable use of has not always been the case ; and will, 

strange metaphors and of similes some- moreover, be convinced that some parts of 

times sublime, and for this very reason the RJlheclmento, besides those suspected 

the more laughable, when considered with in former times, are evidently either not 

relation to the subject which they are in- written by Berni, or hare not received from 

tended to illustrnte, form the most remark- him, if they be his, such corrections as to 

able features of his style." — p. 120. be worthy of their author." — p. 141. Mr. 

" Any candid Italian scholar who will P. shows in several passages his grounds 

he Rifkccimento of Bern! with at- ~ 

will be compelled to admit, that, 



peruse the Ri&ccimento of Bern! with at- for this suspicion. 
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court of Rome and the council of Trent, is notorious in his- 
tory. 1 His epistles, in an Horatian style, full of a masculine 
and elevated philosophy, though deficient in harmony and 
polish, are preferred to his sonnets ; a species of composition 
where these faults are more perceptible; and for which, at 
least in the style then popular, the stern understanding of 
Mendoza seems to have been ill adapted. " Though he com- 
posed,' 9 says Bouterwek, "in the Italian manner, with less 
facility than Boscan and Garcilasso, he felt more correctly than 
they or any other of his countrymen the difference between the 
Spanish and Italian languages, with respect to their capabilities 
for versification. The Spanish admits of none of those pleas- 
ing elisions, which, particularly when terminating vowels are 
omitted, render the mechanism of Italian versification so easy, 
and enable the poet to augment or diminish the number of 
syllables according to his pleasure ; and this difference in the 
two languages renders the composition of a Spanish sonnet a 
difficult task. Still more does the Spanish language seem hos- 
tile to the soft termination of a succession of feminine rhymes ; 
for the Spanish poet, who adopts this rule of the Italian son- 
net, is compelled to banish from his rhymes all infinitives of 
verbs, together with a whole host of sonorous substantives and 
adjectives. Mendoza, therefore, availed himself of the use of 
masculine rhymes in his sonnets; but this metrical license 
was strongly censured by all partisans of the Italian style. 
Nevertheless, had he given to his sonnets more of the tender- 
ness of Petrarch, it is probable that they would have found 
imitators. Some of them, indeed, may be considered as suc- 
cessful productions ; and, throughout all, the language is cor- 
rect and noble." 2 

10. The lyric poems of Mendoza, written in the old 
national style, tacitly improved and polished, are pre- sea <u 
ferred by the Spaniards to his other works. Many m*™***- 
of them are printed in the Romancero General. Saa di 
Miranda, though a Portuguese, has written much in Castilian, 
as well as in his own language. Endowed by nature with 
the melancholy temperament akin to poetic sensibility, he fell 
readily into the pastoral strain, for which his own language is 
said to be peculiarly formed. The greater and better part of 

i Sadotot, In one of hli eplatles dated on his way to Borne ; a Journey under- 

1682 (lib. ri p. 809, edit. 1564), gives an taken solely for the sake of leaning. 

Interesting character of Mendosa, then * P. 196. 
young, who had visited him at Carpentras 

VOL. I. 27 
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his eclogues, however, are in Castilian. He is said to have 
chosen the latter language for imagery, and his own for reflec- 
tion. 1 Of this poet, as well as of his CastOian contempora- 
ries, the reader will find a sufficient account in Boaterwek 
and Sismondi. 

11. Portugal, however, produced one who did not abandon 
Bibe her own soft and voluptuous dialect, Ribeyro; the 

first distinguished poet she could boast. His strains 
are chiefly pastoral, the favorite style of his country, and 
breathe that monotonous and excessive melancholy, with which 
it requires some congenial emotion of our own to sympathise. 
A romance of Ribeyro, Menina e Moca, is one of the earliest 
among the few specimens of noble prose which we find in that 
language. It is said to be full of obscure allusions to real 
events in the author's life, and cannot be read with much 
interest ; but some have thought that it is the prototype of the 
Diana of Montemayor, and the whole school of pastoral 
romance, which was afterwards admired in Europe for an 
entire century. We have, however, seen that the Arcadia of 
Sannazzaro has the priority ; and I am not aware that there 
is any specific distinction between that romance and this of 
Ribeyro. It may be here observed, that Ribeyro should, in 
strictness, have been mentioned before ; his eclogues seem to 
have been written, and possibly published, before the death 
of Emanuel in 1521. The romance, however, was a later 
production.* 

12. The French versifiers of the age of Francis L are not 
French few. It does not appear that they rise above the 
poetry. j eve i gf tne three preceding reigns, Louis XL, 
Charles VIII., and Louis XII. ; some of them mistaking insipid 
allegory for the creations of fancy, some tamely describing the 
events of their age ; others, with rather more spirit, satirizing 
the vices of mankind, and especially of the clergy ; while many, 
in little songs, expressed their ideal love with more perhaps of 
conventional gallantry than passion or tenderness,* yet with 
some of those light and graceful touches which distinguish this 
Btyle of French poetry. Clement Marot ranks far higher. 
Muot. ^ ne P 8 *" 119 °* Marot, though famous in their day, are 

among his worst performances. His distinguishing 

» Bcraterwek, p. 340; Stemoodi. » Goajet, Bibtiotheqae Fimn^aiee, vote. 

. » Boaterwek, Hirt. of PortugiMM liter., x. and xl. passim; Auguta, Reeneil dai 
p 24; SUmondl, It. 280. aaoia* Poetes Fxsnftb, vote. *. andifi. 
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excellence is a naivete, or pretended simplicity, of which it is 
the highest praise to say that it was the model of La Fontaine. 
This style of humor, than which nothing is more sprightly 
or diverting, seems much less indigenous among ourselves, if 
we may judge by our older literature, than either among the 
French or Italians. 

18. In the days of Marot, French poetry had not put on all 
its chains. He does not observe the regular alterna- ThsAl DM . 
tion of masculine and feminine rhymes, nor scruple Meal 
to use the open vowel, the suppression of a mute e BtruotttP8 * 
before a consonant in scanning the verse, the carrying on the 
sense without a pause to the middle of the next line. These 
blemishes, as later usage accounts them, are common to Marot 
with all his contemporaries. In return, they dealt much in 
artificial schemes of recurring words or lines, as the chant 
royal, where every stanza was to be in the same rhyme and to 
conclude with the same verse ; or the rondeau, a very popular 
species of metre long afterwards, wherein two or three initial 
words were repeated at the refrain or close of every stanza. 1 

14. The poetical and imaginative spirit of Germany, sub- 
dued as it had long been, was never so weak as in Genua 
this century. Though we cannot say that this p 00 ***- 
poverty of genius was owing to the Reformation, it is certain 
that the Reformation aggravated very much in this sense the 
national debasement The controversies were so scholastic 
in their terms, so sectarian in their character, so incapable of 
alliance with any warmth of soul, that, so far as their influ- 
ence extended, and that was to a large part of the educated 
classes, they must have repressed every poet, had such ap- 
peared, by rendering the public insensible to his superiority. 
The Meister-singers were sufficiently prosaic in their original 
constitution : they neither produced, nor perhaps would have 
suffered to exhihit itself, any real excellence in poetry. But 
they became in the sixteenth century still more rigorous in 
their requisitions of a mechanical conformity to rule; while 
at the same time they prescribed a new code of law to the 
versifier, — that of theological orthodoxy. Yet one man, of 
more brilliant fancy and powerful feeling than the ^ auiflB(l0h - 
rest, Hans Sachs, the shoemaker of Nuremberg, 
stands out from the crowd of these artisans. Most conspicu- 

* GrogBt, BlbL Fnacalae, ad. 88; Gall- B»charchgfl da la France, 1. tU. e. 6; Au- 
lard, Vie da Francois I., rii. 20 ; Pasquter, ffulfl, vol. iii. 
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ous as a dramatic writer, bis copious muse was silent in no 
line of verse. Heinsius accounts the bright period of Hans 
Sachs's literary labors to have been from 1530 to 1538 ; 
though he wrote much both sooner and after that time. His 
poems of all kinds are said to have exceeded six thousand ; 
but not more than one fourth of them are in print. In this 
facility of composition, he is second only to Lope de Vega ; 
and it must be presumed, that, uneducated, unread, accustomed 
to find his public in his own class, so wonderful a fluency was 
accompanied by no polish, and only occasionally by gleams of 
vigor and feeling. The German critics are divided concern- 
ing the genius of Hans Sachs : Wieland and Goethe gave 
him lustre at one time by their eulogies ; but, these having 
been as exaggerated as the contempt of a former generation, 
the place of the honest and praiseworthy shoemaker seems not 
likely to be fixed very high ; and there has not been demand 
enough for his works, some of which are very scarce, to en- 
courage their republication. 1 

15. The Germans, constitutionally a devout people, were 
German never so much so as in this first age of Protestantism. 
h J niM - And this, in combination with their musical tempera- 
ment, displayed itself in the peculiar line of hymns. No other 
nation has so much of this poetry. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the number of religious songs was reckoned 
at 33,000, and that of their authors at 500. Those of Luther 
have been more known than the rest ; they are hard and rude, 
but impressive and deep. But this poetry, essentially re- 
strained in its flight, could not develop the creative powers 
of genius. 8 

16. Among the few poems of this age, none has been so 
Thener- celebrated as the Theuerdanks of Melchior Pfintzing, 
dank* of secretary to the Emperor Maximilian ; a poem at one 
pflntadng. ^^ attributed to the master, whose praises it records, 
instead of the servant. This singular work, published ori- 
ginally in 1517, with more ornament of printing and deli- 
neation than was usual, is an allegory, with scarce any spirit 
of invention or language ; wherein the knight Theuerdanks, 
and his adventures in seeking the marriage of the Princess 
Ehrreich, represent the memorable union of Maximilian with 
the heiress of Burgundy. A small number of German poets 

1 Hekiita*, iy. 160 ; Boutorwck, lx. 881 ; Betroqpoctiye Bertew, toL x. 
* Boutenrek ; Hdndu*. 
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are commemorated by Bouterwek and Heinsius, superior no 
doubt in ability to Pfintzing, but so obscure in our eyes, and 
so little extolled by their countrymen, that we need only refer 
to their pages. 

17. In the earlier part of this period of thirty years, we can 
find very little English poetry. Sir David Lyndsay, ^j^ 
an accomplished gentleman and scholar of Scotland, poetry: 
excels his contemporary Skelton in such qualities, ****"*- 
if not in fertility of genius. Though inferior to Dunbar in 
vividness of imagination and in elegance of language, he shows 
a more reflecting and philosophical mind; and certainly his 
satire upon James V. and his court is more poignant than the 
other's panegyric upon the Thistle. But, in the ordinary style 
of his versification, he seems not to rise much above the prosaic 
and tedious rhymers of the fifteenth century. His descriptions 
are as circumstantial without selection as theirs; and his 
language, partaking of a ruder dialect, is still more removed 
from our own. The poems of Lyndsay are said by Herbert 
to have been printed in 1540, and would be among the first- 
fruits of the Scottish press; but one of these, the Complaint 
of the Papingo, had appeared in London two years before. 1 
Lyndsay's poetry is said to have contributed to the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland ; in which, however, he is but like many poets 
of his own and preceding times. The clergy were an inex- 
haustible theme of bitter reproof. 

18. " In the latter end of King Henry YHL's reign," says 
Puttenham in his Art of Poesie, " sprung up a new wyatt and 
company of courtly makers, of whom Sir Thomas 8urre y- 
Wyatt the elder, and Henry, Earl of Surrey, were the two 
chieftains, who having travailed into Italy, and there tasted the 
sweet and stately measures and style of the Italian poesie, as 
novices newly crept out of the schools of Dante, Ariosto, and 
Petrarch, they greatly polished our rude and homely manner 
of vulgar poesie, from that it had bene before, and for that 
cause may justly be sayd the first reformers of our English 
meeter and stile. In the same time or not long after was the 
Lord Nicolas Vaux, a man of much facilitie in vulgar ma- 
kings." 8 The poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt, who died in 1544, 
and of the Earl of Surrey, executed in 1547, were first pub- 

* [Mnkartara, howvrer, drata that than 
It any genuine Soots edition before 156$. — * Pattenham, book I. ch. 81. 

IM2.] . . 
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lished in 1557, with a few by other hands, in a scarce little 
book called Tottel's Miscellanies. They were, however, in all 
probability, known before ; and it seems necessary to mention 
them in this period, as they mark an important epoch in Eng- 
lish literature. 

19. Wyatt and Surrey — for we may best name them in the 
order of time, rather than of civil or poetical rank — have had 
recently the good fortune to be recommended by an editor of 
extensive acquaintance with literature, and of still superior 
taste. It will be a gratification to read the following comparison 
of the two poets, which I extract the more willingly that it is 
found in a publication somewhat bulky and expensive for the 
mass of readers. 

20. " They were men whose minds may be said to have 
Dr.Nottfi Deen cast m tne 8ame mould ; for they differ only in 
character those minuter shades of character which always must 
of them. ex | at m numan injure ; shades of difference so infi- 
nitely varied, that there never were and never will be two per- 
sons in all respects alike. In their love of virtue and their 
instinctive hatred and contempt of vice, in their freedom from 
personal jealousy, in their thirst after knowledge and intellec- 
tual improvement, in nice observation of nature, promptitude 
to action, intrepidity and fondness for romantic enterprise, in 
magnificence and liberality, in generous support of others and 
high-spirited neglect of themselves, in constancy in friendship, 
and tender susceptibility of affections of a still warmer nature, 
and in every thing connected with sentiment and principle, 
they were one and the same ; but, when those qualities branch 
out into particulars, they will be found in some respects to 
differ. 

21. " Wyatt had a deeper and more accurate penetration 
into the characters of men than Surrey had ; hence arises the 
difference in their satires. Surrey, in his satire against the 
citizens of London, deals only in reproach; Wyatt, in his, 
abounds with irony, and those nice touches of ridicule which 
make us ashamed of our faults, and therefore often silently 
effect amendment. 1 Surrey's observation of nature was minute ; 



i Wyatt's bast poem In thto style, the laurel of Wyatt, though he hat t 

Spittle to John PoW If a Tory eloee imi- waU. 

tatton of the tenth satire of Alamannl: It The lighter poems of Wyatt are more 

is abridged, but every thought and every unequal than those of 8urrey ; but his 

Terse in the English is taken from the Ita- Ode to his Lute does not seem inferior to 

lian. Dr. Nott has been aware of thle; any production of his noble eompetitnr. 

but It certainly detracts a leaf from the The sonnet In which be intimates his as- 
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but be directed it towards the works of nature in general, 
and the movements of the passions, rather than to the foibles 
and characters of men; hence it is that he excels in the 
description of rural objects, and is always tender and pathetic. 
In Wyatt's Complaint we hear a strain of manly grief which 
commands attention, and we listen to it with respect for the 
sake of him that suffers. Surrey's distress is painted in such 
natural terms that we make it our own, and recognize in his 
sorrows emotions which we are conscious of having felt our- 
selves. 

22. " In point of taste and perception of propriety in com- 
position, Surrey is more accurate and just than Wyatt : he 
therefore seldom either offends with conceits or wearies with 
repetition ; and, when he imitates other poets, he is original as 
well as pleasing. In his numerous translations from Petrarch, 
he is seldom inferior to his master ; and he seldom improves 
upon him. Wyatt is almost always below the Italian, and 
frequently degrades a good thought by expressing it so that 
it is hardly recognizable. Had Wyatt attempted a translation 
of Virgil, as Surrey did, he would have exposed himself to 
unavoidable failure." 1 

23. To remarks so delicate in taste and so founded in know- 
ledge, I should not venture to add much of my own. PerhApfl 
Something, however, may generally be admitted to **JJ|"?*' 
modify the ardent panegyrics of an editor. Those **** r *^ 
who, after reading this brilliant passage, should turn for the 
first time to the poems either of Wyatt or of Surrey, might 
think the praise too unbounded, and, in some respects perhaps, 
not appropriate. It seems to be now ascertained, after sweep- 
ing away a host of foolish legends and traditionary prejudices, 
that the Geraldine of Surrey, Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald, was 
a child of thirteen, for whom his passion, if such it is to be 
called, began several years after his own marriage. 8 But in 
met there is more of the conventional tone of amorous songs, 
than of real emotion, in Surrey's poetry. The 

" Easy sighs, such as men draw in love," 

cret passion for Anne Boleyn, whom he one of Wyatt's latest poems, he seems to 
describes under the allegory of a doe bear- allude penitentially to his passion for her. 
ing on her collar,— * Nott's edition of Wyatt and Surrey, 

«N.U.»tu 8n .:I<W.. m ,» IL , 1 ^ nvwl . „„„ ,„,„,» lag.^ntod 

is remarkable for more than the poetry, Lady Frances Vera in 1636 ; fell in love, if 

though that is pleasing. It may be doubt- so it wan. in 1641, with Geraldine, who was 

tal whether Anne Mere yet queen ; but, in born in 1328. 
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are not like the deep sorrows of Petrarch, or the fiery transports 
of the Castilians. 

24. The taste of this accomplished man is more striking 
surrey im- than his poetical genius. He did much for his own 
TOsSc*- 11 * country and his native language. The versification 
**<». of Surrey differs very considerably from that of his 
predecessors. He introduced, as Dr. Nott says, a sort of in- 
volution into his style, which gives an air of dignity, and re- 
moteness from common life. It was, in fact, borrowed from 
the license of Italian poetry, which our own idiom has rejected. 
He avoids pedantic words, forcibly obtruded from the Latin, 
of which our earlier poets, both English and Scots, had been 
ridiculously fond. The absurd epithets of Hoccleve, Lydgate, 
Dunbar, and Douglas, are applied equally to the most different 
things, so as to show that they annexed no meaning to them. 
Surrey rarely lays an unnatural stress on final syllables, mere- 
ly as such, which they would not receive in ordinary pronun- 
ciation ; another usual trick of the school of Chaucer. His 
words are well chosen and well arranged. 

25. Surrey is the first who introduced blank verse into our 
introduces English poe.try. It has been doubted whether it 
blank rene. j^ ] }ten previously employed in Italian, save in tra- 
gedy; for the poems of Alamanni and Rucellai were not 
published before many of our noble poet's compositions had 
been written. Dr. Nott, however, admits that Boscan and 
other Spanish poets had used it. The translation by Surrey 
of the second book of the JEneid, in blank verse, is among the 
chief of his productions. No one had, before his time, known 
how to translate or imitate with appropriate expression. But 
the structure of his verse is not very harmonious, and the 
sense is rarely carried beyond the line. 

26. If we could rely on a theory, advanced and ably sup- 
, ported by his editor, Surrey deserves the still more 

hypothesis conspicuous praise of having brought about a great 
JJ B 2 e hto revolution in our poetical numbers. It had been 
supposed to be proved by Tyrwhitt, that Chaucer's 
lines are to be read metrically, in ten or eleven syllables, like 
the Italian, and, as I apprehend, the French of his time. For 
this purpose it is necessary to presume that many terminations, 
now mute, were syllabically pronounced ; and, where verses 
prove refractory after all our endeavors, Tyrwhitt has no 
scruple in declaring them corrupt. It may be added, that 
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' Gray, before the appearance of Tyrwhitt's essay on the versi- 
fication of Chaucer, had adopted, without hesitation, the same 
hypothesis. 1 But, according to Dr. Nott, the verses of Chau- 
cer, and of all his successors down to Surrey, are merely 
rhythmical, to be read by cadence, and admitting of considera- 
ble variety in the number of syllables, though ten may be the 
more frequent. In the manuscripts of Chaucer, the line is 
always broken by a caesura in the middle, which is pointed out 
by a virgule ; and this is preserved in the early editions down 
to that of 1532. They come near, therefore, to the short 
Saxon line, differing chiefly by the alternate rhyme, which 
converts two verses into one. He maintains that a great many 
lines of Chaucer cannot be read metrically, though harmonious 
as verses of cadence. This rhythmical measure he proceeds 
to show in Hoccleve, Lydgate, Hawes, Barclay, Skelton, and 
even Wyatt ; and thus concludes that it was first abandoned 
by Surrey, in whom it very rarely occurs. 2 

27. This hypothesis, it should be observed, derives some 
additional plausibility from a passage in Gascoyne's " Notes 
of instruction concerning the making of verse or rhyme in 
English," printed in 1575. u Whosoever do peruse and well 
consider his (Chaucer's) works, he shall find that, although 
his lines are not always of one self-same number of syllables, 
yet, being read by one that hath understanding, the longest 
verse, and that which hath most syllables in it, will fall (to the 
ear) correspondent unto that which hath fewest syllables ; and 
likewise that which hath fewest syllables shall be found yet to 
consist of words that have such natural sound as may seem 
equal in length to a verse which hath many more syllables of 
lighter accents." 

28. A theory so ingeniously maintained, and with so much 
induction of examples, has naturally gained a good Bufc mma 
deal of credit. I cannot, however, by any means con- too exten- 
cur in the extension given to it. Pages may be read -ft " 

in Chaucer, and still more in Dunbar, where every line is re- 
gularly and harmoniously decasyllabic ; and, though the caesura 
may perhaps fall rather more uniformly than it does in mod- 
ern verse, it would be very easy to find exceptions, which could 
not acquire a rhythmical cadence by any artifice of the reader. 3 

1 Gray's Works (edit. Hathias), 11. 1. * Such as these among multitudes 

* Nott'8 Dissertation, subjoined to the more : — 
second volume of his Wyatt and Surrey. " A lorer, and a lusty bachelor.* 
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The deviations from the normal type, or decasy liable line, were 
they more numerous than, after allowance for the license of 
pronunciation, as well as the probable corruption of the text, 
they appear to be, would not, I conceive, justify us in conclud- 
ing that it was disregarded. For these aberrant lines are 
much more common in the dramatic blank verse of the seven- 
teenth century. They are, doubtless, vestiges of the old 
rhythmical forms ; and we may readily allow that English 
versification had not, in the fifteenth or even sixteenth centuries, 
the numerical regularity of classical or Italian metre. In the 
ancient ballads, Hoots and English, the substitution of the ana- 
paest for the iambic foot is of perpetual recurrence, and gives 
them a remarkable elasticity and animation ; but we never fail 
to recognize a uniformity of measure, which the use of nearly 
equipollent feet cannot, on the strictest metrical principles, be 
thought to impair. 

29. If we compare the poetry of Wyatt and Surrey with 
Politeness of tnat °f Barclay or Skelton, about thirty or forty 
w>att and years before, the difference must appear wonderful 
Surrey. Bufc we gnou i d not ^ witn j) n Nott ^ attribute this wholly 

to superiority of genius. It is to be remembered that the later 
poets wrote in a court, and in one which, besides the aristo- 
cratic manners of chivalry, had not only imbibed a great deal 
of refinement from France and Italy, but a considerable tinge 
of ancient literature. Their predecessors were less educated 
men, and they addressed a more vulgar class of readers. Nor 
was this polish of language peculiar to Surrey and his friend. 
In the short poems of Lord Vaux, and of others about the 
same time, even in those of Nicolas Grimoald, a lecturer at 
Oxford, who was no courtier, but had acquired a classical taste, 
we find a rejection of obsolete and trivial phrases, and the 
beginnings of what we now call the style of our older poetry. 

30. No period since the revival of letters has been so con- 

** Bat reason, with the shield of gold so account for the Imperfection of the metrl- 
shene." Dunbar. cal. Lydgate has, perhaps, on the whole, 

-Th. **, ^i» «» *« «***.» sStoftSfair. *• d ^ rltaW * 

Um Puttenham. in his Art of Poesie (1686K 

Lydgate apologises for his own lines, — hook li. ch. 8, 4, though he admits the 

tt iu. ni . t v™- th. .««. *k««i„ I. licentiousness of Chaucer, Lydgate, and 

"Because I know the rem therein Is other ^^ |n k^^i, disregarding 

aTKw .™. #^a .w* .^ ~™~ «™ the cwura, does not seem to doubt that 
As being some too short, and some too ^ m £ hy metrical rules, which in- 

lon e> "~ deed Is implied in this censure. Dr. Notts 

In Gray, U. 4. This seems at once to ex- theory does not admit a disregard of ess- 
elude the rhythmical system, and to sura. 
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spicuous for Latin poetry as the present. Three names of 

great reputation adorn it, Sannazarius, Vida, Fracas- 

torius. The first of these, Sannazarius, or San Na- Utln poetry - 

zaro, or Actius Sincerus, was a Neapolitan, attached a , .^ . 

to the fortunes of the Aragonese line of kings ; and, 
following the last of their number, Frederic, after his unjust 
spoliation, into France, remained there till his master's death. 
Much of his poetry was written under this reign, before 1503 ; 
but his principal work, De Partu Virginis, did not appear till 
1522. This has incurred not unfair blame for the intermix- 
ture of classical mythology, at least in language, with the Gos- 
pel story ; nor is the latter very skilfully managed. But it 
would be difficult to find its equal for purity, elegance, and 
harmony of versification. The unauthorized word, the doubt- 
ful idiom, the modern turn of thought, so common in Latin 
verse, scarce ever appear in Sannazarius : a pure taste enabled 
him to diffuse a Virgilian hue over his language ; and a just 
ear, united with facility in command of words, rendered his 
versification melodious and varied beyond any competitor. The 
Piscatory Eclogues of Sannazarius, which are perhaps better 
known, deserve, at least, equal praise : they seem to breathe 
the beauty and sweetness of that fair bay they describe. His 
elegies are such as may contend with Tibullus. If Sanna- 
zarius does not affect sublimity, he never sinks below his aim : 
the sense is sometimes inferior to the style, as he is not wholly 
free from conceits ;* but it would perhaps be more difficult to 
find cold and prosaic passages in his works than in those of 
any other Latin poet in modern times. 

31. Vida of Cremona is not by any means less celebrated 
than Sannazarius : his poem on the Art of Poetry, 
and that on the Game of Chess, were printed in y * a * m 
1527 ; the Christiad, an epic poem, as perhaps it deserves to 
be called, in 1535 ; and that on Silk Worms, in 1537. Vida's 
precepts are clear and judicious ; and we admire, in his Game 
of Chess especially, and the poem on Silk Worms, the skill 
with which the dry rules of art, and descriptions the most 
apparently irreducible to poetical conditions, fall into his ele- 
gant and classical language. It has been observed, that he is 

1 The following lines, on the conetella- Dfgnlor, lmbrlferum qua oornlbus fa- 
tten Taurus, are more puerile than any I choet annum, 
have seen in this elegant poet : — Nee qwB torn aaris mugitSnu <utra la- 
"Torra hovi fades; sed qua non altera ecuaf." 
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the first who laid down rules for imitative harmony, illustrat- 
ing them by his own example. The Christiad shows not so 
much, I think, of Vida's great talents, at least in poetical lan- 
guage ; but the subject is better managed than by Sannazarius. 
Yet, notwithstanding some brilliant passages, among which the 
conclusion of the second book De Arte Poetica is prominent, 
Vida appears to me far inferior to the Neapolitan poet His 
versification is often hard and spondaic, the elisions too fre- 
quent, and the caesura too much neglected. The language, 
even where the subject bests admits of it, is not always so 
elevated as we should desire. 

32. Fracastorius has obtained his reputation by the Syphi- 
Yncasto- Us, published in 1530 ; and certainly, as he thought 
riUB - fit to make choice of the subject, there is no reader 
but must admire the beauty and variety of his digressions, 
the vigor and nobleness of his style. Once only has it been 
the praise of genius to have delivered the rules of practical 
art in all the graces of the most delicious poetry, without in- 
flation, without obscurity, without affectation, and generally, 
perhaps, with the precision of truth. Fracastorius, not emu- 
lous in this of the author of the Georgics, seems to have made 
Manilius, rather, I think, than Lucretius, his model in the 
didactic portion of his poem. 

33. Upon a fair comparison, we should not err much, in 
Latin T«m m 7 opinion, by deciding that Fracastorius is the 
not to be greater poet, and Sannazarius the better author of 
dudained " Latin verses. In the present age, it is easy to anti- 
cipate the supercilious disdain of those who believe it ridicu- 
lous to write Latin poetry at all, because it cannot, as they 
imagine, be written well. I must be content to answer, that 
those who do not know when such poetry is good, should be 
as slow to contradict those who do, as the ignorant in music to 
set themselves against competent judges. No one pretends 
that Sannazarius was equal to Ariosto. But it may be truly 
said, that his poetry, and a great deal more that has been 
written in Latin, beyond comparison excels most of the con- 
temporary Italian : we may add, that its reputation has been 
more extended and European. 

34. After this famous triumvirate, we might reckon several 
other Latin m different degrees of merit Bembo comes forward 
poet» in again in these lists. His Latin poems are not nume- 

ta ^ r ' rous : that upon the lake Benacus is the best known* 
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He shone more, however, in elegiac than hexameter verse. 
This is a common case in modern Latin, and might be natu- 
rally expected of Bemho, who had more of elegance than of 
vigor. Castiglione has left a few poems ; among which the 
best is in the archaic lapidary style, on the statue of Cleo- 
patra in the Vatican. Molza wrote much in Latin : he is the 
author of the epistle to Henry VIH., in the name of Cathe- 
rine, which has been ascribed to Joannes Secundus. It is 
very spirited and Ovidian. These poets were, perhaps, sur- 
passed by Naugerius and Flaminius ; both, but especially the 
latter, for sweetness and purity of style, to be placed in the first 
rank of lyric and elegiac poets in the Latin language. In 
their best passages, they fall not by any means short of Tibul- 
lus or Catullus. Aonius Palearius, though his poem on the 
Immortality of the Soul is equalled by Sadolet himself to those 
of Yida and Sannazarius, seems not entitled to any thing like 
such an eulogy. He became afterwards suspected of Luther- 
anism, and lost his life on the scaffold at Rome. We have in 
another place mentioned the Zodiacus Vit® of Palingenius 
Stellatus, whose true name was Manzolli. The Delicice 
Poetarum Italorum present a crowd of inferior imitations of 
classical models; but I must repeat, that the volumes pub- 
lished by Pope, and entitled Poemata Italorum, are the best 
evidences of the beauties of these poets. 

35. The Cisalpine nations, though at a vast distance from 
Italy, cannot be reckoned destitute, in this age, of inGer- 
respectable Latin poets. Of these, the best known, ""v- 
and perhaps upon the whole the best, is Joannes Secundus, 
who found the doves of Venus in the dab-chicks of Dutch 
marshes. The Basia, however, are far from being superior to 
his elegies, many of which, though not correct, and often sin- 
ning by false quantity, a fault pretty general with these early 
Latin poets, especially on this side of the Alps, are generally 
harmonious, spirited, and elegant Among the Germans, 
Eobanus Hessus, Micyllus, professor at Heidelberg, and Me* 
lanchthon, have obtained considerable praise. 
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Sect. IL 1520-1550. 

State of Dramatic Representation in Italy— Spam and Portugal— France— Gar- 
many — England. 

36. We have already seen the beginnings of the Italian 
Italian comedy, founded in its style, and frequently in its 
comedy - subjects, upon Plautus. Two of Ariosto's comedies 
have been mentioned, and two more belong to this period. 
Some difference of opinion has existed with respect to their 
dramatic merit. But few have hesitated to place above them 
-.j. . the Mandragola and Clitia of a great contemporary 

genius, MachiaveL The Mandragola was probably 
written before 1520, but certainly in the fallen fortunes of its 
author, as he intimates in the prologue. Ginguene, therefore, 
forgot his chronology when he supposes Leo X. to have been 
present, as cardinal, at its representation. 1 It seems, however, 
to have been acted before this pope at Borne. The story of 
the Mandragola, which hardly bears to be told, though Gin- 
guene has done it, is said to be founded on a real and recent 
event at Florence, — one of its striking resemblances to the 
Athenian comedy. It is admirable for its comic delineations 
of character, the management of the plot, and the liveliness 
Aw4ii ^ of its idiomatic dialogue. Peter Aretin, with little of 

the former qualities, and inferior in all respects to 
Machiavel, has enough of humorous extravagance to amuse 
the reader. The licentiousness of the Italian stage in its con- 
tempt of morality, and even, in the comedies of Peter Aretin, 
its bold satire on the great, remind us rather of Athens than 
of Rome : it is more the effrontery of Aristophanes than the 
pleasant freedom of Plautus. But the depravity which had 
long been increasing in Italy gained, in this first part of the 
sixteenth century, a zenith which it could not surpass, and 
from which it has very gradually receded. These comedies 
are often very satirical on the clergy; the bold strokes of 
Machiavel surprise us at present ; but the Italian stage had 
something like the license of a masquerade; it was a tacit 
agreement that men should laugh at things sacred within 

* Gingnfcie, ri. 223. 
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those walls, but resume their veneration for them at the 
door. 1 

37. Those who attempted the serious tone of tragedy were 
less happy in their model : Seneca generally repre- Tngaa ^ m 
sented to them the ancient buskin. The Canace of 
Sperone Speroni ; the Tullia of Martelli, and the Orbecche of 
Giraldi Cinthio, esteemed the best of nine tragedies sperone. 
he has written, are within the present period. They ( ^ nthio * 
are all works of genius. But Ginguene observes how little 
advantage the first of these plays afforded for dramatic effect ; 
most of the action passing in narration. It is true, that he 
could hardly have avoided this without aggravating the cen- 
sures of those who, as Crescimbeni tells us, thought the sub- 
ject itself unfit for tragedy. 2 The story of the Orbecche is 
taken by Cinthio from a novel of his own invention, and is re- 
markable for its sanguinary and disgusting circumstances. 
This became the characteristic of tragedy in the sixteenth 
century; not by any means peculiarly in England, as some 
half-informed critics of the French school used to pretend. 
The Orbecche, notwithstanding its passages in the manner of 
Titus Andronicus, is in many parts an impassioned and poeti- 
cal tragedy. Riccoboni, though he censures the general po- 
verty of style, prefers one scene in the third act to any thing 
on the stage : " If one scene were sufficient to decide the ques- 
tion, the Orbecche would be the finest play in the world." 8 
Walker observes that this is the first tragedy wherein the 
prologue is separated from the play, of which, as is very well 
known, it made a part on the ancient theatre. But in Cinthio, 
and in other tragic writers long afterwards, the prologue con- 
tinued to explain and announce the story. 4 

38. Meantime, a people very celebrated in dramatic litera- 
ture was forming its national theatre. A few at- Spanish 
tempts were made in Spain to copy the classical dnBa - 
model. But these seem not to have gone beyond translation, 
and had little effect on the public taste. Others, in imitation 
of the Celestina, which passed for a moral example, produced 

1 Besides the plays themselves, see Gin- * Delia Tolgar Poeeia, ii. 891. Alfleri 

guene, toI. Ti., who given more than a hun- went still farther than Sperone In his 

dred pages to the Cal&ndra, and to the Mirra. Objection* of a somewhat stmilax 

comedies of Ariosto, Machlavel, and Are- kind were made to the Tullia of Martelli. 
tin. Many of the old comedies are reprint- » Hist, da Theatre Italien, vol. 1. 
ed in the great MlUu collection of Classic! * Walker, Essay on Italian Tragedy ; 

Italiani. Those of Machlavel and Ariosto Gtaguen*, vi. 61, 69. 
are round in most editions of their works. 
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tedious scenes, by way of mirrors of vice and virtue, without 
reaching the fame of their original But a third class was far 
Tom* more popular, and ultimately put an end to competi- 
Nahano. fi orL '^ ne founders of this were Torres Naharro, in 
the first years of Charles, and Lope de Rueda, a little later. 
u There is very little doubt," says Bouterwek, u that Torres 
Naharro was the real inventor of the Spanish comedy. He 
not only wrote his eight comedies in redondillas in the romance 
style, but he also endeavored to establish the dramatic interest 
solely on an ingenious combination of intrigues, without attach- 
ing much importance to the development of character, or the 
moral tendency of the story. It is besides probable that he 
was the first who divided plays into three acts, which, being 
regarded as three days' labor in the dramatic field, were called 
jornadas. It must, therefore, be unreservedly admitted that 
these dramas, considered both with respect to their spirit and 
their form, deserve to be ranked as the first in the history of 
the Spanish national drama; for, in the same path which Tor- 
res Naharro first trod, the dramatic genius of Spain advanced 
to the point attained by Calderon, and the nation tolerated no 
dramas except those which belonged to the style which had 
thus been created." 1 

39. Lope de Rueda, who is rather better known than his 
Lope de predecessor, was at the head of a company of players, 
Baed ** and was limited in his inventions by the capacity of 
his troop and of the stage upon which they were to appear. 
Cervantes calls him the great Lope de Rueda, even when a 
greater Lope was before the world. " He was not," to quote 
again from Bouterwek, " inattentive to general character, as is 
proved by his delineation of old men, clowns, &c^ in which he 
was particularly successful But his principal aim was to in- 
terweave in his dramas a succession of intrigues ; and, as he 
seems to have been a stranger to the art of producing stage 
effect by striking situations, he made complication the great 
object of his plots. Thus, mistakes, arising from personal 
resemblances, exchanges of children, and such-like common- 
place subjects of intrigue, form the groundwork of his stories ; 
none of which are remarkable tor ingenuity of invention. 
There is usually a multitude of characters in his dramas, and 
jests and witticisms are freely introduced ; but these in general 

i P. 286. Andrea thiokf Naharro low, Insipid, and unworthy of the prmke «f 
Oerrantee, t. 18d. 
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consist of burlesque disputes, in which some clown is en* 
gaged." 1 

40. The Portuguese Gil Vicente may perhaps contend with 
Torres Naharro for the honor of leading the drama- 0I1Vi0Bnte> 
tists of the Peninsula. His Autos, indeed, as has 

been observed, do not, so far as we can perceive, differ from 
the mysteries, the religious dramas of France and England. 
Bouterwek, strangely forgetful of these, seems to have assigned 
a character of originality, and given a precedence to the Span- 
ish and Portuguese Autos which they do not deserve. The 
specimen of one of these by Gil Vicente, given in the History 
of Portuguese Literature, is far more extravagant and less 
theatrical than our John Parfre's contemporary mystery of 
Candlemas Day. But a few comedies, or, as they are more 
justly styled, farces, remain ; one of which, mentioned by the 
same author, is superior in choice and management of the 
fable to most of the rude productions of that time. Its date 
is unknown. Gil Vicente's dramatic compositions of various 
kinds were collectively published in 1562: he had died in 
1557, at a very advanced age. 

41. " These works," says Bouterwek of the dramatic pro- 
ductions of Gil Vicente in general, "display a true poetic 
spirit, which, however, accommodated itself entirely to the age 
of the poet, and which disdained cultivation. The dramatic 
genius of Gil Vicente is equally manifest from his power of 
invention, and from the natural turn and facility of his imita- 
tive talent Even the rudest of these dramas -is tinged with 
a certain degree of poetic feeling." 2 The want of complex 
intrigue, such as we find afterwards in the Castilian drama, 
ought not to surprise us in these early compositions. 

42. We have no record of any original dramatic composi- 
tion belonging to this age in France, with the excep- 
tion of mysteries and moralities, which are very 2Sd mwL 
abundant. These were considered, and perhaps S** ,n 
justly, as types of the regular drama. " The French ce ' 
morality," says an author of that age, u represents, in some 
degree, the tragedy of the Greeks and Romans ; particularly 
because it treats of serious and important subjects ; and, if it 

1 P. 282. See, too, Stanondi, Hist, de 1* Iitt. da 

• Hist, of Portuguese lit, p. 88-111. Midi, ir. 448. 

It would be Tain to look elsewhere for so [A much fuller account of Gil Vicente 

eopioua an account of Gil Vicente, and has since been given in the Quarterly JU- 

rery difficult probably to find his work*, view tor January, 1817.] 

vol. I. 28 
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were contrived in French that the conclusion of the morality 
should be always unfortunate, it would become a tragedy. In 
the morality, we treat of noble and virtuous actions, either 
true, or at least probable; and choose what makes for our 
instruction in life." l It is evident, from this passage and the 
whole context, that neither tragedy nor comedy were yet 
known. The circumstance is rather remarkable, when we 
consider the genius of the nation, and the politeness of the 
court. But, from about the year 1540, we find translations 
from Latin and Italian comedies into French. These probably 
were not represented. Les Amours d'Erostrate, by Jacques 
Bourgeois, published in 1545, is taken from the Suppositi of 
Ariosto. Sibilet translated the Iphigenia of Euripides in 
1549 ; Bouchetel, the Hecuba in 1550 ; and Lazarus Baif, two 
other plays about the same time. But a great dramatic revo- 
lution was now prepared by the strong arm of the state. Hie 
first theatre had been established at Paris about 1400, by the 
Confrairie de la Passion de N.S., for the representation of 
Scriptural mysteries. This was suppressed by the parliament 
in 1547, on account of the scandal which this devout buf- 
foonery had begun to give. The company of actors purchased 
next year the Hotel de la Bourgogne, and were authorized by 
the parliament to represent profane subjects, u lawful and 
decent " (licites et honnites), but enjoined to abstain from " all 
mysteries of the passion, or other sacred mysteries." J 

43. In Germany, meantime, the pride of the Meister- 
0ennAn singers, Hans Sachs, was alone sufficient to pour 
theatre. forth a plenteous stream for the stage. His works, 
H * nsS * cb- * collectively printed at Nuremberg in five folio vo- 
lumes, 1578, and reprinted in Ave quartos at Kempten, 1606, 
contain 197 dramas among the rest. Many of his comedies 
in one act, called Schwanken, are coarse satires on the times. 
Invention, expression, and enthusiasm, if we may trust his 
admirers, are all united in Hans Sachs. 8 

» Sibilet, Art. " Poetique" (1548). apud datorr critic in the Betrospeetfre Review. 

Beauchamps, Recherche* fur le Theatre x. 113, who even ventures to assert thai 

Vrancate, i. 82. Goethe has imitated the old shoemaker in 

In the Jardin de Plaisance, an anony- Vaust. 

moot undated poem, printed at Lyons pro- The Germans had many plays In this 

bably before the end of the fifteenth cen- age. Gesner says, in his Pandects Uni- 

tury, we have rules giren for composing Tersales : " OermanksB fkbuhe multas ex- 

moralities. Beauchamps (p. 88) extracts tant. Fabula decern aetatumet Furio stnl- 

souie of these ; but they seem not worth torum Colmaria actse sunt. Fu*k> edita 

copying. est 1687, charti* quatuor. Qui vole* boa 

* Beauchamps, L 91. loco plurw ascribat in vulgaribus If 

* H/ms Sachs has met with a vtry ha* not ad alia ftstinamus." 
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44. The mysteries founded upon Scriptural or legendary 
histories, as well as the moralities, or allegorical .^j^ 
dramas, which, though there might be an intermix- and similar 
ture of human character with abstract personifica- £Sand. 
tion, did not aim at that illusion which a possible 
fable affords, continued to amuse the English public Nor 
were they confined, as perhaps they were before, to churches 
and monasteries. We find a company of players in the estab- 
lishment of Richard HI. while Duke of Gloucester ; and in 
the subsequent reigns, especially under Henry VllL, this 
seems to have been one of the luxuries of the great. The 
frugal Henry VII. maintained two distinct sets of players ; 
and his son was prodigally sumptuous in every sort of court- 
exhibition, bearing the general name of revels, and superin- 
tended by a high-priest of jollity, styled the Abbot of Misrule. 
The dramatic allegories, or moral plays, found a place among 
them. It may be presumed, that from their occasionality, or 
want of merit, far the greater part have perished. 1 Three or 
four, which we may place before 1550, are published in Haw- 
kins's Ancient Drama and Dodsley's Old Plays ; one is extant, 
written by Skelton, the earliest that can be referred to a known 
author. 1 A late writer, whose diligence seems to have' almost 
exhausted our early dramatic history, has retrieved the titles 
of a few more. The most ancient of these moral plays he 
traces to the reign of Henry VI. They became gradually 
more complicated, and approached nearer to a regular form. 
It may be observed that a line is not easily defined between 
the Scriptural mysteries and the legitimate drama : the choice 
of the story, the succession of incidents, are those of tragedy ; 
even the intermixture of buffoonery belongs to all our ancient 
stage ; and it is only by the meanness of the sentiments and 
diction that we exclude the Candlemas Day, which is one of 
the most perfect of the mysteries, or even those of the fifteenth 
century, from our tragic series. 8 Nor were the moralities, 
such as we find them in the reign of Henry VHI., at a pro- 
digious distance from the regular stage : deviations from the 
original structure of these, as Mr. Collier has well observed, 
u by the relinquishment of abstract for individual character, 

* OoUfar's Annals of the 8tage, 1. 84, kc Hawkins's Early Bngllsh Drama. It to by 

* Warton, tit. 188. John Parrre, and maybe referred to tot 

* Candlemas Day, a mystery, on the first yean of Henry VU1. 
murder of the Innocents, is published in 
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paved the way, by a natural and easy gradation, for tra- 
gedy and comedy, the representations of real life and man- 
ners." 1 

45. The moralities were, in this age, distinguished by the 
They an constant introduction of a witty, mischievous, and 
reu£toiu° profligate character, denominated the Vice. This 
"»&»• seems originally to have been an allegorical repre- 
sentation of what the word denotes ; but the Vice gradually 
acquired a human individuality, in which he came very near 
to our well-known Punch. The devil was generally introduced 
in company with the Vice, and had to endure many blows 
from him. But the moralities had another striking character- 
istic in this period. They had always been religious, but they 
now became theological. In the crisis of that great revolution 
then in progress, the stage was found a ready and impartial 
instrument for the old or the new faith. Luther and his wife 
were satirized in a Latin morality represented at Gray's Inn 
in 1529. It was easy to turn the tables on the clergy. Sir 
David Lyndsay's satire of the Three Estatis, a direct attack 
upon them, was played before James V. and his queen at 
Linlithgow, in 1539 ; * and in 1543 an English statute was 
made prohibiting all plays and interludes which meddle with 
the interpretation of Scripture. In 1549, the council of 
Edward VL put a stop by proclamation to all kinds of stage- 
plays. 8 

46. Great indulgence, or a strong antiquarian prejudice, is 
Latin plays r®*! 11 ™! to discover much genius in these moralities 

' and mysteries. There was, however, a class of dra- 
matic productions that appealed to a more instructed audience. 
The custom of acting Latin plays prevailed in our universities 
at this time, as it did long afterwards. Whether it were older 
than the fifteenth century seems not to be proved ; and the 
presumption is certainly against it " In an original draughty" 
says Warton, u of the statutes of Trinity College at Cambridge, 
founded in 1546, one of the chapters is entitled ' De Profecto 
ludorum qui imperator dicitur,' under whose direction and 
authority Latin comedies and tragedies are to be exhibited in 
the hall at Christmas." 4 It is probable that Christopherson's 

* Hlit. oT English Dramatic Poetry, 11. porated and sold together randan it the 
260* Thli I quote by its proper title; nine, 
but it is in feet the same work as the An* ■ Warton. Iv. 28. 
nals of the Stage, so tax as being incor- * Collier, 1. 144. 

« Utxt. of Engl. Poetry, 1U. 206. 
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tragedy of Jephthah, and another by Grimoald on John the 
Baptist, both older than the middle of the century, were writ- 
ten for academical representation. Nor was this confined to 
the universities. Nicolas Udal, head-master of Eton, wrote 
several plays in Latin to be acted in the long nights of winter by 
his boys. 1 And, if we had to stop here, it might seem an un- 
necessary minuteness to take notice of the diversions of school- 
boys, especially as the same is recorded of other teachers be- 
sides UdaL But there is something more in this. Udal has 
lately become known in a new and more brilliant light, as the 
father of English comedy. It was mentioned by War- mm Eng- 
ton, but without any comment, that Nicolas Udal wrote Uahcomed y- 
some English plays to be represented by his scholars ; a passage 
from one of which is quoted by Wilson in his Art of Logic, de- 
dicated to Edward VL 2 It might have been conjectured, by the 
help of this quotation, that these plays were neither of the class 
of moralities or mysteries, nor mere translations from Plautus 
and Terence, as it would not have been unnatural at first to 
suppose. Within a few years, however, the comedy from 
which Wilson took his extract has been discovered. It was 
printed in 1565, but probably written not later than 1540. 
The title of this comedy is Ralph Roister Doister, a name un- 
couth enough, and from which we should expect a very bar- 
barous farce. But Udal, an eminent scholar, knew how to 
preserve comic spirit and humor without degenerating into 
licentious buffoonery. Ralph Roister Doister, in spite of its 
title, is a play of some merit, though the wit may seem 
designed for the purpose of natural merriment rather than 
critical glory. We find in it, what is of no slight value, the 
earliest lively picture of London manners among the gallants 
and citizens, who furnished so much for the stage down to the 
civil wars. And perhaps there is no striking difference in this 
respect between the dramatic manners under Henry VIII. 
and James I. This comedy, for there seems no kind of rea- 
son why it should be refused that honorable name, is much 

* Udal ni not the lint, if ire could King's College in 1608, this cannot be true, 
trust Harwood's Alumni Etonenses, who at least bo fcr as Wolsey is concerned. It 



established an Eton theatre. Of Bight- is aaid afterwards, in the same book, of oi e 

wise, who succeeded IJly as master of St. HallewOl, who went to Cambridge in 158J, 

Paul's, it is said by him, that he was u a that he wrote "the tragedy of Dido.'* 

most eminent grammarian, and wrote the Which should we beliere, or were there 

tragedy of Dido from Virgil, which was two Didos? But Harwood's book is not 

acted before Cardinal Wolsey with great reckoned of much authority beyond the 

applanae bv hlmwlf and other scholars of mere word* which he <orf«*tl. 

Kcoa." £ut, as jjghtvrue .eft Ktou for * ULt-of l^g*. i'ofetr., , Ui. -18.. . 
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superior to Gammar Gurton's Needle, written twenty years 
afterwards, from which it has wrested a long established pre- 
cedence in our dramatic annals. 1 



Sect. m. 1520-1550. 

Romance* and Novell— Rabelais. 

47. The popularity of Amadis de Gaul gave rise to a class 
Romances of romances, the delight of the multitude in the six- 
©f chivalry, teenth century, though since chiefly remembered by 
the ridicule and ignominy that has attached itself to their 
name, — those of knight-errantry. Most of these belong to 
Spanish or Portuguese literature. Palmerin of Oliva, one of 
the earliest, was published in 1525. Palmerin, less fortunate 
than his namesake of England, did not escape the penal flame 
to which the barber and curate consigned many also of his 
younger brethren. It has been observed by Bouterwek, that 
every respectable Spanish writer, as well as Cervantes, resist- 
ed the contagion of bad taste which kept the prolix mediocrity 
of these romances in fashion. 8 

48. A far better style was that of the short novel, which the 
Novels Italian writers, especially Boccaccio, had rendered 

popular in Europe. But, though many of these were 
probably written within this period of thirty years, none of 
much distinction come within it, as the date of their earliest 
publication, except the celebrated Belphegor of MachiaveL* 

> See an analysis, with extract* of Ralph the Vice of the moralities ; bat bis humor 

Roister Bolster, in Collier'* Hist, of Dram, never depends upon the accidents of dress 

Poetry, ii. 446-460. and accoutrements." — 1842.] 

["The plot," Mr. C. observes, "of Ralph > Hfet. of 8panish Literature, p. 804; 

Roister Doister Is amusing and well con- Dunlop's Hist, of Hctton, vol. ii. 

ducted, with an agreeable intermixture of » I cannot make another exception for 

serious and comic dialogue, and a variety H Felkgrino by Cavkeoof Parma, thefirst 

of character to which no other piece of a known edition of which, publbhed at Ve- 

eimilar date can make any pretension, nice in 1626, evidently alludes to one ear* 

When we recollect that it was perhaps Uer : " DUigentemente in lingua tosoa cor- 

written in the reign of Henry VIII., we retto,enovanientestampatoethistoriato.'' 

ought to look upon it as a masterly pro- The editor speaks of the book as obsolete 

duction. Had it followed Gammar Our- in orthography and style. It Is probably , 

ton's Needle by as many years as it pre- however, not older than the last years of 

ceded it. it would have been entitled to our the fifteenth century, being dedicated to 

admiration on its own separate merits, Lucresia Borgia. It to a very prolix and 

Independent of any comparison with other tedious romance, In three books and two 

pieces. The character of Matthew Merry- hundred and nineteen chapters, written 

greeke here and there savors a little of Id a semi-poetical, diffuse rt} k>, and much 
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The amusing story of Lazarillo de Tonnes was certainly writ- 
ten by Mendoza in his youth. But it did not appear in print 
within our present period. 1 This is the first known specimen 
in Spain of the picaresque, or rogue style, in which the adven- 
tures of the low and rather dishonest part of the community 
are made to furnish amusement for die great The Italian 
novelists are by no means without earlier instances; but it 
became the favorite and almost peculiar class of novel with the 
Spanish writers about the end of the century. 

49. But the most celebrated, and certainly the most brilliant, 
performance in the patn of fiction, that belongs to this - ._. 
age, is that of Rabelais. Few books are less likely 
to obtain the praise of a rigorous critic ; but few have more 
the stamp of originality, or show a more redundant fertility, 
always of language, and sometimes of imagination. He bears 
a slight resemblance to Lucian, and a considerable one to 
Aristophanes. His reading is large, but always rendered sub- 
servient to ridicule ; he is never serious in a single page, and 
seems to have had little other aim, in his first two volumes, 
than to pour out the exuberance of his animal gayety. In the 
latter part of Pantagruers history, that is the fourth and fifth 
books, one published in 1552, the other after the author's death 
in 1561, a dislike to the Church of Borne, which had been 
slightly perceived in the first volumes, is not at all disguised ; 
but the vein of merriment becomes gradually less fertile, and 
weariness steals on before the close of a work which had long 
amused while it disgusted us. Allusions to particular charac- 
ters are frequent, and in general transparent enough, with the 
aid of a little information about contemporaneous history, in 
several parts of Rabelais ; but much of what has been token 
for political and religious satire cannot, as far as I perceive, be 
satisfactorily traced beyond the capricious imagination of the 

in the usual manner of love-stories. Gin- edition of Lasarillo da Tonnes was in 1686. 

guen£ and Ttaaboscbi do not mention It : But Brunet mentions one printed at Bur- 

the Biographic UniTeraelle does. gos in 1554, and three at Antwerp in 1663 

Mr. Dunlop has given a short account and 1656. Supplement an Manuel du Li- 

of a French novel, entitled, Lea Aventures bralre, art. " Hurtado." The following 

de Lycidas et de Gleorithe, which he con- early edition also is in the British Museum, 

slders as the earliest and best specimen of of which I transcribe the titlepage : " La 

what he calls the spiritual romance, un- Vida de Lasarillo de Tonnes y de sua for- 

mixed with chivalry or allegory. Hist, of tunas y adversidades, nueTamente impres- 

Fiotion, ill. 61. It was written in 1629 by aa, corregida, y de nuevo afiadlda ex este 

Basiro, Archdeacon of Sens. I should sua- segunda impression. Vendense en Alcala 

pect that there had been some of this class de Benares en casa de Salzedo librero afto 

already in Germany: they certainly be- de N.D. 1664." A colophon recites the 

«ame common in that country afterwards, same date and place of impression.— 1842.1 

* [Nicolas Antonio tells us that the first 
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author. Those who have found Montluc, the famous Bishop of 
Valence, in Panurge, or Antony of Bourbon, father of Henry 
IV., in Pantagruel, keep no measures with chronology. Pan- 
urge is so admirably conceived that we may fairly reckon him 
original ; but the germ of the character is in the gracioso, or 
clown, of the extemporaneous stage; the roguish, selfish, 
cowardly, cunning attendant, who became Panurge in the 
plastic hands of Rabelais, and Sancho in those of Cervantes. 
The French critics have not in general done justice to Rabe- 
lais, whose manner was not that of the age of Louis XIV. 
The Tale of a Tub appears to me by far the closest imitation 
of it, and to be conceived altogether in a kindred spirit ; but 
in general those who have had reading enough to rival the 
copiousness of Rabelais have wanted his invention and humor, 
or the riotousness of his animal spirits. 



Sect. IV. 1520-1550. 

Struggle between latin and Italian Languages— Italian and Spanish Polite Writers— 
Criticism in Italy — In Fiance and England. 

50. Among the polished writers of Italy, we meet on every 
~ , . , side the name of Bembo ; great in Italian as well as 

Contest or . _ . , . . ° . -r . 

Latin and m Latin literature, in prose as in verse. It is now 
JJJjjjjJJ k*' the fourth time that it occurs to us ; and in no instance 
has he merited more of his country. Since the four- 
teenth century, to repeat what has been said before, so absorb- 
ing had become the love of ancient learning, that the natural 
language, beautiful and copious as it really was, and polished 
as it had been under the hands of Boccaccio, seemed to a 
very false-judging pedantry scarce worthy of the higher kinds 
of composition. Those, too, who with enthusiastic diligence 
had acquired the power of writing Latin well, did not brook so 
much as the equality of their native language. In an oration 
delivered at Bologna in 1529 before the emperor and pope, by 
Romolo Amaseo, one of the good writers of the sixteenth 
century, he not only pronounced a panegyric upon the 
Latin tongue, but contended that the Italian should be re- 
served for shops and markets, and the conversation of the 
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vulgar; 1 nor was this doctrine, probably in rather a less de- 
gree, uncommon during that age. A dialogue of Sperone 
relates to this debated question, whether the Latin or Italian 
language should be preferred ; one of the interlocutors (pro- 
bably Lazaro Buonamici, an eminent scholar) disdaining the 
latter as a mere corruption. It is a very ingenious perform- 
ance, well conducted on both sides, and may be read with 
pleasure. The Italians of that age are as clever in criticism 
as they are wearisome on the commonplaces of ethics. It 
purports to have been written the year after the oration of 
Romolo Amaseo, to which it alludes. 

51. It is an evidence of the more liberal spirit that generally 
accompanies the greatest abilities, that Bembo, supe- Inflnence 
rior even to Amaseo in fame as a Latin writer, should of B«mbo 
have been among the first to retrieve the honor of thta ' 
his native language by infusing into it that elegance and 
selection of phrase which his taste had taught him in Latin, 
and for which the Italian is scarcely less adapted. In the 
dialogue of Sperone, quoted above, it is said that " it was the 
general opinion no one would write Italian who could write 
Latin ; a prejudice in some measure lightened by the poem of 
Politian on the tournament of Julian de f Medici, but not taken 
away till Bembo, a Venetian gentleman, as learned in the 
ancient languages as Politian, showed that he did not disdain 
his maternal tongue." 2 

52. It is common in the present age to show as indiscrimi- 
nating a disdain of those who wrote in Latin as they Apology for 
seem to have felt towards their own literature. But lAtinl » t8 ' 
the taste and imagination of Bembo are not given to every 
one ; and we must remember, in justice to such men as Ama- 
seo, who, though they imitate well, are yet but imitators in 
style, that there was really scarce a book in Italian prose 
written with any elegance, except the Uecamerone of Boccac- 
cio ; the manner of which, as Tiraboschi justly observes, how- 
ever suitable to those sportive fictions, was not very well 
adapted to serious eloquence. 8 Nor has the Italian language, 

1 Tiraboschi, x. 888. Ha certo e turn meno, che aflettata e la 

• P. 430 (edit. 1686). sua rotonditi di periodo. latteosa la cos- 

* x. 402. [Bettinelli speaks not Tory trusfone, dare e spiaceroli le tnwporizkml, 
fcTorably of the style of the Decameron, etc. L' altre opere sue di fatti non sono 
" Certo e, che il coctumare, 11 diplngere, 1' autoreroll fuorche in Cnuea. " — Risor- 
arte del dlalogo, la grasia de' motti, la glmento d' Italia dopo il Milleatmo, toI. L 
Teritt e varieU di caratteri nel Became- p. 192.— 1842.] 

rone (anno on' opera molto eloquent*. 
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we may add, in its very best models, attained so much energy 
and condensation as will satisfy the ear or the understanding 
of a good Latin scholar ; and there can be neither pedantry 
nor absurdity in saying that it is an inferior organ of human 
thought. The most valid objection to the employment of Latin 
in public discourses or in moral treatises is its exclusion of 
those whose advantage we are supposed to seek, and whose 
sympathy we ought to excite. But this objection, though not 
much less powerful in reality than at present, struck men less 
sensibly in that age, when long use of the ancient language, 
in which even the sermons of the clergy were frequently de- 
livered, had taken away the sense of its impropriety. 1 

53. This controversy points out some degree of change in 
onaraobjr public opinion, and the first stage of that struggle 
oftoeoon- against the aristocracy of erudition which lasted more 
troTWV " or less for nearly two centuries, till, like other strug- 
gles of still more importance, it ended in the victory of the 
many. In the days of Poggio and Politian, the native Italian 
no more claimed an equality than the plebeians of Rome de- 
manded the consulship in the first years of the republic These 
are the revolutions of human opinion, bearing some analogy 
and parallelism to those of civil society, which it is the busi- 
ness of an historian of literature to indicate. 

54 The life of Bembo was spent, after the loss of his great 
jjfy ^ patron, Leo X., in literary elegance at Padua. Here 
Bembo. ne formed an extensive library, and collection of 
medals ; and here he enjoyed the society of the learned, whom 
that university supplied, or who visited him from other parts 
of Italy and Europe. Far below Sadolet in the solid virtues 
of his character, and not probably his superior in learning, he 
has certainly left a greater name, and contributed more to the 
literary progress of his native country. He died at an ad- 
vanced age in 1547 ;• having a few years before obtained a 
cardinal's hat on the recommendation of Sadolet. 1 

55. The style of some other Italian and Spanish writers, 

1 Sadolet himself hid rather discouraged tas, toque in ea facultate prin eep a mini 

Bembo from writing Italian, as appears tonge rlderere, non tarn abstrabebam te 

from one of his epistles, thanking hit Mine, quam hoe ▼oeabam. Nee stadium 

friend for the present of a book, perhaps reprenendebam in Mis tnom, sed te major* 

Le Prose. " Sed tu fbrtasse oonjk&i ex eo, quadam spectare debere arbitrabar." — 

ilia mini non placere, quod te avocare sole- Eptst., lib. ii. p. 65. 

bam ab Mis Uteris. Faoiebam ego id qui- > Ttraboschi, is. 2M; Consul, It. »; 

lem, sed eonsillo, ut Tidebar, bono. Cum Sadoist. Bpist, M>. xti. p. M&. 
•aim in Latinis major mnlto inesset digs!- 
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Castiglione, Sperone, Machiavel, Guevara, Oliva, has been al- 
ready adverted to when the subject of their writings 
was before us; and it would be tedious to dwell S^SSa 
upon them again in this point of view. The Italians jgj 18 ^" 
have been accustomed to associate almost every kind J 
of excellence with the word rinquecento. They extol the 
elegant style and fine taste of those writers. But Andres has 
remarked, with no injustice, that if we find purity, correctness, 
and elegance of expression, in the chief prose writers of this 
century, we cannot but also acknowledge an empty prolixity of 
periods, a harsh involution of words and clauses, a jejune and 
wearisome circuity of sentences, with a striking deficiency of 
thought. " Let us admit the graces of mere language in the 
famous authors of this period ; but we must own them to be 
far from models of eloquence, so tedious and languid as they 
are." 1 The Spanish writers of the same century, he says 
afterwards, nourished as well as the Italian with the milk of 
antiquity, transfused the spirit and vigor of these ancients into 
their own compositions, not with the servile imitation of the 
others, nor seeking to arrange their phrases and round their 
periods, the source of languor and emptiness, so that the best 
Spanish prose is more flowing and harmonious than the con- 
temporary Italian. 3 

56. The French do not claim, I believe, to have produced 
at the middle of the sixteenth century any prose English 
writer of a polished or vigorous style, Calvin except- writerB - 
ed, the dedication of whose Institutes in French to Francis I. 
is a model of purity and elegance for the age. 8 Sir Thomas 
More's Life of Edward V., written about 1509, ap- Mow 
pears to me the first example of good English lan- 
guage ; pure and perspicuous, well-chosen, without vulgarisms 
or pedantry. 4 His polemical tracts are inferior, but not ill- 
written. We have seen that Sir Thomas Elyot had some 
vigor of style. Ascham, whose Toxophilus, or Dia- 
logue on Archery, came out in 1544, does not excel 
him. But his works have been reprinted in modern times, 
and are consequently better known than those of Elyot. The 
early English writers are seldom select enough in their phrases 

1 Andres, rft. 68. Hollingshed's Chronicle; and the reader 

1 Id. 72. may find a Ion* extract In the preface to 

* Neulehateau, Etsal rar lee maflleurs Todd's edition of Johnson's Dictionary. 
ouYragaa dans la langue Francalse, p. 185. I should name the account of Jane Sucre 

* TiiU has been reprinted entire in as a model of elegtnt narration 
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to bear such a critical judgment as the academicians of Italy 
were wont to exercise. 

57. Next to the models of style, we may place those writings 
Italian which are designed to form them. In all sorts of 
criticiam. criticism, whether it confines itself to the idioms of a 
single language, or rises to something like a general principle 
of taste, the Italian writers had a decided priority in order of 
time as well as of merit. We have already mentioned the 
earliest work, that of Fortunio, on Italian grammar. Liburnio, 
at Venice, in 1521, followed with his Volgari Eleganzie. But 
this was speedily eclipsed by a work of Bembo, published in 
1525, with the rather singular title, Le Prose. These obser- 
vations on the native language, commenced more than twenty 
years before, are written in dialogue, supposed to originate in 
the great controversy of that age, whether it were worthy of 
a man of letters to employ his mother-tongue instead of Latin. 
Bembo Bembo well defended the national cause, and by 

judicious criticism on the language itself and the best 
writers in it, put an end to the most specious argument under 
which the advocates of Latin sheltered themselves, — that the 
Italian, being a mere assemblage of independent dialects, vary- 
ing not only in pronunciation and orthography, but in their 
words and idioms, and having been written with unbounded 
irregularity and constant adoption of vulgar phrases, could 
afford no certain test of grammatical purity or graceful orna- 
ment. It was thought necessary by Bembo to meet this objec- 
tion by the choice of a single dialect ; and, though a Venetian, 
he had no hesitation to recognize the superiority of that spoken 
in Florence. The Tuscan writers of that century proudly 
make use of his testimony in aid of their pretensions to dic- 
tate the laws of Italian idiom. Varchi says, " The Italians 
cannot be sufficiently thankful to Bembo, for having not only 
purified their language from the rust of past ages, but given it 
such regularity and clearness, that it has become what we now 
see." This early work, however, as might be expected, has 
not wholly escaped the censure of a school of subtle and fasti- 
diouB critics, in whom Italy became fertile. 1 

58. Several other treatises on the Italian language appeared 
even before the middle of the century, though few compara- 
tively with the more celebrated and elaborate labors of criti- 

* Giogu6n6, Tii 390; CornUol, It. 111. 
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cism in its latter portion. None seem to deserve mention, 
unless it be the Observations of Lodovico Dolce (Venice, 1550), 
which were much improved in subsequent editions. Of the 
higher kind of criticism, which endeavors to excite and guide 
our perceptions of literary excellence, we find few or no speci- 
mens, even in Italy, within this period, except so far as the 
dialogues of Bembo furnish instances. 

59. France was not destitute of a few obscure treatises at 
this time, enough to lay the foundations of her critical ar aagma _ 
literature. The complex rules of French metre were riansand 
to be laid down; and the language was iregular ^^^ 
in pronunciation, accent, and orthography. These 
meaner, but necessary, elements of correctness occupied three 
or four writers, of whom Goujet has made brief mention: 
Sylvius, or Du Bois, who seems to have been the earliest 
writer on grammar; 1 Stephen Dolet, better known by his 
unfortunate fate than by his essay on French punctuation ; a 
and, though Goujet does not name him, we may add an Eng- 
lishman, Palsgrave, who published a French grammar in 
English as early as 1530. 3 An earlier production than any of 
these is the Art de plaine Rhetorique, by Peter Fabry, 1521 ; 
in which, with the help of some knowledge of Cicero, he 
attempted, but with little correctness, and often in absurd 
expressions, to establish the principles of oratory. If his work 
is no better than Goujet represents it to be, its popularity 
must denote a low condition of literature in France. 4 The 
first who aspired to lay down any thing like laws of taste in 
poetry was Thomas Sibilet, whose Art Poetique appeared in 
1548. This is in two books; the former relating to the metri- 
cal rules of French verse, the latter giving precepts, short 
and judicious, for different kinds of composition. It is not, 
however, a work of much importance. 5 

60. A more remarkable grammarian of this time was Louis 
Meigret, who endeavored to reform orthography by ora™*. 
adapting it to pronunciation. In a language where phy of 
these had come to differ so prodigiously as they did eigI * t * 
in French, something of this kind would be silently effected by 
the printers : but the bold scheme of Meigret went beyond 
their ideas of reformation ; and he complains that he could not 

i [The Sylvius here mentioned iu,mI * Goujet, Blbttoth. TnapUfle, i. 42, 81. 

hate been informed, James Dn Bob, the * Biogr. Unlr.. " Palsgrare." 

physician, brother of Francis, who is re- * Goujet, i. 831. 

sorded, p. 271. — 1842.] » Goujet, ill. U2. 
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prevail to have his words given to the public in the form he 
preferred. They were ultimately less rigid; and the new 
orthography appears in some grammatical treatises of Meigret, 
published about 1550. It was not, as we know, very suc- 
cessful ; but he has credit given him for some improvements 
which have been retained in French printing. Meigret's 
French Grammar, it has been said, is the first that contains 
any rational or proper principles of the language. It has 
been observed, I know not how correctly, that he was the 
first who denied the name of case to those modifications of 
sense in nouns which are not marked by inflection ; but the 
writer to whom I am indebted for this adds, what all will not 
alike admit, that this limited meaning of the word " case/' 
which the modern grammars generally adopt, is rather an 
arbitrary deviation from their predecessors* 1 

61. It would have been strange, if we could exhihit a list 
oox'aAxtof of English writers on the subject of our language 
Htetwfc. in the reign of Henry VIII., when it has at all 
times been the most neglected department of our literature. 
The English have ever been as indocile in acknowledging 
the rules of criticism, even those which determine the most 
ordinary questions of grammar, as the Italians and French 
have been voluntarily obedient. Nor had they as yet drunk 
deep enough of classical learning to discriminate, by any 
steady principle, the general beauties of composition. Yet, 
among the scanty rivulets that the English press furnished, 
we find " The Art or Craft of Rhetoryke," dedicated by 
Leonard Cox to Hugh Faringdon, Abbot of Reading. This 
book, which, though now very scarce, was translated into 
Latin, and twice printed at Cracow, in the year 1526, 3 is 
the work of a schoolmaster and man of reputed learning. 
The English edition has no date, but was probably pub- 
lished about 1524. Cox says : " I have partly translated 
out of a work of rhetoric written in the Latin tongue, and 
partly compiled of my own, and so made a little treatise in 
manner of an introduction into this aforesaid science, and that 
in the English tongue ; remembering that every good thing, 
after the saying of the philosopher, the more common the 
better it is." His Art of Rhetoric follows the usual distribution 
of the ancients, both as to the kinds of oration and their parts ; 

t Biogr. Unlr., " Meigret," a good wtkfe j Qwtfet, I 88. 
* Paoxor. 
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with examples, chiefly from Roman history, to direct the choice 
of arguments. It is hard to say how much may be considered 
as ms own. The book is in duodecimo, and contains but 
eighty-five pages : it would of course be unworthy of notice in 
a later period. 
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VBOM Utt TO 1560. 



Section L 

Ob Mathematfeal tad Pbjsfaal 

1. The first translation of Euclid from the Greek text was 
OmmUni made by Zamberti of Venice, and appeared in 1505. 
***"*"- It was republished at Basle in 1537. The Spherics 
of Theodosius and the Conies of Apollonius were translated 
by men, it is said, more conversant with Greek than with 
geometry. A higher praise is due to Werner of Nuremberg, 
the first who aspired to restore the geometrical analysis of the 
ancients. The treatise of Regiomontanus on triangles was first 
published in 1533. It may be presumed that its more impor- 
tant contents were aheady known to geometers. Montucla 
hints that the editor Scluener may have introduced some alge- 
braic solutions which appear in this work ; but there seems no 
reason to doubt that Regiomontanus was sufficiently acquainted 
with that science. The treatise of Vitello on optics, which 
belongs to the thirteenth century, was first printed in 15 S3. 1 

2. Oronce Finee, with some reputation in his own times, 
has, according to Montucla, no pretension to the 
name of a geometer ; and another Frenchman, Fer- 

nel, better known as a physician, who published a Cosmotheo- 
ria in 1527, though he first gave the length of a degree of the 
meridian, and came not far from the truth, arrived at it by so 
unscientific a method, being in fact no other than counting the 
revolutions of a wheel along the main road, that he 
cannot be reckoned much higher. 9 These are obscure 

i Montucla, Kastner. cember, 1841), that Montucla, Detente*, 

* Montucla, ii. 816; Kastoer, it. 829. and others ha*e mads an egregious error 

[It has lately been ahown by Professor de about FerneTi measurement, which they 

Itegsn (Philosophical Hagarine tar Da- ha** reduced to French totes, in direct 
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names in comparison with Joachim, surnamed Rhoeticus, from 
his native country. After the publication of the work of 
Regiomontanus on trigonometry, he conceived the project of 
carrying those labors still farther, and calculated the sines, 
tangents, and secants, the last of which he first reduced to 
tables, for every minute of the quadrant, to a radius of unity 
followed by fifteen ciphers ; one of the most remarkable monu- 
ments, says Montucla, of human patience, or rather of a de- 
votion to science, the more meritorious that it could not be 
attended with much glory. But this work was not published 
till 1594, and then not so complete as Rhoeticus had left it 1 

3. Jerome Cardan "is, as it were, the- founder of the higher 
algebra ; for, whatever he may have borrowed from cardan and 
others, we derive the science from his Ars Magna, Tarf**"*- 
published in 1545. It contains many valuable discoveries; 
but that which has been most celebrated is the rule for the 
solution of cubic equations, generally known by Car- cubic equ»- 
dan's name, though he had obtained it from a man of ti0M - 
equal genius in algebraic science, Nicolas Tartaglia. The 
original inventor appears to have been Scipio Ferreo, who, 
about 1505, by some unknown process, discovered the solution 
of a single case ; that of ac 3 -j- p x = q. Ferreo imparted the 
secret to one Fiore, or Floridus, who challenged Tartaglia to 
a public trial of skill, not unusual in that age. Before he 
heard of this, Tartaglia, as he assures us himself, had found 
out the solution of two other forms of cubic equation; x s -{~ 
p a? = ^, and sc 3 — p x 2 = q. When the day of trial arrived, 
Tartaglia was able, not only to solve the problems offered by 
Fiore, but to baffle him entirely by others which resulted in 
the forms of equation, the solution of which had been disco- 
vered by himself*. This was in 1535 ; and, four years after- 
wards, Cardan obtained the secret from Tartaglia under an 
oath of secrecy. In his Ars Magna, he did not hesitate to 
violate this engagement ; and, though he gave Tartaglia the 
credit of the discovery, revealed the process to the world. 2 

opposition to -what he has said himself, concealed his discovery ; and others have 

He estimates the degree of latitude at echoed this strain. Tartaglia himself says, 

68.096 Italian miles (equal to 68 or 64 in a passage I have read in Cossali, that 

English), and consequently falls very short he meant to have divulged it ultimately ; 

of the truth. — 1842.] but, in that age, money as well as credit 

1 Moutucla, i. 582 ; Biogr. Univ., art. was to be got by keeping the secret : and 

" Joachim ; " Klstnor, i. 561. thorc who censure him wholly forget that 

* Playfiir, in hi* second dissertation in the solution of cubic equation? was, in the 

the Encyc.opjedi i Britannic*, though he actual state of algebra, perfectly devoid 

cannot but condemn Cardan, seems to of any utility to the world, 
taink Tartaglia rightly treated for having 

VOL. 1. 29 
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He has said himself, that by the help of Ferrari, a very good 
mathematician, he extended his rule to some cases not com- 
prehended in that of Tartaglia ; but the best historian of early 
algebra seems not to allow this claim. 1 

4. This writer, Cossali, has ingeniously attempted to trace 
Pcauty tne process by which Tartaglia arrived at this dis- 
of the covery ; 2 one which, when compared with the other 

Tery * leading rules of algebra, where the invention, how- 
ever useful, has generally lain much nearer the surface, seems 
an astonishing effort of sagacity. Even Harriott's beautiful 
generalization of the composition of equations was prepared 
by what Cardan and Vieta had done before, or might have 
been suggested by observation in the less complex cases. 8 

5. Cardan, though not entitled to the honor of this dis- 
Cardan , g covery, nor even equal, perhaps, in mathematical 
other di»- genius to Tartaglia, made a great epoch in the 
** e8 * science of algebra; and, according to Cossali and 
Hutton, has a claim to much that Montucla has unfairly or 
carelessly attributed to his favorite Vieta. " It appears," says 
Dr. Hutton, "from this short chapter (lib. x. cap. 1 of the 

* Cossali, Storia Critics d' Algebra (1797), 
H. 98, &c. ; Button's Mathematical Dic- 
tionary ; Montucla, i. 691 ; Kistner, i. 152. 

> Ibid., p. 145. Tartaglia boasts' of 
baring discovered, by a geometrical con- 
struction, that the cube of p-\-q=p i -\- 
p*q+pq*+q*. I give the modern formula ; 
but literal algebra was unknown to him. 

8 Cardan strongly expresses his sense of 
this recondite (Uscovery. And as the pas- 
sage In which he retraces the early progress 
of algebra is short, and is quoted from Car- 
dan's works, which are scarce in England, 
by Klstner. who is himself not Tery com- 
monly known here, 1 shall transcribe the 
whole passage as a curiosity for our philo- 
maths. •' Usee are olim a Mahomete Mosis 
Arabia Alio initium sumpsit. Etenim hu- 
jus rei locuples testis Leonard us Pisanus. 
Heliquit autem capi tula quatuor, cum suis 
demonstrationibus quas nos locis suis as- 
cribemus. Post multarero temporum in- 
terralla tria capi tula deriratira addita ilUs 
sunt, incerto autore, quae tamen cum prin- 
ripaUbus a Luca Paciolo posita sunt. De- 
mum etiam ex primis, alia tria deriTatira, 
a quodain ignoto viro inventa legi, haec ta- 
men minime in lucem prodierant, cum 
essent alii* lonpe utiliora, nam cubi et 
nuuieri et cubi quadruti a^timationem do- 
cebant. Verum teinporibus nostris Scipio 
Ferreus Bouonien»is, capitulum cubi et 
rerum numero aequalium [x^-^pz^q] in- 
renit, rem sane pulchram et admirabucm : 
asm omnttn kumaimtn subtilUuum. omms 



tngenii mortatis daritatem art hare super ft, 
donum profecto ealesU, e x per i menhim au- 
tem virtutis amhnontm, atque adeo ttfvstre, 
ut qui htre attigerit nihil mm inleUigert 
posse u credos, ilujus sscnulatkme Nico- 
laus Tartalea Brixellensis, amicus noster, 
cum in certamen cum illius disdpuJo An- 
tonio Maria Florido venisset, capitulum 
idem no rinceretur invenit, qui mini ipsum 
multis precibus exoratus tradklit* De- 
ceptus enim ego verbis Lues? PadoU, qui 
ultra sua capuula generale nllum allud 
esse posse negat (quauquam tot jam ante* 
rebus a me inventta sub manibus easet), 
desperabam tamen invenire quod quarrere 
non audebam.* Inde autem lllo habito 
demonstrationem Tenatus, inteUexi com- 
plura alia posse haberl. Ac eo studio, 
auctaque jam confidentia. per me partim, 
ac etiani aliqua per Ludorkum Ferrari um, 
olim alumnum nostrum, invent. Porro 
quas ab hb inventa sunt, illorum nomlni- 
bus decorabuntur, esftera qua* nomine 
carent nostra sunt. At etiam demonatra- 
tiones, prater tres Mabometia, et duas 
Ludovici, omnes nostras sunt, sfngnlsrqua 
capitibus suis pneponentur. inde regula ad- 
dita, subjicietur experiment um." — Kiat- 
ner, p. 152. The passage in Italics is also 
quoted by Cossali, p. 16d. 

• [This was very erroneously printed in 
the first edition ; in conseqi>ence, as 1 be- 
lieve, of a mistake 1 had made in t 
tkm. — 1842.] 
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Are Magna), that he had discovered most of the principal 
properties of the roots of equations, and could point out the 
number and nature of the roots, partly from the signs of 
' the terms, and partly from the magnitude and relations of the 
co-efficients." Cossali has given the larger part of a quarto 
volume to the algebra of Cardan ; his object being to establish 
the priority of the Italian's claim to most of the discoveries 
ascribed by Montucla to others, and especially to Vieta. 
Cardan knew how to transform a complete cubic equation 
into one wanting the second term ; one of the flowers which 
Montucla has placed on the head of Vieta ; and this he ex- 
plains so fully, that Cossali charges the French historian of 
mathematics with having never read the Ars Magna. 1 Leo- 
nard of Pisa had been aware, that quadratic equations might 
have two positive roots; but Cardan first perceived, or at 
least first noticed, the negative roots, which he calls ficim 
radices? In this, perhaps, there is nothing extraordinary: 
the algebraic language must early have been perceived by 
such acute men as exercised themselves in problems to give a 
double solution of every quadratic equation ; but, in fact, the 
conditions of these problems, being always numerical, were 
such as to render a negative result practically false, and im- 
pertinent to the question. It is therefore, perhaps, without 
much cause that Cossali triumphs in the ignorance shown of 
negative values by Vieta, Bachet, and even Harriott, though 
Cardan had pointed them out ; 8 since we may better say, that 
they did not trouble themselves with what, in the actual appli- 
cation of algebra, could be of no utility. Cardan also is said 
to have discovered, that every cubic equation has one or three 
real roots, and (what seems hardly probable in the state of 
science at that time) that there are as many positive or true 
roots as changes of sign in the equation ; that the co-efficient 
of the second term is equal to the sum of the roots ; so that, 
where it is wanting, the positive and negative values must 
compensate each other ; 4 and that the known term is the pro- 
duct of all the roots. Nor was he ignorant of a method of 
extracting roots by approximation ; but in this again the defi- 

i P. 164. efficient of the second term, that Cardan 

1 Montucla gires Cardan the credit doe recognised the existence of equal roots, 

for this ; at least in his second edition eren when affected by the same sign (Cos- 

(1799), p. 605. sail, U. 832), which, considered in relatiou 

• i. 23. to the numerical problems then in use, 

* It must, apparently, hare been through would seem a kind of absurdity, 
his knowledge of tol* property of the oo- 
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nitenes3 of solution, which numerical problems admit and re- 
quire, would prevent any great progress from being made. 1 
The rules are not perhaps all laid down by him very clearly ; 
and it is to be observed, that he confined himself chiefly to * 
equations not above the third power; though he first pub- 
lished the method of solving biquadratics, invented by his 
co-adjutor Ferrari. Cossali has also shown, that the applica- 
tion of algebra to geometry, and even to the geometrical con- 
struction of problems, was known in some cases by Tartaglia 
and Cardan ; thus plucking another feather from the wing of 
Vieta or of Descartes. It is a little amusing to see, that, 
after Montucla had labored with so much success to despoil 
Harriott of the glory which Wallis had, perhaps with too 
national a feeling, bestowed upon him for a long list of dis- 
coveries contained in the writings of Vieta, a claimant by an 
older title started up in Jerome Cardan ; who, if we may trust 
his accomplished advocate, seems to have established his right 
at the expense of both. 

6. These anticipations of Cardan are the more truly won- 

derful when we consider that the symbolical language 
dons ofai- of algebra, that powerful instrument not only in ex- 
gebnUctan- pediting the processes of thought, but in suggesting 

general truths to the mind, was nearly unknown in 
his age. Diopliantus, Fra Luca, and Cardan make use occa- 
sionally of letters to express indefinite quantities besides the 
res or cosa, sometimes written shortly, for the assumed un- 
known number of an equation. But letters were not yet 
substituted for known quantities. Michael Stifel, in his Arith- 
metica Integra, Nuremberg, 1544, is said to have first used 
the signs -j- and — , and numeral exponents of powers. 2 It is 
very singular that discoveries of the greatest convenience, and 
apparently not above the ingenuity of a parish schoolmaster, 
should have been overlooked by men of extraordinary acute- 
ness, like Tartaglia, Cardan, and Ferrari, and hardly less so, 
that by dint of this acuteness they dispensed with the aid of 
these contrivances, in which we suppose that so much of the 
utility of algebraic expression consists. 

* Kastaer. p. 181. In one place. Coesali sage we find Cosnll saying : " Una somma 

shows that Cardan had transported all the di quantita uguale al aero area on 1 aria 

quantities of an equation to one side, moatruosa, e non sapeasi di equasion si 

making the whole equal to aero, which iatta concepire idea." — p. 168. 
Wallis has ascribed to Harriott as his lead- ' Uutton j liiatner. 
lug ducorery, p. &k. Yet in another pas- 
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7. But the great boast of science during this period is the 
treatise of Copernicus on the revolutions of the ^nm* 
heavenly bodies, in six books, published at Nurem- OT8 " 

berg in 1543. 1 This founder of modern astronomy was born 
at Thorn, of a good family, in 1473 ; and, after receiving the 
best education his country furnished, spent some years in Italy, 
rendering himself master of all the mathematical and astro- 
nomical science at that time attainable. He became possessed 
afterwards of an ecclesiastical benefice in his own country. It 
appears to have been about 1507, that, after meditating on 
various schemes besides the Ptolemaic, he began to adopt and 
confirm in writing that of Pythagoras, as alone capable of 
explaining the planetary motions with that simplicity which 
gives a presumption of truth in the works of nature.* Many 
years of exact observation confirmed his mind in the persua- 
sion that he had solved the grandest problem which can occu- 
py the astronomer. He seems to have completed his treatise 
about 1530; but perhaps dreaded the bigoted prejudices 
which afterwards oppressed Galileo. Hence he is careful 
to propound his theory as an hypothesis, though it is suffici- 
ently manifest that he did not doubt of its truth. It was first 
publicly announced by his disciple Joachim Rhoeticus, already 
mentioned for his trigonometry, in the Narratio de Revolu- 
tionibus Copernici, printed at Dantzic in 1540. The treatise 
of Copernicus himself, three years afterwards, is dedicated to 
the pope, Paul III., as if to shield himself under that sacred 
mantle. But he was better protected by the common safe- 
guard against oppression. The book reached him on the day 
of his death ; and he just touched with his hands the great 
legacy he was to bequeath to mankind. But many years 
were to elapse before they availed themselves of the wisdom 



1 The tltlepage and advertisement of so 
famous a work, and which so few of my 
readers will hare seen, are worth copying 
from Kitatner, ii. 695. •* Nicolai Copernici 
Torinensi* de revolutionibua orbium ocelee- 
tium libri vi. 

" Habes in hoc opero Jam reams nato et 
edito, studiose lector, motus stellarum torn 
fixarum quam erraticaruni, cum ex vete- 
ribus turn etiam ex recentlbus obserra- 
tionibus restituton; et novis insuper ae 
admirabilibushypotheiiibusornatos. Ha- 
bes etiam tabulas expeditissimas, ex quibus 
eosdem ad quodTis tenipus quam lacillime 
•akulare poceris. Igitur erne, lege, fruere. 



AyeofierpriTOCOvdetceunTO." Noriber- 
gsB, apud Joh. Petreium, anno KDxliii 

i This is the proper statement of the Co- 
pernican argument, as it then stood: It 
rested on what we may call a metaphysical 
probability, founded upon its beauty and 
simplicity ; for it is to be remembered that 
the Ptolemaic hypothesis explained all the 
phenomena then known. Those which 
are only to be solved by the supposition of 
the earth's motion were discovered loug 
afterwards. This excuses the slow recep- 
tion of the new system, interfering as it 
did with so many prejudices, and incapa- 
ble of th it kind of iroof which mankind 
generally deuumd 
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of Copernicus. The progress of his system, even among 
astronomers, as we shall hereafter see, was exceeding slow. 1 
We may just mention here, that no kind of progress was 
made in mechanical or optical science during the first part of 
the sixteenth century. 



Section IL 

On Medicine and Anatomy. 

8. The revival of classical literature had an extensive 
influence where we might not immediately anticipate it, — on 
Revival of tne sc * ence °f medicine. Jurisprudence itself, though 
Greek me- nominally and exclusively connected with the laws 
dne * of Rome, was hardly more indebted to the restorers 
of ancient learning than the art of healing, which seems to 
own no mistress but nature, no code of laws but those which 
regulate the human system. But the Greeks, among their other 
vast superiorities above the Arabians, who borrowed so much, 
and so much perverted what they borrowed, were not only 
the real founders, but the best teachers, of medicine, — a 
science which in their hands seems, more than any other, to 
have anticipated the Baconian philosophy ; being founded on 
an induction proceeding by select experience, always obser- 
vant, always cautious, and ascending slowly to the generalities 
of theory. But, instead of Hippocrates and Galen, the Ara- 
bians brought in physicians of their own, men, doubtless, of 
considerable though inferior merit ; and substituted arbitrary 
or empirical precepts for the enlarged philosophy of the 
Greeks. The scholastic subtilty also obtruded itself even into 
medicine ; and the writings of the middle ages on these sub- 
jects are alike barbarous in style and useless in substance. 
Pharmacy owes much to this oriental school; but it has 

1 Qaasendi, Vita Copernlci ; Blogr. Univ. ; mon to matter, and probably extending to 

Montucla; Kastner; Playfair. Gassendi, the heavenly bodies, though it does not 

p. 14-22, gives a short analysis of the great appear that he surmised their mutual ki- 

work of Copernicus, De orbium coelostlum fluenccs in virtue of it : " Gravitatem e<*e 

revolutionibus, p. 22. The hypothesis is affoctionem non terras totius, sed partium 

generally laid down in the first of the six ejus propriam, qualem soli etiam et luiuo 

books. One of the most remarkable pas- casterisque astris convenire credibile est.-' 

sages in Copernicus is his conjecture, that These are the words of Copernicus himself, 

Evitation was not a central tendency, as quoted by Gassendi, p. 19. 
I been supposed, but an attraction com- 
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retained no reputation in physiological or pathological sci- 
ence. 

9. Nicolas Leonicenus, who became professor at Ferrara 
before 1470, was the first restorer of the Hippocra- UnacreMMj 
tic method of practice. He lived to a very advanced other phy- 
age, and was the first translator of Galen from the *****' 
Greek. 1 Our excellent countryman, Linacre, did almost as 
much for medicine. The College of Physicians, founded by 
Henry VHI. in 1518, venerates him as its original president. 
His primary object was to secure a learned profession, to res- 
cue the art of healing from mischievous ignorance, and to 
guide the industrious student in the path of real knowledge, 
which at that time lay far more through the regions of ancient 
learning than at present. It was important, not for the mere 
dignity of the profession, but for its proper ends, to encourage 
the cultivation of the Greek language or to supply its want 
by accurate versions of the chief medical writers. 2 Linacre 
himself, and several eminent physicians on the Continent, 
Cop, Ruel, Gonthier, Fuchs, by such labors in translation, 
restored the school of Hippocrates. That of the Arabians 
rapidly lost ground, though it preserved through the sixteenth 
century an ascendency in Spain ; and some traces of its influ- 
ence, especially the precarious empiricism of judging diseases 
by the renal secretion, without sight of the patient, which was 
very general in that age, continued long afterwards in several 
parts of Europe. 8 

10. The study of Hippocrates taught the medical writers 
of this century to observe and describe like him. Medical 
Their works, chiefly indeed after the period with lnnOT » tori - 
which we are immediately concerned, are very numerous ; and 
some of them deserve much praise, though neither the theory 
of the science, nor the power of judiciously observing and 
describing, was yet in a very advanced state. The besetting 
sin of all who should have labored for truth, an undue respect 
for authority, made Hippocrates and Galen, especially the 
former, as much the idols of the medical world as Augustin 
and Aristotle were of theology and metaphysics. This led to 
a pedantic erudition, and contempt of opposite experience, 
which rendered the professors of medicine an inexhaustible 

1 Biogr. Unlr. ; Sprengel, Hist, do la Mo- * Johnson'* Life of linacre, p. 207, 279 ; 
todno (trtduite par Jourdant, vol. li. W°& Britann. 
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theme of popular ridicule. Some, however, even at an early 
time, broke away from the trammels of implicit obedience to 
the Greek masters. Fernel, one of the first physicians in 
France, rejecting what he could not approve in their writings, 
gave an example of free inquiry. Argentier of Turin tended 
to shake the influence of Galen by founding a school which 
combated many of his leading theories. 1 But the most success* 
Panceisus ^ u * °PP° nent °f tne orthodox creed was Paracelsus. 
Of his speculative philosophy, or rather the wild chi- 
meras which he borrowed or devised, enough has been said 
in former pages. His reputation was originally founded on a 
supposed skill in medicine ; and it is probable, that independ- 
ently of his real merit in the application of chemistry to 
medicine, and in the employment of very powerful agents, such 
as antimony, the fanaticism of his pretended philosophy would 
exercise that potency over the bodily frame, to which disease 
has, in recent experience, so often yielded.* 

11. The first important advances in anatomical knowledge 
Anatomy, since the time of Mundinus were made by Beren- 
Berengcr. g^ r f Carpi, in his commentary upon that author, 
printed at Bologna in 1521, which it was thought worth while 
to translate into English as late as 1664, and in his Isagogse 
breves in Anatomiam, Bologna, 1522. He followed the steps 
of Mundinus in human dissection, and thus gained an advan- 
tage over Galen. Hence we owe to him the knowledge- of 
several specific differences between the human structure and 
that of quadrupeds. Berenger is asserted to have discovered 
two of the small bones of the ear, though this is contested on 
behalf of Achillini. Portal observes, that, though some have 
regarded Berenger as the restorer of the science of anatomy, 
it is hard to strip one so much superior to him as Vesalius of 
that honor. 3 

12. Every early anatomist was left far behind when Vesa- 
Vesaiius * ms > a nat ^ ve °f Brussels, who acquired in early 

youth an extraordinary reputation on this side of the 
Alps, and in 1540 became professor of the science at Pavia, 
published at Basle, in 15/43, his great work De Corporis 
humani Fabrica. If Vesalius was not quite to anatomy what 

» Id. 204. u Argentier," he says, "was are not inherent in certain distinct parts 
the first to lay do .«. n a noTel and true prU> of the brain." 
dple, that the diiferent (acuities of the soul » Sprengel, toI. iii. 

» Hist, de r Anatomic, t 277. 
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Copernicus was to astronomy, he has yet been said, a little 
hyperbolically, to have discovered a new world. A supersti- 
tious prejudice against human dissection had confined the an- 
cient anatomists in general to pigs and apes, though Galen, 
according to Portal, had some experience in the former. 
Mundinus and Berenger, by occasionally dissecting the human 
body, had thrown much additional light on its structure ; and 
the superficial muscles, those immediately under the integu- 
ments, had been studied by Da Vinci and others for the pur- 
poses of painting and sculpture. Vesalius first gave a com- 
plete description of the human body, with designs, which, at 
the time, were ascribed to Titian. We have here, therefore, 
a great step made in science : the precise estimation of Vesa- 
lius's discoveries must be sought, of course, in anatomical his- 
tory. 1 

13. "Vesalius," says Portal, in the rapturous strain of one 
devoted to his own science, " appears to me one of po,*!*, 
the greatest men who ever existed. Let the astro- ««»untaf 
nomers vaunt their Copernicus, the natural philoso- 
phers their Galileo and Torricelli, the mathematicians their 
Pascal, the geographers their Columbus, — I shall always 
place Vesalius above all their heroes. The first study for 
man is man. Vesalius has had this noble object in view, and 
has admirably attained it: he has made on himself and his 
fellows such discoveries as Colunibus could only make by 
travelling to the extremity of the world. The discoveries of 
Vesalius are of direct importance to man : by acquiring fresh 
knowledge of his own structure, man seems to enlarge his 
existence ; while discoveries in geography or astronomy affect 
him but in a very indirect manner." He proceeds to com- 
pare him with Winslow, more than a century later, in order 
to show how little had been done in the intermediate time. 
Vesalius seems not to have known the osteology of the ear. 
His account of the teeth is not complete ; but he first clearly 
described the bones of the feet. He has given a full account 
of the muscles, but with some mistakes ; and was ignorant of 
a very few. In his account of the sanguineous and nervous 
systems, the errors seem more numerous. He describes the 
intestines better than his predecessors, and the heart very 
well ; the organs of generation not better than they, and some- 

» PorUl, 1 8M-438 
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times omits their discoveries ; the brain admirably, little hav- 
ing since been added. 

14. The zeal of Vesalins and his fellow-students for anato- 
Hfe human mical science led them to strange scenes of adven- 
diaections. tUTBm Those services which have since been thrown 
on the refuse of mankind, they voluntarily undertook. 

" Entire affection scoroeth nicer hands." 

They prowled by night in charnel-houses; they dug up the dead 
from the grave ; they climbed the gibbet, in fear and silence, 
to steal the mouldering carcass of the murderer, — the risk of 
ignominious punishment, and the secret stings of superstitious 
remorse, exalting, no doubt, the delight of these useful but 
not very enviable pursuits. 1 

15. It may be mentioned here, that Vesalius, after living 
Fate of for some years in the court of Charles and Philip as 
v«aiioi. their physician, met with a strange reverse, charac- 
teristic enough of such a place. Being absurdly accused of 
having dissected a Spanish gentleman before he was dead, 
Vesalius only escaped capital punishment, at the instance of 
the Inquisition, by undertaking a pilgrimage to Jerusalem; 
during which he was shipwrecked, and died of famine in one 
of the Greek islands. 2 

1 6. The best anatomists were found in Italy. But Fran- 
other cis L invited one of these, Vidus Vidius, to his royal 
• natomiBta - college at Paris ; and, from that time, France had 
several of respectable name. Such were Charles Etienne, 
one of the great typographical family, Sylvius, and Gonthier.* 
A French writer about 1540, Levasseur, has been thought to 
have known, at least, the circulation of the blood through the 
lungs, as well as the valves of the arteries and veins, and their 
direction, and its purpose ; treading closely on an anticipation 
of Harvey. 4 But this seems to be too hastily inferred. Por- 
tal has erroneously supposed the celebrated passage of Serve- 
tus on the circulation- of the blood to be contained in his book 
De Trinitatis erroribus, published in 1531;* whereas it is 

* Porta], p. 895. * Portal, p. 878, quotes the passage, 
'Portal; Tiraboschl, Ix. 84; Btogr. which at first seem* to warrant thb infcr- 

Unlr. TSprengel, Uist. de la Medecine, vol. ence, but is rather obscurely worded. We 

ir. p. 6. treat* the cause of the pilgrimage shall return to this subject when we arrtre 

of Vesalius, assigned by these writers, as a at Harvey, 

fable. — 1842.1 »P.80O. 

* Tortal, i. 830, ct post. 
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really found in the Christianismi Restitutio, which did not 
appear till 1553. 

17. The practice of trusting to animal dissection, from 
which it was difficult for anatomists to extricate Jmvmt 
themselves, led some men of real merit into errors, tfon of the 
They seem also not to have profited sufficiently by idance - 
the writings of their predecessors. Massa of Venice, one of 
the greatest of this age, is ignorant of some things known to 
Berenger. Many proofs occur in Portal how imperfectly the 
elder anatomists could yet demonstrate the more delicate parts 
of the human body. 



Section ILL 

On Natural History. 



18. The progress of natural history, in all its departments, 
was very slow, and should of course be estimated by _ 
the additions made to the valuable materials col- 7 * 

lected by Aristotle, Theophrastus, Dioscorides, and Pliny. 
The few botanical treatises that had appeared before this time 
were too meagre and imperfect to require mention. Otto 
Brunfels of Strasburg was the first who published, in 1530, 
a superior work, Herbarum vivae Eicones, in three volumes 
folio, with 238 wooden cuts of plants. 1 Euricius Cordus, of 
Marburg, in his Botanilogicon, or dialogues on plants, dis- 
plays, according to the Biographie Universelle, but little 
knowledge of Greek, and still less observation of Botanical 
nature. Cordus has deserved more praise (though » MdeM - 
this seems better due to Lorenzo de* Medici), as the first who 
established a botanical garden. This was at Marburg in 
1530.* But the fortunes of private physicians were hardly 

1 Btogr. UnlY. The garden of Bembo in also celebrated. 

* Id. ; Andrea, zifi. 80 ; Ekhhorn, HI. Tbeophrastus and Dfoeoorides were pub- 

804. See, too, Roscoe's Leo X., It. 126, hshed In Latin before 1600. But It was 

for tome pleasing notices of the early stu- not till about the middle of the sixteenth 

dies in natural history. Pontanus waa century that botany, through the com- 

Jbnd of it ; and his poem on the cultira- mentaxiet of Matthioo on Dtoseoridea, he- 

tkm of the lemon, orange, and citron (De gan to assume a distinct torn, and to be 

hortlsHafperidum) shows an acquaintance studied as a separate branch 
with some of the operations of horticulture. 
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equal to the cost of an useful collection. The University of 
Pisa led the way by establishing a public garden in 1545, 
according to the date which Tiraboechi has determined: 
that of Padua had founded a professorship of botany in 
1533. 1 

19. Ruel, a physician of Soissons, an excellent Greek scholar, 
BueL had become known by a translation of Dioscorides in 

1516, upon which Huet has bestowed high praise. 
His more celebrated treatise, De Natura Stirpium, appeared 
at Paris in 1536, and is one of the handsomest offspring of that 
press. It is a compilation from the Greek and Latin authors 
on botany, made with taste and judgment His knowledge, 
however, derived from experience, was not considerable, though 
he has sometimes given the French names of species described 
by the Greeks, so far as his limited means of observation and 
the difference of climate enabled him. Many later writers 
have borrowed from Ruel their general definitions and de- 
scriptions of plants, which he himself took from Theophras- 
tus. 8 

20. Ruel, however, seems to have been left far behind by 
j^^ Leonard Fuchs, professor of medicine in more than 

one German university, who has secured a verdant 
immortality in the well-known Fuchsia. Besides many works 
on his own art, esteemed in their time, he published at Basle 
in 1542 his Commentaries on the History of Plants, containing 
above 500 figures, a botanical treatise frequently reprinted, 
and translated into most European languages. " Considered as 
a naturalist, and especially as a botanist, Fuchs holds a dis- 
tinguished place; and he has thrown a strong light on that 
science. His chief object is to describe exactly the plants used 
in medicine ; and his prints, though mere outlines, are gene- 
rally faithful. He shows that the plants and vegetable pro- 
ducts mentioned by Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Hippocrates, 
and Galen, had hitherto been ill known." * 

21. Matthioli, an Italian physician, in a peaceful retreat 
MattWolL near Trent, accomplished a laborious repertory of 

medical botany in his Commentaries on Dioscori- 
des, published originally, 1544, in Italian, but translated by 
himself into Latin, and frequently reprinted throughout Europe. 
Notwithstanding a bad arrangement, and the author's proneness 

ifx.10. »Btocr.UntT.p>7M.diiPttftThMa»). • U. 
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to credulity, it was of great service at a time when no good 
work on that subject was in existence in Italy ; and its reputa- 
tion seems to have been not only general, but of long dura- 
tion. 1 

22. It was not singular that much should have -been pub- 
lished, imperfect as it might be, on the natural his- Low state 
tory of plants, while that of animal nature, as a matter rf ■ offl °87« 
of science, lay almost neglected. The importance of vegetable 
products in medicine was far more extensive and various; 
while the ancient treatises, which formed substantially the 
chief knowledge of nature possessed in the sixteenth century, 
are more copious and minute on the botanical than the animated 
kingdom. Hence we find an absolute dearth of books relating 
to zoology. That of P. Jovius de Piscibus Romanis is rather 
one of a philologer and a lover of good cheer than a naturalist, 
and treats only of the fish eaten at the Roman tables. 2 Gillius 
de vi et natura animalium is little else than a compilation from 
JElian and other ancient authors, though Niceron says that 
the author has interspersed some observations of his own. 8 No 
work of the least importance, even for that time, can perhaps 
be traced in Europe on any part of zoology, before the Avium 
praecipuarum historia of our countryman Turner, published at 
Cologne in 1548, though this is confined to species described 
by the ancients. Gesner, in his Pandects, which bear date 
in the same year, several times refers to it with commen- 
dation. 4 

23. Agricola, a native of Saxony, acquired a perfect know- 
ledge of the processes of metallurgy from the miners ^^^ 
of Chemnitz, and perceived the immense resources 

that might be drawn from the abysses of the earth. " He is 
the first mineralogist/' says Cuvier, " who appeared after the 
revival of science in Europe. He was to mineralogy what 
Gesner was to zoology : the chemical part of metallurgy, and 
especially what relates to assaying, is treated with great care, 
and has been little improved down to the end of the eighteenth 
century. It is plain that he was acquainted with the classics, 

1 Tiraboschi, ix. 2 ; Andres, xiil. 86 ; a Ugh compliment from so Illustrious a 

Oornianl, vi. 5. naturalist. He quotes also a book on 

' Andres, xili.143; Roscoe's LeoX., vbi quadrupeds lately, printed in German by 

ntpra. Michael Herr. Turner, whom we shall 

8 Vol. Tiffl. ; Biogr. Unir. ; Andres, xtti. find again as a naturalist, became after- 

144. wards Dean of Wells, and was one of the 

* Pandect. Untors., lib. 14. Gesner early Puritans. See Chalmers's Diction* 

may be said to make great use of Turner; ary. 
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the Greek alchemists, and many manuscripts. Yet he believed 
in the goblins to whom miners ascribe the effects of mephitic 
exhalations." x 



Section IV. 

On Oriental Literature. 



24 The study of Hebrew was naturally one of those which 
Hebww flourished best under the influence of Protestantism. 

It was exclusively connected with Scriptural inter- 
pretation, and could neither suit the polished irreligion of the 
Italians nor the bigotry of those who owned no other standard 
than the Vulgate translation. Sperone observes in one of his 
dialogues, that as much as Latin is prized in Italy, so much do 
the Germans value the Hebrew language. 8 We have antici- 
pated in another place the translations of the Old Testament 
by Luther, Pagninus, and other Hebraists of this age. Sebas- 
tian Munster published the first grammar and lexicon of the 
Chaldee dialect in 1527. His Hebrew Grammar had pre- 
ceded in 1525. The Hebrew Lexicon of Pagninus appeared 
in 1529, and that of Munster himself in 1543. Elias Levita, 
bum the learned Jew who has been already mentioned, 

LeTita. deserves to stand in this his natural department above 
even Munster. Among several works that fall within this 
period, we may notice the Masorah (Venice, 1538, and Basle, 
1539), wherein he excited the attention of the world by deny- 
ing the authority and antiquity of vowel-points, and a Lexicon 
of the Chaldee and Rabbinical dialects, in 1541. "Those," 
says Simon, " who would thoroughly understand Hebrew should 
read the Treatises of Elias Levita, which are full of impor- 
tant observations necessary for the explanation of the sacred 
Peuican text -" 8 Pellican, one of the first who embraced the 

principles of the Zuinglian reform, has merited a 
warm eulogy from Simon for his Commentarii Bibliorum (Zu- 
rich, 1531-1536, five volumes in folio), especially for avoiding 
that display of rabbinical learning which the German Hebraists 
used to affect. 4 

i Biogr. UiiIt. s Biogr. Univ. 

* P~102 (edit. 1696). « Id. 
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25. Few endeavors were made in this period towards the 
cultivation of the other Oriental languages. Pagnino printed 
an edition of the Koran at Venice in 1530; but it AmMc^ 
was immediately suppressed, a precaution hardly re- Oriental 
quired while there was no one able to read it. But utelmt,,r8, 
it may have been supposed, that the leaves of some books, like 
that recorded in the Arabian Nights, contain an active poison 
that does not wait for the slow process of understanding their 
contents. Two crude attempts at introducing the Eastern 
tongues were made soon afterwards. One of these was by 
William Postel, a man of some parts and more reading, but 
chiefly known, while he was remembered at all, for mad reve- 
ries of fanaticism, and an idolatrous veneration for a saint of 
his own manufacture, La Me* re Jeanne, the Joanna Southcote 
of the sixteenth century. We are only concerned at present 
with his collection of alphabets, twelve in number, published at 
Paris in 1538. The greater part of these are Oriental. An 
Arabic Grammar followed the same year ; but the types are 
so very imperfect that it would be difficult to read them. A 
polyglott alphabet on a much larger scale appeared at Pavia 
the next year, through the care of Teseo Ambrogio, contain- 
ing those of forty languages. Ambrogio gave also an intro- 
duction to the Chaldee, Syriac, and Armenian, but very 
defective, at least as to the two latter. Such rude and incor- 
rect publications hardly deserve the name of beginnings. Ac- 
cording to Andres, Arabic was publicly taught at Paris by 
Giustiniani, and at Salamanca by Clenardus. The Ethiopic 
version of the New Testament was printed at Borne in 1548. 



Section V. 



On Geography and ffiftory. 



26. The curiosity natural to mankind had been gratified by 
various publications since the invention of printing, Geography 
containing either the relations of ancient travellers, <*Q*j****- 
such as Marco Polo, or of those under the Spanish or Portu- 
guese flags, who had laid open two new worlds to the European 
reader. These were for the first time collected, to the number 
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of seventeen, by Simon Grynaeus, a learned professor at Basle, 
in Novus orbis regionum et insularum veteribus incognitarum, 
printed at Paris in 1532. We find in this collection, besides 
an introduction to cosmography by Sebastian Munster, a map 
of the world bearing the date 1531. The Cosmography of 
Apianus, 'professor at Ingoldstadt, published in 1524, contains 
also a map of the four quarters of the world. In this of 
Grynaeus's collection, a rude notion of the eastern regions of 
Asia appears. Sumatra is called Taprobane, and placed in 
the 150th meridian. A vague delineation of China and the 
adjacent sea is given ; but Catay is marked farther north. The 
island of Gilolo, which seems to be Japan, is about 240° east 
longitude. South America is noted as Terra Australis recenter 
inventa, sed nondum plane cognita ; and there is as much of 
North America as Sebastian Cabot had discovered, a little 
enlarged by lucky conjecture. Magellan, by circumnavigating 
the world, had solved a famous problem. We find accordingly 
in this map an attempt to divide the globe by the 360 meri- 
dians of longitude. The best account of his voyage, that by 
Pigafetta, was not published till 1556 ; but the first, Maxi- 
milianus de insulis Moluccis, appeared in 1523. 

27. The Cosmography of Apianus, above mentioned, was 
A lanue reprinted with additions by Gemma Frisius in 1533 

and 1550. It is, however, as a work of mere geo- 
graphy, very brief and superficial, though it may exhibit as 
much of the astronomical part of the science as the times per- 
MunAter n^ted- That of Sebastian Munster, published in 

1546, notwithstanding its title, extends only to the 
German Empire. 1 The Isolano of Bordone (Venice, 1528) 
contains a description of all the islands of the world, with 
maps. 8 

28. A few voyages were printed before the middle of the 
Voyages century, which have, for the most part, founcT their 

way into the collection of Ramusio. The most con- 

i Eichhorn, ill. 294. lineation of Australia, under the name of 
* Tiraboschi, Ix. 179. [The best map, Java Grande. But this, which seems to 
probably, of this period is one in the Brl- come immediately from Dome Italian work, 
tish Museum, executed in France before may be traced to Marco Polo, the great fit- 
1596, as is inferred from the form of the ther of geographical conjecture in the mid- 
French king's crown, which was altered in die ages. He gives an account, such as he 
that year. This map is generally superior picked up in China, of two islands, Java 
to some which were engraved at a later Major and Java Minor. The continent 
time, and represents the figure of the Af- delineated in this French map is only the 
rican continent. It has excited some at- island of Java, vastly enlarged. — 1842.] 
tention in consequence of an apparent de- 
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siderable is the History of the Indies, that is, of the Spanish 
dominions in America, by Gonzalo Hernandez, some- (hMkim 
times called Oviedo, by which name he is recorded in 
the Biographie Universelle. The author had resided for some 
years in St. Domingo. He published a summary of the gene- 
ral and natural history of the Indies in 1526, and twenty books 
of this entire work in 1535. The remaining thirty did not 
appear till 1783. In the long list of geographical treatises 
given by Ortelius, a small number belong to this earlier period 
of the century. But it may be generally said, that the ac- 
quaintance of Europe with the rest of the world could as yet 
be only obtained orally from Spanish and Portuguese sailors 
or adventurers, and was such as their falsehood and blundering 
would impart. 

29. It is not my design to comprehend historical literature, 
except as to the chief publications, in these volumes ; mitoriad 
and it is hitherto but a barren field: for, though workt * 
Guicciardini died in 1540, his great history did not appear till 
1564. Some other valuable histories, those of Nardi, Segni, 
Varchi, were also kept back, through political or other causes, 
till a comparatively late period. That of Paulus Jovius, which 
is not in very high estimation, appeared in 1550, and may be 
a reckoned, perhaps, after that of Macliiavel, the best of this 
age. Upon this side of the Alps, several works of this class, 
to which the historical student has recourse, might easily be 
enumerated, but none of a philosophical character, or remarka- 
ble for beauty of style. I should, however, wish to make an 
exception for the Memoirs of the Chevalier Bayard, written 
by his secretary, and known by the title of Le Loyal Serviteur : 
they are full of warmth and simplicity. A chronicle bearing 
the name of Carion, but really written by Melanchthon, and 
published in the German language, 1532, was afterwards trans- 
lated into Latin, and became the popular manual of universal 
history. 1 But ancient and mediaeval history was as yet very 
imperfectly made known to those who had no access to its 
original sources. Even in Italy, little had yet been done with 
critical or even extensive erudition. 

i B»yte,irt."C*riQD;» Hchhorn,Hi 886. 
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30. Italy in the sixteenth century was remarkable for the 
Italian aca- number of her literary academies ; institutions which, 
< kmta8 - though by no means peculiar to her, have in no other 
country been so general or so conspicuous. We have already 
taken notice of that established by Aldus Manutius at Venice 
early in this century, and of those of older date, which had 
enjoyed the patronage of princes at Florence and Naples, 
as well as of that which Pomponius Laetus and his asso- 
ciates, with worse auspices, had endeavored to form at Borne. 
The Roman academy, after a long season of persecution or 
neglect, revived in the genial reign of Leo X. "Those were 
happy days," says Sadolet in 1529, writing to Angelo Colocci, 
a Latin poet of some reputation, " when in your suburban 
gardens, or mine on the Quirinal, or in the Circus, or by the 
banks of the Tiber, we held those meetings of learned men, 
all recommended by their own virtues and by public reputa- 
tion. Then it was, that, after a repast, which the wit of the 
guests rendered exquisite, we heard poems or orations recited 
to our great delight, — productions of the ingenious Casa- 
nuova, the sublime Vida, the elegant and correct Beroaldo, 
and many others still living or now no more." 1 Corycius, a 
wealthy German, encouraged the good-humored emulation of 
these Roman luminaries. 1 But the miserable reverse that not 
long after the death of Leo befell Rome put an end to this 
academy, which was afterwards replaced by others of less 
fame. 

31. The first academies of Italy had chiefly directed their 
They pay r©- attention to classical literature : they compared manu- 
gard to the scripts, they suggested new readings or new inter- 
" ngua * e * pretations, they deciphered inscriptions and coins, 
they sat in judgment on a Latin ode, or debated the propriety 
of a phrase. Their own poetry had, perhaps, never been ne- 
glected ; but it was not till the writings of Bembo founded a 
new code of criticism in the Italian language that they began 
to study it minutely, and judge of compositions with that 
fastidious scrupulousness which they had been used to exercise 
upon modern Latinity. Several academies were established 
with a view to this purpose, and became the self-appointed 
censors of their native literature. The reader will remember 
what has been already mentioned, that there was a peculiar 

i Sadolet, Eptet., p. 225 (edit 1664). Boeooe has quoted ffaif Interesting letter. 
* Boeooe, Hi. 480* 
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source of verbal criticism in Italy, from the want of a recog- 
nized standard of idiom. The very name of the language was 
long in dispute. Bembo maintained that Florentine was the 
proper appellation. Varchi and other natives of the city have 
adhered to this very restrictive monopoly. Several, with more 
plausibility, contended for the name Tuscan ; and this, in fact, 
was so long adopted, that it is hardly yet, perhaps, altogether 
out of use. The majority, however, were not Tuscans ; and, 
while it is generally agreed that the highest purity of their 
language is to be found in Tuscany, the word Italian has natu- 
rally prevailed as its denomination. 

32. The academy of Florence was instituted in 1540 to 
illustrate and perfect the Tuscan language, especially j^, toadm 
by a close attention to the poetry of Petrarch. Their w *» 
admiration of Petrarch became an exclusive idolatry : 
the critics of this age would acknowledge no defect in him, 
nor excellence in any different style. Dissertations and com- 
mentaries on Petrarch, in all the difiuseness characteristic of 
the age and the nation, crowd the Italian libraries. We are, 
however, anticipating a little in mentioning them ; for few be- 
long to so early a period as the present But, by dint of this 
superstitious accuracy in style, the language rapidly acquired 
a purity and beauty which has given the writers of the six- 
teenth century a value in the eyes of their countrymen not 
always so easily admitted by those who, being less able to per- 
ceive the delicacy of expression, are at leisure to yawn over 
their frequent tediousness and inanity. 

3d. The Italian academies which arose in the first half of 
the century, and we shall meet with others hereafter, Theybecomo 
are too numerous to be reckoned in these pages, nanwnnw. 
The most famous were the Intronati of Siena, founded in 
1525, and devoted, like that of Florence, to the improvement 
of their language ; the Infiammati of Padua, founded by some 
men of high attainments in 1534 ; and that of Modena, which, 
after a short career of brilliancy, fell under such suspicions 
of heresy, and was subjected to such inquisitorial jealousy 
about 1542, that it never again made any figure in literary 
history. 1 

34. Those academies have usually been distinguished by 
little peculiarities, which border sometimes on the ridiculous, 

» Tbtboaehl, tW. oh. 4, to my chief authority about th* Italtaa aoidomfej of thto 
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but sen e probably, at least in the beginning, to keep up the 
Their db- spirit of such societies. They took names humor- 
tinctfom. ous iy quaint ; they adopted devices and distinctions, 
which made them conspicuous and inspired a vain pleasure in 
belonging to them. The Italian nobility, living a good deal 
in cities, and restrained from political business, fell willingly 
into these literary associations. They have, perhaps, as a 
body, been better educated, or, at least, better acquainted with 
their own literature and with classical antiquity, than men of 
equal rank in other countries. This was more the case in the 
sixteenth century than at present Genius and erudition have 
been always honored in Italy ; and the more, probably, that 
they have not to stand the competition of overpowering wealth 
or of political influence. 

35. Academies of the Italian kind do not greatly favor the 
Eriia con- ^g 01 * 0118 advances in science, and much less the origi- 
nected with nal bursts of genius, for which men of powerful minds 
them ' are designed by nature. They form an oligarchy, 
pretending to guide the public taste, as they are guided them- 
selves, by arbitrary maxims and close adherence to precedents. 
The spirit of criticism which they foster is a salutary barrier 
against bad taste and folly, but is too minute and scrupulous 
in repressing the individualities that characterize real talents, 
and ends by producing an unblemished mediocrity, without the 
powers of delight or excitement, for which alone the literature 
of the imagination is desired. 

36. In the beginning of this century, several societies were 
They too- set on ^°°^ m Germany for the promotion of ancient 
eeed low in learning, besides that already mentioned, of the Rhine, 
Germany * established by Camerarius of Dalberg and Conrad 
Celtes in the preceding age. Wimpfeling presided over one 
at Strasburg in 1514 ; and we find another at Augsburg in 
1518. It is probable that the religious animosities which fol- 
lowed stood in the way of similar institutions ; or they may 
have existed without obtaining much celebrity. 1 

37. Italy was rich, far beyond any other country, in public 
Ubrarfeg and private libraries. The Vatican, first in dignity, 

in antiquity, and in number of books, increased under 
almost every successive pope, except Julius II., the least fa- 
vorable to learning of them all. The Lauren tian library, pur- 

1 Jugler, In his Hist. Lttteraria, mention* none between thai of the 
one established at Weimar in 1617, p. 1994. 
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chased by Leo X. before his accession to the papacy, from a 
monastery at Florence, which had acquired the collection after 
the fall of the Medici in 1494, was restored to that city by Cle- 
ment VII., and placed in the newly erected building which still 
contains it The public libraries of Venice and Ferrara were 
conspicuous ; and even a private citizen of the former, the 
Cardinal Grimani, is said to have left one of eight thousand 
volumes; at that time, it appears, a remarkable number. 1 
Those of Heidelberg and Vienna, commenced in the fifteenth 
century, were still the most distinguished in Germany ; and 
Cardinal Ximenes founded one at Alcala.' It is unlikely that 
many private libraries of great extent existed in the empire ; 
but the trade of bookselling, though not yet, in general, sepa- 
rated from that of printing, had become of considerable im- 
portance. 

» Tir»b«chi, iVL 197-219. * Jufkr,Hl«t.IiU«rmri*, p. 206,rtaKfc. 
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